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From the Editors: A Critical Look 
at Literature Worth Teaching 

Robert Small and Patricia P. Kelly 



Most teachers of English language arts have prepared themselves for 
(his role by majoring in English in a college or university or, at the very 
least, enrolling in a large English minor And, although the English language 
arts officially are comprised of reading, writing, speaking, and listening, 
the major or minor that those of us who teach this subject have taken 
is almost always made up mostly of literature courses. 

Why is that so? English majors choose that course of study because 
they "love literature/' Few English teachers ^re composition niajors; fewer 
still are linguistics majors. So. while we teach the skills of writing and 
sometimes go beyond grammar rules to look at our language as a linguist 
might view it, we mostly see ourselves as teaching literature. 

Literature is the one art form that the American schoolsystem has accepted 
as worthy of study by all students in all grades. Painting and sculpture 
are a part of the curriculum of very few students; music— other than band 
and chorus practice— touches the academic lives of a very small percentage 
of children and teenagers; architecture— sometimes called the ''Queen of 
the Arts"— is almost never studied. But literature is required of all students 
every year— although those unfortunate and dreary reading skills programs 
that dominate many elementary school programs reduce reading to mere 
skills practiced without a purpose and so probably should not be dignified 
by the terms 'literature" or ''reading/' 

Why is the study of literature included in nearly all school curricula 
when the other arts are left out? One can only wonder at the cleverness 
that we— English language arts teachers—have displayed in getting our 
favorite study into the school at all levels and for all students. Perhaps 
we are not as naive as we are generally thought to be, 

StitL smugtn our success, we have often given ammunition to our enemies 
who would ask us: What practical value does the study of literature have? 
Our obsession with the mechanics of literature— rhyme schemes, authors' 
birth dates, characters' names, poetic devices— has gi^'en us the reputation 
of dry academies who are out of touch with the vitatity of the real world. 
We sometimes seem to teach literature without understanding or having 
a passion for the novels and poems and plays that we teach. 

We must face the Tacts: rhyme schemes are not important; the dates 
of authors' birt" s and deaths are not important; technical terms for literary 
devices are not important, IT works of literature had had to live on the 
basis of rhyme schemes and who wrote them, no one today would read 
a sonnet or a novel written a decade or a cenlury ago. No* it is clear 
that works of literature remain a vibrant part of people's lives only because 
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of the insights that they give readers about themselves and their friends 
and enemies. Most readers do not care about the esoterics of literary 
criticism. Instead they look to literature either to lift them from the routine 
of their daily lives or to help them understand themselves and the people 
with whom they live. 

Almost fifty years ago, Louise Rosenblatt pointed out to us ihe mistake 
that we who teach literature have made about our subject. She demonstrated 
that readers are not mere passive creatures pulling facts from ^ovk written 
by someone else. Rather, she explained, readers are creators who bring 
their experiences and understanding to a dynamic interaction with a work 
of literature. Out of that vital interaction comes a new creation forged 
from the reader and the work and, where it is successful, true to both. 
Thus the teachers* question is not **What does the work say?" but rather 
"What do you make of the work?'* 

As teachers of literature, we must look for works from which our students 
can create knowledge about human life, not merely withdraw details about 
events and characters. The authors of the articles in this issue of the Bulletin 
have suggested works that they believe can serve as the partners in that 
vital intercourse between reader and literature and the subsequent sharing 
between readers that justifies what we do. 

Who cares about the story of a white boy and a black slave? Who cares 
about a playwright*s view of the problems facing a Danish prince? Who 
cares about a poet*s description of his first reaction to reading a translation 
of Homer? No one would care but for the fact that what they wrote can 
touch us and draw from us and from our students new, rich, and unique 
creations that never have been and never will be again. 
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April Morning: Coining to 
Manhood, All in a Few Hours 



Ken Donelson 



In his "Speaking of Books*' column in the New York Times Book Review 
for May 14, I96J, editor and critic J- Donald Adams began, 

Three weeks n^o J had what was for mc an uncommon cjtpcricncc; [ read (brougfi 
a book At a sitting \ have done this before* but rarely. True* the book numbered 
onJy J84 pages, which means «hat the rcadini; took somethmg less than three hours. 
Another kind of book of the satwc length might wdt have taken me tongcr* but 
this wa« one of eompelling narrittive power, of unHagging interest. It was Howard 
Fast's Aprfl Xforntna, a slory of the b^itk of LeTcii^tor as seen throijgh the eyes 
of a 15'year'OLd boy who took part m tt. When I had finishett iti J said to myself, 
"This is an even better book than Crane'> Red Badge of Omraae" I still think 
so. AH prophecy is dangerous, and htcr.iry prophecy in partieultir. Yet I rvadily 
wager that Aprif Morning will somedav reitch the standing of an American classic. 

Any invidious comparisons wilh Red Badge aside* I wish Adams had 
been right. But April Morning, fine it is, has only rarely received the 
kind of praise it deserved Ihen and deserves now, Adams' praise seems 
particularly ironic since the novel has often been pigeon-holed as an 
adolescent or YA novel, and Adams repeatedly attacked such books in 
his column. And since too many critics and teachers Jabet Fast's novcJ 
as adolescent or YA literature (as opposed to all other books by Fast) 
and since those people know that such books can never be anything more 
than enjoyable and ephemeral that neatJy disposes of April Morning, 

Careful readers and critics know better because they aren't so eager to 
categorize books. And Fast's apparently simple JittJe story has more in 
common with fine works like The Catcher in the Rye and The Chocohie 
H^rand Huckleberry Finn than ?,few obvious and superficial characleristics 
of the initiation novel. 

The plot is briefly told. In eight sections covering slightly more than 
a day in the middle of April, 1775* when a boy and a town and a people 
lose their innocence, the reader meets Adam Cooper; learns about the 
relationships Adam has with his father (Moses), his brother (Levi), his 
mother (Sarah)* Moses' mother (Granny), his girlfriend (Ruth Summons), 
and an old soldier who befriends him (Solomon Chandler) and watches 
Adam leave childhood and uncertainly enter the adult world. The novel 
is developed in three parts. Part one runs from our first meeting with Adam 
until his father's death at the hands of British redcoats, part two runs 

AV/J hoitelsiitt nt^^ilitorof tkv Hngh$h Journal and it.-author f^Liier^lutc ^or Tod^iy^ Voung Adull>. 
fhwti^ mentiv rh'ttVit Ut tJic Kremttvc Baanf of ALAN, 
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from Moses' death until the close of the Battle of Lexington with the British, 
and part three runs from the close of Ih* battle to the end of the book, 
En about 200 pages and a bit more than a day, we wateh a serene land 
turn to war. We wateh peaceful farmers and artisans die on the village 
green. We wateh a group of individuals becoming a united people with 
a eause. We wateh what the first moments of our Revolutionary War were 
like, not with zeal of patriotism sometimes preached in history texts but 
in the fear and hysteria caused by blood and death. We wateh an immature 
15-year-old grow up, not as he might have in normal times but as he was 
required by the time and the place. 

While there are several characters who seem little more than stick figures, 
notably Adam's mother and brother, several characters jump off the pages 
and into the reader's life, 

Moses Cooper. Adam's father, is one of the strongest and most fascinating 
characters in literature. Though he is killed halfway through the novel, 
the power of his personality stays with the reader as certainly as it inhabits 
Adam's life. Incapable of showing the deep love he feels for hib firstborn 
son, Moses rebukes Adam for all his childish actions. Moses is strong 
and stubborn, unwilling to bow his head to anyone, even God. Early in 
the book, the Cooper family sits down to supper. 

The five of us sal down and four of os bent our heads whtlc F^ither said grjice. 
He didn't hold with bending his head, at gr^dcc or any other ume. iind when Grjinn> 
once r«iii>ed this point with him, he rephed that one of the many differences between 
oorseLves and Papists and High Chureh people- who were a shade worse than 
Papists — was that whereas the latter two scets cringed and groveled before the 
elay and plaster images they worshipped, we stood face to faev with our God. 
as befitting what He had created in His own image. Granny said ihat there was 
possibly some differenec between eringing and groveling and ^ polite bending of 
the head from the neek. but Father wasn't moved. The differenee was qoaniilativc, 
{ind llierefore only a mailer of degree. To him ii was a principle. In two minutes, 
my father eould tead any argument or diseussion around to being a principle. 

So he said grace glaring aeross the table at the Imaginary point where he plaeed 
God. and 1 always fell that God had the worsi of it. My father eouldn^t Just begin 
a meal with something direct and ordinary, hke 'Thank Thee. O Lord, for Thy 
daily brcud ^md the frt^il of the harvest." Oh. no - no. he had to embellish it. If 
there was no guest at ihe meal. God always present, and tonight my father 
said sternly: 

'*We ihank Thee* O Lord* for the bread wc eat. but we are also eonseious of 
seed we have planted, of the hands that guided the plow ^md the baek bent in 
toil The groond is dry as dust, and I will lake Ihe liberty of asking for a little 
rain* I know that Thou givest with one hand and Thou t^l^cst away with another, 
but sometimes ii seems to me to go beyond the bounds of reason. Amen!** (pp 
16-17) 

Granny is shocked, though not surprised, by her son's words, but the reader 
senses Adam's grudging respect for a father who fears no one and asks 
only for treatment he would accord any other man, 

Moses often seems to Adam arrogant and unfeeling and incredibly 
stubborn. When Moses announced to his wife, "[ am a man of peace,*' 
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Adam adds^to himsclf—that his father was "the mobt belligerent man 
of peace I ever encountered/' 

Shortly before his father dies, the first victim of British buJIets, Adam 
learns that Moses genuinely loves bis son* and his father^s apparently 
unfeeling and harsh treatment was only Moses' concern that Adam beeome 
the man that Moses wanted- If that perplexes Adam, Fast*scharaeterization 
of Moses makes the father's p^sx actions believablCi not sympathetic but 
wholly understandable given Moses' high standards, for himself and for 
anyone he loved. Unfortunately for father and son^ the reconciliation comes 
to a close on Moses' death. And his death makes Adam even less willing 
(0 aeeept the inevitability and finality of their separation. 

Near the elose of the book and after Adan has taken giant steps toward 
manhood, his neighbor, Mn Simmons, urges Adam to remember his father 
honestly and accurately, 

*'Your father was a har^ man lo know, Ad;)m, ;ind somcUEiics a body jusl had 
10 grind his iccili and say- Well, ihal's MoSes Cooper, ynd iliai's ihc way he is, 
and ihcrc isn't one hksscd thmg you ctin do lo change him. But the wfiy he was, 
Ad;km, wtis a most remarkable v/»\. He was an edueatcd m;)n, liU' most c^f the 
men m our family. He was a prudent man , . He was a m»n of many stroiijji 
convictions, and you had to suffer st^mewtiat to be his fnend -or his son " 
I'm ""ot complaming," I muitercd. 

"I know you are not^ Nevertheless, if you recollect him as » saint, >ou will lose 
him MoscS Ctmpcr was no saint. He wasyjiisi as* stubborn «s a Methodist preacher, 
but he was a br;ive man with fine eonvictions, and 1 don't think there was ever 
adny'went by that 1 didn't feci pride and satisfaction in knowing he was my friend." 
(p. 170) 

What a magnifieent tribute, and by this time Adam knows how true and 
right the words are. 

While Moses served as Adam s guide before the father's death, Solomon 
Chandler serves as guide afterwards. When Adam and others gathered on 
the village green that erucial day and heard the bullets and saw the bayonets, 
they fled, Adam says^ 

You mijjiht think that with my father dead, my own fear would have lessened, 
but it dtdn^i work that way, and all t knew was that I wa^ alone -and who would 
lake eare of me or see for me now unless it wa;; myself,Mt>. KM) 

And the answer comes only minutes later when Adam tumbles over a wall 
and finds himself held, until hi& hysteria disappears, by the steel-vise arms 
of 61-year-old Solomon Chandler. Solomon has seen war before, and he 
\s ready for this war as few others are, and for a titne he teaches Adam 
some necessary lessons. When Adam berates himself for being a eoward 
and leaving his father*s body where it lay, Solomon says, 

"Cowards, you were, Adam?" he nsked at last. 
"Ves— eowafd!!." 

"Oh? I think you have got somcthmgto learn, laddie, about the natureof eowafdiec 
Aud bravery^ tt takes no eourage to fire a g\tn and to kill, nvcrety n state of mind 



that makes kitting pos^tihlc. Such a state of mind docs not come easily to decent 
folk," (p. ttO) 
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Those words, so apt for lite lime and Adams' stale of mind, later come 
lo haunt Adam and change his relationship with the old man. But for 
(he moment, Solomon is the right person to be Adam"^ protector and teacher 
After becoming the leader of the rag-tag group of Americans firing at 
the British from behind stone walls, Solomon's an-eyc-for-an-eye and God'i- 
on-our-side principles are challenged by the minister when Solomon says 
to Adam, 

"Prime your gun careful, and don't ever firo untcss^ the tt\m\ upon you^ Count 
hh buttons. A gun like yours won't slop a man ai more than thirty paces/' 
"Yes, sir," I saidn "111 heed your words/' 

"Take no pleasure in it. Let it hurt, but become hard in the sorrow," 
"Would you tell him that?" the Reverend asked. 

"And yoti, loo, Hevereiid. 1 tetl you (hut. We'll weep for them, hut they brought 
the killing to us, not us to them " 
"God help all of us," the Reverend said 
"I biiy amen to that We fight in God's cause." 

"Nobody fights in God's cause/' the Reverend replies harshly, "Isn't it enough 
lo kill in freedom^ name? No one kills in God's cause^ He can only ask God's 
forgiveness," 

The old man heard this respectfully^ "A you say. Reverend 1 would like to 
dispute it somewhat, but there ain't time,"(p, 12H) 

Adam is confused by lite argument, but he begins to recognize that 
Solomon's words are religious justifications— or madness, as Twain 
recognized in his "War Prayer"— for carnage, Op*> a little bit later, Adam 
knows that his feeling of respect for the old man is gone, 

1 no longer felt any warmth toward the old man, 1 would kill he would kill, 
but he took pleasure in the killings (p^ 138) 

And at the end of the book^ Adam no longer needs his father lo lead 
him, though Moses will always he there with him, and Adam has rejt.cted 
Solomon in almost every way. By that time, Adam has become his own 
man. As the book opens the reader sees a young man who allows things 
to happen to him. He reacis but he is almost incapable of acting. That 
changes when he decides to join the local committee to fight the British, 
even though his mother and brother know that Moses will oppose Adam's 
wish. To Adam*s surprise, Moces recognizes that Adam has been propelled 
by circumstance into manhood though Adam doubis it. Solomon Loks 
at his watch and says, 

"Twelve minutes after nine," he said, "and you\c losi your vouth ond come 
to manhood, all ma few hours, Adam Cooper, 0, that s painful. Tlt^^t js indeed^" 
"^l wish it was true that I have come to manhood," 1 said bittcrKn 
"Give it time, Adam^ Give H time^^fpH 107) 

Time has little to do with manhood, as Adam lean^ out :tjc times have 
much to do with manhood. The times force Adaia into responsibilities 
he does not want but responsibilities he must accept. When he returns 
home after the first battle of the war, he finos that his mother is incapable 
of action— hardly surprising to Adam since Moses had i^ver delegated 
real responsibility on serious matters to Sarah at any time— and, worse 
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yetf Cranny^ who had always seemed so strong, is aging almost before 
Adam^s eyes, Adam left his family as a child and returned a man, all in 
a little more than a day. If Adam might have preferred to go back to 
the childhood he left only a day before he cannot. His family and the 
times demand otherwise. 

While it has little to do with characterization, readers ma> enjoy playing— 
as 1 did— with the biblical parallels to four characters, Ruth, though less 
developed as a character, exemplifies the earlier Ruth, "whither thou goest 
(Adam) J will go," Moses Cooper is much like the prophet, Adam*s father 
is intelligent and a respecter of ideas and learning who knows what is ^ 
right and stubbornly leads his people (both his immediate family and jhe 
townspeople) onward toward the promised land (for his family, security; 
for his sons, maturity; for the townspeople, a land again safe and tranquil) 
but who is never allowed to see the promised land himself, Solomon is 
a hard and harsh lawgiver, deeply committed to the rightness of Old 
Testament justice, sure of himself and unwilling to compromise, a leader 
never wholly trui>iing his followers, Adam is like the first man, unformed 
and incomplete, a bit too sure of himself, superstitious and ignorant yet 
eager to know the truth, but temporarily satisfied with the peace of family 
and home. 

The theme of April Morning, or rather the ambiguous and multiple 
themes, fascinate me, partly because my first reading convinced me that 
here was an obviously superior initiation novel. Clearly the book is a 
bildungsromaii. A young man is separated for a time from a loving family 
on a questn During the quests whether alone or with friends, he undergoes 
tests of courage, both physical and emotional, and he ultimately returns 
to his home in a new and changed role. 

On second reading-^and you'll need to remember this was baek in the 
late, troubled *60s— Fast*s novel seemed even clearer; but this time 1 saw 
the theme as generation gap, Adam and Moses, Moses and Granny, While 
i no longer find this compelling^ 1 suppose others might, 

Du ^g that second reading, or perhaps a third, 1 read April Morning 
concurrently with Red Badge and a good deal of Twain, partieularly 'The 
War Prayer" and Huckkberry Finn. That was when Vietnam was becoming 
troublesome, and less a holy war, for lots of us, 1 admired Fast*s honest 
patriotism which was far removed from paranoid patriotism or chauvinism, 
1 admired Moses and Mr, Simmons and others caught up in something 
beyond their comprehension, I admired their simple and genuine statements 
about whytheywere fighting, not for God*s cause or for the good of humanity 
or to save the entire country from tyranny but because the British had 
violated their Lnd and their people. Simple, direct, honest and admirable, 
Td read so many novels virtually sanctifying American Revolutionajy War 
heroes that it was delightful to read an honest account of people forced 
into actions they deplore, actions that will have consequences none of them 
can possibly foresee. 1 wondered if a more obvious theme was war as a 
determiner of values^ i^ne kind of thing Hemingway had written so often. 
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though Fast and Hemingway had little in common about their conclusions. 
For Hemingway, war wab often good because it allowed man's greatness 
to emerge. Fast's attitude was more to my taste. 

But all those interpretations/ themes bothered me and left me unsatisfied, 
E noticed on a slightly later reading what Elizabeth Collamore discussed 
in hei *Talse Starts and Distorted Vision" in the November, 1969, English 
Journal, that ^pril Morning is a search for truth. When the reader meets 
Adam, he is drawing water from the family well an^ muttering incantations 
to take the evil spell off the water His father, a worshiper of reason and 
learning, rebukes Adam for the display ofsuperstitious ignorance, but Moses 
himself tends to talk in maxims and platitudes, Adam questions much about 
the world, but his questioning of God to Granny establishes his shallow 
thought, most of it announced to shock people. Later after his father has 
been killed, Adam temporarily lakes refuge in a fantasy, pretending that 
Mu^cs is still alive and there to lead Adam; but he soon realizes that pretense 
is a child's substitute for truth, bitter as it sometimes is. When he returns 
home, a man. he has learned to accept truth and to live with it. And he 
learns what we must all learn, that some people like superficial easy truths. 
When he is approached by a reporter from the Boston Advertiser^ Adam 
is asked what happened on the village common that began the battle, 

I wiis pasi being able to think clcarty* anti I begged htm to put his questions 
losomconecLsc, 

**Don> you have an tntercsi in the imh, Mr. Coopcrr He calfcd n^c nit&ter, 
nticipjiting that I wouldn't be able to resist the flmtcry, 
"I'm too tired lo know what ihc iruih is." 
"A patriot always know^ what the truth ts,"" 

I stared at him dumbly , , I &hook rny hejid and pushed past him out of the 
ehufch, ip, 164) 

Truth is never something easily come by, and superstitions and platitudes 
and pretense and popular myths are no substitute for iruth, Adam learns 
that ever so slowly jus* as we all must. The reporter is unhappy proof 
that noi everyone wants the truth or cares to search for it. 

In Anne Commire's Something about the Author (Vol, 7, Detroit Gale 
Research Company, 1975), Howard Fast said, '*April Morning is as good 
a bock as I have ever written, as nearly perfect a book as [ could hope 
to write,'' In his later, and more commeicial work, he's never surpassed 
April Morning, nor would I expect him to. It's a high compliment to Fast 
that so many readers but not enough - have found in Adam Cooper a 
boy oui of the past who is as contemporary as Huck Finn* a boy worth 
kno^v^ngand learning from. 
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Is God Dead? 



Lucinda K, Snyder 



Many problems of the modern world— threat of nuclear war, starvation 
and disease in underdeveloped countries, uneertainty about the future— 
lead people to wonden is there a God? And if so, does he pl&y a role 
in our lives today? Iv. seeking an answer to these questions, authors Robert 
Newton Peck and Katherine Paterson have gone back to America of the 
I920's, 30's and 40's in their novels. A Day No Pigs Would Die and Jacob 
Have I Loved. Peck and Paterson show how religion can greatly influence 
a person's life and be a basis or guiding force which affects all aspects 
of living. Peck and Paterson follow the young protagonists, Rob in Pigs 
and Louise in Jacobs as they try to discover and accept themselves for 
what they are. In both books, religion is a foundati^m upon which the 
characters build as they learn more about life and their own places in 
the world. 

Peck's A Day No Pigs Would Die tells the story of Rob, a Shaker boy, 
who at twelve has not yet recognized the value of the simple life his religion 
encourages, Rob loves his family and respects their adherence to the rules 
established in the Book of Shaker, but he also feels natural resentment 
toward those mysterious powers, God and Shaker Law, that shape his 
life. Throughout the novel. Peck emphasizes the effect being a Shaker has 
on Rob, In the first chapter, Rob runs away from school, embarrassed 
because another boy laughed at his clothes and made fun of his Shaker 
ways, Rob is not yet confident enough in himself to ignore his schoolmate^ 
taunts. Because Rob does not fully accept Shakerism, he cannot defend 
it. He runs away, but he is ashamed of his behavior. 

Peck includes small details of Shaker life to make his narration more 
realistic and accessible to non-Shaker readers. He mentions that Rob'!s father. 
Haven Peck, takes his weekly bath on Saturday in order to be clean for 
Sunday morning*s Shaker Meeting, He also explains "frills** and the Shaker 
aversion to them. Shakers live an austere, simple life. Unnecessary 
possessions or luxuries are regarded as**a work of the Devil, a frill,** When 
a neighbor offers Rob a pig because Rob helped save the neighbor*s cow, 
Mr, Peck first says the boy cannot have the gift because. *il's not the 
Shaker Way to take frills for being neighborly,'* The Shaker Laws act 
as guidelines for the Pecks* lives. The family docs not live by them out 
of fear but from choice and need for a solid basis. Haven Peck happily 
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allows Rob to have the pig when his neighbor agrees to take a promi<^e 
of help on his farm in return. 

The Book of Shaker is an ever-present force in the Pecks' daily lives. 
Haven tells Rob to build his pig> Pinky, a pen because he "Can^ keep 
swine and kine under tht same roof. Says so in the Book of Shaker," 
The Shaker Laws control not only religious feelings but all aspcas of life. 
Haven explains to Rob that all the laws have a basis in plain reason or 
common sense and are not meant to be arbitrary or overly confining, 

Rob, however, still questions his Shaker values. He needs visible re- 
enforcement and wonders at his father's easy acceptance of a book he cannot 
even read for himself, "How do you know it^ all writ down. Papa?'' Rob 
questioas. His father understands the boy's doubts, and replies, "Our Law 
has been read to me. And because I could not read, I knew to listen with 
a full heart,'' 

Rob accepts the presence of God in his life, bat is not ready to subscribe 
completely to the Shaker rule*:. He does not see any harm in Sunday 
afternoon baseball games or an occasional store-bought coat, things 
considered frills, and tells his father, **lt seems to me what we have most 
is dirt and work," Haven Peck assures Rob they are rich in ways "worldly 
people" are not because they have each other, the land, and a '^mission" 
in life. Haven is trying to tell his son that being content with what one 
has is the true route to happiness. When Rob sadly asks, **Why do we 
have to be Plain People? Why do we. Papa?" his father tells him he will 
have the things he wants as he earns them, an idea that is the basic tenet 
of Shaker life. 

By the conclusion of the novel, Rob has grown a great deal. He is becoming 
a man; and, when his father dies, he is ready to accept responsibility for 
his family. At this point, he turns to his religion, finding in its rituals 
a comfort and security that strengthen him, Rob makes all the funeral 
arrangements, contacting "Mr, Wilcox, who was a good Shaker man and 
who took care of our dead," and the Circle of Shakers in the town, who 
provide a coffin. Called upon to speak at the service, Rob says, "We ask 
only that his soul enter the Kingdom Hall, there to abide forever," reflecting 
his father's simple wants and lifestyle and adopting them for himself, 

JustasShakerismprovidesaconstantbackdropforRob"^ life, Methodism 
and religion in general greatly affect Louise in Patcrson's Jacob Have I 
Loved. Told from Louise*s point of view, the story contains many references 
to religion and the role it plays in the daily life of the island. The steeple 
of the Methodist Church is one of the first things one sees as he approaches 
the island, and its influence is continually felt, 

**Thank the Lord" is a "true island expression," Louise says, **Rass had 
lived in the fear and mercy of the Lord since the ^^rly nineteenth century, 
when Joshua Thomas, *The Parson of the Islands,* won every man, woman^ 
and child of us to Methodism," Their religion is important to the islanders. 
They have morning and evening services on Sunday, along with a Wednesday 
^ night prayer meeting. They also "keep the Sabbath," meaning that on 
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Sundays ihere is "no work, no radio, no fun" and no reading except ihe 
Bible and the Sunday School paper. Island Methodism funher dictates 
a no-alcohol policy, a taboo on playing cards (except for Rook and Old 
Maid), and a strict adherence to (he rules of the Ten Commandments. 

Louise has difficulty accepting God in her life. Because she has been 
raised with a strong religious background, however, she sees God in 
everything. Even as she tries to say she does not believe in God, the Bible 
and Methodist teachings influence all that she does. Talking with Call while 
crabbing, Louise tells a joke about the Apostle Peter and says, *'Even the 
preacher talks about hell.'' Religious references come very naturally in 
Louise's Conversation and are considered a common part of life. The solos 
Louise's sister Caroline and another girl sing in the Christmas concert are 
religious songs and nightly prayers area ritual. Louise shows the importance 
of religion on the islarid as she tests the Captain. Trying to discover if 
he is really Hiram Wallace, she asks him what the Seventh Commandment 
is, realizing that a trt^Mslander would immediately know the answer. 

All the religious fervor of the island seems somewhat hypocritical to 
Louise because she feels rejected by God. At one point she sayst **There 
was something about the thought of God being with me that made me 
feci mor^' ilone than ever. It was like being with Caroline/* the sister Louise 
resents. Louise does not think God is very fair; she feels that Caroline 
has everything and she has nothing. Even as she is angry, howeyen she 
also feels guilty and fearful that she will be "eternally damned for hating*" 
her sister. Louise becomes frustrated because she does not benefit from 
religion, yet she cannot free herself from its influence. 

The negative aspects of religion are embodied in Louise*s grandmother. 
Grandma is rather senile, but her often cruel remarks still upset the family, 
especially Louise. Grandma uses the Bibk as a weapon^ digging up 
quotations that cut into vulnerable places. She preaches against adultery, 
calls Louise's mother a whore, and predicts the end of the world through 
Bible verses. 

When Grandma tells Louise, '^Romans nine thirteen ... As it is written, 
*Jacob have 1 loved, but Esau have I hated/ " Louise convinces herself 
that God does hate her, and there is ''no use struggling or even trying." 
Louise stops going to church and praying, but she does not stop thinking 
about God. After she learns that Call and Caroline are engaged, her first 
thought is, *'How unjust to throw everything at me at once." Then she 
sayst "Ohf God." Remembering that she has renounced Him, she covers 
her thoughts with, 'if 1 had believed in God 1 could have cursed him 
and died." 

Although she tries to reject God* as Louise matures she finally learns 
that God is not responsible for her unhappiness. Once she stops feeling 
victimized, she is able to open herself to others and learn the value religion 
can have in life. Louise has to go away before she can come home, just 
as she must meet Joseph Wojkiewicz before she can truly find herself. 
Q When Joseph tells her, '*God in heaven's been raising you for this valley 
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from the day you were borni" Louise lirst reaets with anger; onee again 
someone is preaehing to her about God and His plan. Then Louise realizes 
that Joseph sees an inner strength and goodness that has been growing 
within her all her life, and she responds with love. 

After Louise delivers the twin habies* the eyele begun at her birth is 
eomplete, and she ean finally find peaee with hetself and God. As she 
walks homei she remembers Caroline singing "I Wonder as i Wander," 
and she feels the power of religious belief and of love, 

Youitg adult novels sueh as A Day No Pigs Would Die and Jacob Have 
I Loved are relevant in today's uneerUin world beeause they address 
problems everyone faees. Coming to terms with oneself and the expectations 
of others are important parts of growing up. As Louise and Rob try to 
d'^eide the part that religion will play in their lives, they are learning about 
themselves and maturing. Adoleseent readers ean identify with Louise's 
and Rob's doubts and questions and find some help in making deeisions 
for their own lives, 
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A Record of Epiphanies in the Work 
of Kerr 



Catherine Zinck 



As A sketches Tucker could Tmd a face sniori|;asbord in ihc hbf:irics. loo^ It seemed 
lo him sometimc<> thai anyone with ^nv trouble ai alt event u:ilty found his way 
to ^ ckty Ithntry, and the rcatly troubled ones becanie rej^uUrs. Their features were 
wrecked with dis:ipp<nntment and forbearanee. Tucker wouUJ look for them at 
the Epiphany hfanch on East 2,ird, (Dinky Hacker, p. 7) 

Tucker Woolf collects faces. The best site is the Epihany library, Atthoughi 
as a characteri he would not malt^e the irony of the above quote, it is 
Ukely that Marijane Meaker enjoys the parallel between what she does 
as Writer E, Kerr and what Tucker does with his drawing. She records 
literary epiphaniesi which is, according to James Joyce, one of the major 
functions of the writer in the twentieth century. Although Kerr does not 
use this tool extensively, when she employs it in such novels as Dinky 
Hacker Shoots Smack, What f Really Think of You. and Nig/tt Kites and 
in her autobiography Me Me Me Me Me, she adds layers of insight. 

The earliest definition of epiphany as a literary term comes from James 
Joyces Stephen Hero, On page 21 1, the title character speaks of a ''sudden 
spiritual manifestation, whether in the vulgarity of speech or of gesture 
or in a memorable phase of the mind itself** Joyce believed that it was 
for the man of tetters to record these epiphanies with extreme care, seeing 
that they themselves are the most ''delicate and evanescent of moments," 

From this minimal definition and Joyce's later use of the concept of 
epiphany in The Portrait of ihe Artist as a Young Man comes one of 
the most important literary techniques of this century, the core of many 
writers' concepts of their own art^ this function of recording epiphanies. 
The writer captures a moment* holds it for the reader, wlio, ideally, 
experiences in turn his own epiphany, his own ''sudden vision"* (Beja, p, 
19), The epiphany as literary technique occurs on three levels; the writer 
experiences it and transmits it in his work, and the audience may then 
have its own revelation. 

In Epiphany in the Modern Novell Morris Beja states that literary 
epiphany has several qualities. The first of these involves the transcending 
of time. The epiphany must last only a short time, perhaps a moment. 
Although this frame can be telescoped or collapsed, the time seems to 
be eternal as opposed to the limitations set by hours and minutes. 
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Time is telescope j in the epiphany in What t Think of YoUr Opal Ringer 
experiences both a literary and a retigiotis epiphany that lasts several minutes 
both in reading time and, in OpaKs life. Opal is at a prayer meeting, a 
Soaking, at the Helping Hand Tabernacle where her father is a preacher. 
She hears all the familiar words and songs. Then she sees a boy she used 
to know come down th^ aisle. For no logical reason she views the world 
from a new vantage point, "Yes, Jesus/' she says, falls unconscious, and 
awakes speaking in tongues (pp, I9S-I97), 

From all the familiar stimuli, from sights and sounds she has heard from 
childhood comes the insight. This is the second quality needed for literary 
epiphany. The cause must be tn\ iai, arbitrary, with no rational relationship 
between trigger and insight. There is no logical explanation for Opal's 
conversion. 

The stimulus for this change of level of awareness is often ordinary* 
'*a concrete object, a work of art, a snatch of talk on the street" (p, 15). 
In her autobiography Me Me Me Me Me, Kerr gives examples of personal 
epiphanies that have been set off by similar common stimuli. She tells 
of the effect that the reading of a line from Thomas Wolfe had on her 
as a young girl, *'For you are what you are, you know what you know, 
and there are no words for the loneliness, black bhter, aching loneliness, 
that gnaws the roots of silence in the night" {Me, p, 15), Kerr knows as 
she reads this phrase that she is changed forever, a significant component 
of epiphany. This insight was similar to one that her librarian had also 
experienced. When the woman saw the Wolfe book, she commented, ''I 
remember how / feU when I first read him"{p, 16), 

This chain of epiphanies, this passing on, handing down, remembering, 
is an important aspect of the experience. Either the past is recaptured with 
fresh insight or an earlier revelation may be relived. These insights are 
generally regarded as secular in nature rather than religious. However, in 
Kerr's case there is obviously some overlap because of the religious elements 
that occur in her books. 

Although Bcja sees literary epiphany as ^'Irreligious , , , anti-religious 
, , . irrational . , . anti-rational*' (p, 21)* Kerr*s strongest epiphany scene 
deals with religious conversion. That this is so is ironic. According to Kathy 
PiehPs article in the Voice of Youth Advocates. Meaker* although fascinated 
by religion* does not yet believe in God (p. 307), In her autobiography 
she claims always to have had "a quarrel with organized religion"" {p, 1 1 1), 
Yet the insights her character Opal receives during her epiphany are strong 
enough to transform her ''My whole life changed. During that in between 
time, long after the seed time, was the harvest, and 11) tell you about 
those harvests from my own experience: Youdon*t see them coming. That's 
what amazes me" (ffVij/ / Think, p, 194), 

Beja believes the use of epiphany as a literary technique to be more 
frequent in the twentieth century for several reasons: he sees a general 
disillusion with religion that engenders a desire for enlightenment now as 
Q Opposed to waiting through several incarnations or for entry into Heaven; 
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a rejection of pure* scientific rationalism, a persistent Romantic influence; 
an increased interest in psychology with an inward preference that often 
leads to introspective, autobiographical work; a sense of isolation^ a '"despair 
of ever having contact with another human being*'; a move toward poetic 
techniques in Dction; and an emphasis on trivial details to establish 
verisimilitude (p. 46). 

Kerr plays with several of these elements in her books. In Night Kites, 
the reader, if not the characters, nmy experience an epiphany. References 
to Edgar Allan Poe trigger flashes of recognition, Nicki's mother is Annabel 
Poe, Nicki lives in a rundown motel called The Kingdom by the Sea where 
the suites are named Helen. The Raven, Dream within a Dream, and Bells, 
Bells^ Bells, In all of her books characters experience intense isolation, 
a theme central to Kerr*s work. Dinky Hocker is isolated by her obesity^ 
Nicki by her instability. Opal Ringpr and Jessee Pcgler by their parenrs' 
religious beliefs, Pete, another character in Night Kites, is set apart by 
the AIDS he has contacted as a result of his homosexuality, Also^ Kerr 
is an expert at the use of trivial detail to create the illusion of a realistic 
world. She has kept up to date with MTV and the Guess? clothes familiar 
to her current readers. 

An epiphany, whether literary or religious^ typically follov^ a specific 
pattern (Beja. p, 26), Paul on the road to Damascus experiences a conversion 
that is not atypical of those used as literary device. Religious conversion 
and litrrary epiphany often follow a similar pattern. At times there is overlap 
as in the case of Opal Ringer whose literary epiphany is also a religious 
conversion. 

Primarily there is a period of deep despair and doubt followed by a 
sense of passivity and hopelessness. Although the insight comes suddenly, 
there may be some form of spiritual preparation. The epiphany is often 
followed by a sense of rebirth after intense struggle, by profound stability 
and peace. 

This pattern is basically the one that Opal Ringer follows. She is filLd 
with despair, hates her life at the Hand of God Tabernacle, would like 
to find any way out. She is tired of her poverty and its segregation. Just 
before the conversion seene she denies the one aspect of her life that had 
previously offered hope, the Rapture, the Hand of God Sweeping up all 
the Chosen to Heaven at the End of the World, 

Her mother starts lo say,"Wbcn R:ipture comes " 

t didnH even let her fimsh. "1'hat dumb thing isn't cvct comingl Wc just ukw;)ys 
sixy it's coming when con^ take what'satrc;idy UcrcV" {H^tias f Tfitttk. p. t9.^) 

Although Opal believes that she has renounced all that had been important 
to her, her moment of epiphany, her conversion, has been carefully prepared 
for by a youth spent in a fundamentalist church where people icgularly 
speak in tongues, are faith-healed, are struek hy the Spirit of the Lord, 
Opal does not believe her faith strong enough to experience these. Yet 
it is no surprise when they occur. 

Opal has done battle with her doubts for the length of the novel. After 
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her convention she feels enormous peaee. No longer isolated, she feels happy 
with her life for the first time. She is eestatic. "^I love you, yes I lovc yoa 
When the Rapture eomes, I want you all along, somehow, some way, every 
last one of you. aseending with vac^iWhat I Thinks p. 208). 

Although Beja does not describe conversion in sexual terms, other writers 
have. This type of epiphany seems more likely to occur if there arc religious 
aspects to the epiphany. Emily Dickinson tells of "Wild Nights— Wild 
Nights!"{Johnson, p. 32). San Juan dc la Cru?. speaks of *'una noche oscura/ 
con ansias en amorcs inftamada'' (Marin, p. 156), "a dark night flamed 
by the torment of love." Opal describes her own epiphany in sexual terms. 
"Bud's body swaying beside my own, everyone moving back and forih. 
I was going up so high. 1 was on a climb. I was reaching so high that 
suddenly Bud's hand reached high to grab mine, holding mine but not 
able to keep me down until I felL I ic\V^{Wim I Tfiittk, p. 197). 

As a literary technique, epiphany has several functions (Beja p. 22). As 
it does in IVhat i R^aliy Think of You. an epiphany may mark the climax 
of the novel. It may also introduce flashbacks, work as a unifying device 
to bring together the threads of the novel. That technique is used both 
in Night Kites and Dinky Hocker. In Night Kites Pete and his mother 
have always used French as a secret language that shuts out the father 
and the rest of the family. In an emoiional scene, Pete's lover Jim speaks 
French to him. The reader Hashes back to similar scenes that had occurred 
between mother and son. The viewpoint character Erick suddenly 
understands the powerful bond between his mother and his brother at the 
moment that the bond is intruded upon. In another scene Pete tells Erick 
**Prendre la lunc avcc Ics dents," **Sci7.c the moon with your teeth" {p. 
113). Whether or not Erick experiences an epiphany with the advice, readers 
may gain insight. 

A reference in Dinky Mocker to Vte Little Prince by Antoinc dc Saint- 
Exupcry serves as a unifying device with the potential for revelation. The 
day that Tucker, the viewpoint charactcri meets Natatiai he sees on the 
sermon board of the First Unitarian Church, **;f you tame me, then we 
shall need each other./ To me you will be unique in all the world To 
you, 1 shall be unique in all the world" {p. 9). For Christmas Natalia, 
throij^h no logical process, gi^ cs Tucker a handmade doll dressed Xo look 
like the Little Prince with the first words of the same verse hand lettered 
on the gold crown (p. 113). Tucker and reader both sxpcricncc a flash 
of recognition. 

In all of the epiphanies mcntioncdi there has been an arbitrary, non- 
rational cause. The follo^ving scenes arc. however, not epiphanies because 
ttieir insight comes logically. Tucker tries to understand the meaning of 
bordello^ His father and his uncle offer vague definitions. However, they 
both give enough information for Tucker to grasp the concept. " 'You 
mean a whorehouse,* Tucker said. *l get it' " (Dinky Mocker, p. 67). Also 
in Dinky Mocker h a climactic scene that is not an epiphany scene. Tucker 
explains conclusioni he has reached logically about Dinky and her 
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nclationsftip with P- John. ''If it wasn*t thai much it was all Susan ever 
had" (p. 193). Later he says, think it's about things amounting to a 
lot more ihan people think they amount to— I think ii*s about having your 
feelings shoved aside , . , People who don*l shoot smaek have problems, 
loo"(P' 194). 

James Joyee saw the funetion of the artist to be a reeorder of epiphanies. 
Although M. E. Kerr may not have eollcetetJ as many as he did, she has 
produeed several evoealive examples of epiphany in her work, her *'liitle 
daily miraejes, illuminations, matehes struek unexpeetedly in the dark , , 
(Woolf, p. 24% 
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A Shelf Life o{ Forever 



Nancy E. Davis 



Ralph Waldo Emerson's *'Nature'' was Ihc order of the day* but it was 
the lust thing I wanted to read, 1 was not feeling well, and all I wanted 
to do was wrap myself up in an afghan, eurl up in my ehair wiih some 
hoi tea 10 drink, and stay there all afternoon, I did just thai, but with 
a small addition, I brought along a eopy of Forever by Judy Blume. Then, 
\ seitled into an afternoon filled wilh memories of ihe fifth grade and 
my first eneounter with Forever. 

Forever is a book full of firsts: first love* first sexual eneounter, first 
heartbreak. These are the things adoleseents are eoncerned with, the ihings 
that affeet them the most ai this time in their lives. It is a topieal book 
that young people have been reading for over ten years, mueh to theehagnn 
of parents everywhere. Despite the main eharaeters' being bright young 
adults living in suburban middle elass Ameriea, parents fear the book for 
the very same reason that young people love it: the sexual eontent. Judy 
Blume onee said, "Sex is very interesting," But parents do not want their 
ehildrcD to be interested in sex, andahercfore. they find mueh of the book 
inappropriate for young people. Thus, f orever has been a eontroversial 
book since il was published in 1975, 

In Forever, Judy Blume sueeessfully eombtnes the ideatistie images of 
young love with the realtstie responsibilities that come with growing up. 
The beautiful silver disk engraved '*vith "Forever*' that Miehaet gives to 
Kalherinc for her eighteenth birthday is in direet eontrast to Katherine's 
deeision to take the responsibility of birth eontrol in her own hands and 
go to planned parenthood in New York to get the Pill, Miehael's gift 
to Ksithcrine is representative of the idealism of youth, while Kaiherine's 
''gift^to Miehael isindieative of the responsibilities of beeoming an adult. 

Parents should rceognize that Katherine and Miehael are actually good 
role models for young people. They are responsible young adults who fall 
in iove and who make a commitment, one that they think will last forever. 
They do not fall into bed the first time they meet, nor is sex the only 
aspect of their relationship. Instead. Blume shows us how the relationship 
develops and how Katherine slowly reaches her decision to sleep with 
Miehael for the first time. Forever deals with sexuality, birth control^ and 
young love in a realistic way, Blume thinks it is important for the adolescent 
to rcali/c that there arc other young people who are trying to cope with 
awakening sexual feelings and that these feelings sire normal and healthy, 

Mattti F t)ii\is nat J stUilcni at ihe Grllcf^v of WdUam mti Man ctirollctl ttt a toursv tleitgtml t<t 
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Her books are reussuring to young people and confLrm the naturalness 
of their sexuality. Conoemned, stifled^ or censored sexuality in the Jwes 
of young adults ean only i^^ad to unhealthy consequenees. 

Forever has a great deal of social value. The book favorably porirays 
the relationship ihai develops bet Veen responsible Jnielli^^enu college-bound 
young adultSi a relationship that eventually eomes to include sex. But, 
despite the attention it has been jr;iven. sex is not the only topic of (his 
book> It is primarily about growing up and realizing thai somehow believing 
m forever is easier when you are young. For Katherine. forever is jusi 
loo long. Some readers have complained ihat Katherine^ firbl encounter 
with sex and her first real break-up are jusi too easy; bul in fact, Blume 
shows ihat neilher experience was easy for Kathertne, thai she was confused 
by ihe sudden ehanges in her life, that she was nervous abouu and ullimately 
disappointed in, her first sexual experieneei and that her break-up with 
Michael was both difficult and painful. 

Many adulis can remember reading Forever when it was firsl published 
or in ihe years immediately following tis publication. Ai my grade school 
in New York, ihe book was often confiscated in the e^ 'ssroom, but because 
wc were reading during class, noi because of its eonienl. It was, in faeti 
never banned or censored from the school library. A friend from Northern 
Virginia remembers thai Forever was the only book in her school library 
that required written parental permission before ii could be checked out. 
There were ways lo read ii though, even if parents said no. All one had 
10 do was borrow an older sibling'^s copy or buy one. Other friends remember 
reading ^he book secretly so that parents and teachers would not find out. 
And in some places, ihe book was actually banned because of the supposedly 
explicit sex scenes. 

Parents and teachers should remember that Blume did not write Forever 
as a treatise encouraging young people to experiment with pre-marital sex. 
There ts no reason for aduUs to believe that, just because adolescents might 
read about sexi they arc going to go out and emulate the experiences of 
the characters in the book. There* of course, are some faults to be found 
with the book. NoneofthecharacterSi other than Katherine. are particularly 
well-developed. That failure to develop other characters is probably why 
adole!;eent girls are more interested in the book than are the boys. Maybe 
if Michael was a stronger character, the book would be equally appealing 
to both sexes. 1 also think that, if Kaiherine's parents were developed a 
Jittle more, the parents of adolescents might be more understanding about 
the book because they could place themselves in the stronger parental role. 
Censoring Forever ^ml books like it will never stop children from growing 
up or prevent them from becoming aware of their own sexuality. We should 
let youth learn about sex in a healthy, open, and informative way, not 
make ihem sneak around and learn about something natural in an 
uninformed, restricted way. Denying human sexuality is unhealthy, and 
banning a book that confronts adolescent sexuality is a way of attempting 
Q to deny young people this very sexuality. Forever neither encourages, nor 
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discourages^ pre-marital sex. [t is mercty a story that attempts to portray 
the adolescent's struggle to balance the idealism of ehiLdhood xvith the reahsm 
of ensuing adulthood. This book should not pose a threat to anyone; 
everyone [ know who read tt as a teenager remembers tt ia a positive 
way, with bittersweet memories of first love. How long will the shelf life 
of this book be? My guess is forever 



GOOD READING FOR SENIOR HIGH STUDENTS: 
NCTE BOOKLIST AVAILABLE IN NEW EDITION 



Getting high sehool students involved ^\ith good books is the uim of j nc\v puperbuek 
guide from the NationctI Couneil of Teaehers of English. The 1985 edition of Book^ 
for Fo/i. just off the press* desenbcs nearly h200 well-written ftetion and nonfietion 
tittcs for young adults, published from 1982 through 1984. The eompilers of this 
widely used rcferenee book are expericneed teaehers of English. In brief, lively 
eomments they describe the particular appeal of each booSc for senior high readers. 
To make their seleetions* they reviewed some 2*500 reeent titles. 

Books ehosen for inelusion are ananged under 49 topies running alphabet ieall> 
from Adventure to Women, in between eome Biography and Autobiography* Careers 
and Jobs. Computers^ Ethnie Experiences* Family ConHiets^ Historieal Fietion. 
Horror^ Human Rights* Humor, Mysteries* Reereation. Romanee^ Seienee, Seienee 
Fietion, Space* and a host of other eategories. The aim Ls lo help high sehool 
readers through the sometimes baffling busmess of fmding books that interest them^ 
for sehool assignments or for their own pleasure or information. 

Because individual testers and utilities difler, the Books for Yoi4 committee note 
titles whose level of diffieulty or eontrovcrsial eontent make them best for mature 
readers. 

Commenting on recent trends in young adult books, reviewmg eommittee chair 
Donald R. Gallo of Central Ct nneetieut State University satd^ *"Vm happy to see 
more books dealing with family relationships— ones which portray parents* 
grandparents and other adults playing important roles in their ehilaren's lives. They 
help students sec their relationships to earlier generations.*' Gallo noted '"better 
literary quality** and "more depth of treatment*' in some teen romances, as talented 
writers turn to this fast-selling genre. 

But he noted publishers eontinutng negleet of blaek and Hispaiue young adult 
readers* as well as other minorities. The problem* he said* is also evident as good, 
older titles by and about minorities go out of print. 

"The 'exeellenee* trend seems to be reducing the number of new high; interest 
books that are easy to read*** Gallo said* "but the need for sueh books remains.'* 

Among books on ihe problems teens face* Gallo eited **a variety of excellent 
new books on issues such as sexuality^ divorce, death* and suicide. Some adults/' 
he said, "would rather not see books on topics as depressing as suicide. But there's 
no question that the better books have potential for helping readers understand 
the emotions inv^ived^ and thus aid prevention and help survivors.** 

Religion* Gallo observed* **used to be ignored totally. U was taboo among 
publishers. Now a few good young adult novels dealing with rehgion ure appearing* 
perhaps as a result of public discussion of issues that involve religion.*' 

Good nonfietion and well-written short stories for young adults are more readily 
available now* Gallo said. But *'thcre is still not a lot of poetry for this audience* 
and plays with teenage characters are still almost nonexistent."* 

Books for You is indexed by title and author. 

(Books for You: A Booklist for Senior High Students^ edited by Donald R. 
Gallo. 380 pages, paperbound. Price: $8.00; NCCTE members* $6.25. IS'tN: 0- 
8141-03634. LC* 85-21666* Available from NCTE. Urbana. Illinois. Stock No. 03634- 
015.) 




Pinky's Tale; 

An Appreciative Response to 
A Day No Pigs Would Die 



Judy Morrell 



1 first met Pinky dvring an adolescent literature course 1 took recently, 
and I shall never forget her or her touching siory. It wasn*t until my second, 
more careful trip through Robert Newton Peck'^s A Day No Figs Would 
Die (Detl, 1972), however, that I made some important discoveries about 
this deceptively brief but loaded autobiographical book about an unassuming 
twelve-year-old Vermont farm boy and his pet pig, Pinky. 

L Rarely in American literature has an animal, let alone a lowly pig, been 
used so effectively for so many literary purposes. In her own quiet way 
(except, of course, foroccasional significant grunts orsqueals to convey 
her moods that range from contcntmer* to terror), Pisiky is truly the 
unifying force in the novel 

2, Pinky is also Peck's subtle vehicle for conveying many of his significant 
points about the lifestyle of thest; charming Vermont people among whom 
he grew up and specifically about a boy*s bittersweet rite of passage 
into adulthood. 

3. This is a perfect lovel for class study in grades eight through ten. 

A Day No Figs Would Die tells the poignant story of Robert Peck's 
maturity from boyhood to manhood during his critical thirteenth year 
Its theme, then, asks the universal question, "What does it take to be a 
man?'' To answer that question Peck seleas specific meaningful episodes 
from that important year and presents just the rich essence of them in 
fifteen fast-moving chapiers that reveal some tough realities of the rural 
Vermont life in the I920's. Such an episodic style, of course, requires l 
unifying factor to lie all tite pieces together into a meaningful whole. Peck's 
use of Rob as the first-person narrator automatically provides much unity, 
and his early introduction of Pinky as Rob's pet and constant companion 
reinforces the connections in plot. Pinky*s natural objectivity balances the 
subjectivity of any first-person narrator 

As the center of Rob's attention, the pig is a convenient vehicle for many 
of Peck's interesting sidelights in the noveU such as an explanation of some 
Shaker beliefs as well as a demonstration of the religious tolerance among 
Vermontcrs. Since the Pecks an. strict Shakers who allow themselves "no 
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frills," Baby Pinky'^ arrival as a gift from a gratcfui neighbor presents 
a moral problem. Because a pet is considered a frill, Rob has never had 
any Hve thing to call his own, yet the piglet is obviously just th: companion 
and recipient of stored-up affection that this tonely bo> .':eds as he 
approaches adolescence. Haven Peck, Rob's f'^oud father, immediately 
refuses the gift, pointing out that Shakers help neighbor^ boc;iuse it is right 
to do that, not to earn a frill Pinky then becomes a means for the good 
Baptist neighbor, Benjamin Tanner, toshow bis respect for Haven's religious 
views and pride, for he cleverly insists tbat the animal is a beUted birtbday 
gift for the boy. Apparently Shakers can have birthday gifts, for the piglet 
is then allowed into Rob's arms and heart, and thus sbe begins her literary 
journey. 

Pinky's next function is to provide Peck with the opportunity to show 
Haven's wealth of practical knowledge as a farmer as well as some of his 
Shaker wisdom gleaned from sixty years of hearing the Book of Shaker 
read at the Meeting House. Since Pinky needs a pen. Haven decides to 
convert the large, old corn cratch into a sty, but Hrst be insists on dragging 
it from its location adjacent to the cow barn out to the nearby meadow. 
When Rob says that even their strong ox Sc'omon could not do that feat. 
Haven tells him that they will help by giving the ox some "extra thinking." 
That opens the door for his technical how-to less n on using a capstan, 
an axle, and a crank handle coupled to an ox (old-fashioned physics?) 
to accomplish a seemingly impossible feat of strength. As Solomon works. 
Haven explains to Rob (and the reader) the Shaker Law, which goes way 
back and which forbids keeping swine and kine under the same roof because 
the instinct of a domesticated farr4j animal like a cow or ox makes it fear 
a naturally wild meat-eater like a pig to the extent that the proximity of 
a pig can curdle a cow's milk. 

Although Pinky is a reminder of Haven'is grim occupation as a pig 
slaughterer, she is also the symbol of hope for the family's financial 
improvement, for she appears to have great potential as a brood sow that 
could produce up to two dozen marketable piglets each year. As Mr. Tanner 
tells Rob, "That'^ dollars, boy. Dollars you can pay off this farm with. 
Good solid Yankee dollars that you can bank" (p. 123). Ironically, it is 
Pinky's inability to reproduce that leads to the novel'is sad climax. 

Pinky is also Peck'^ vehicle for showing the interdependence of the 
Vermont farmers of the 1920's. When she shows no estrus well after the 
time she should have come into heat. Neighbor Tanner brings to the Peck 
farm his prize boar Samson to pro\ide stud service toeneourage her maturity 
into a lucrative brood sow. While there, he voices his concern for Haven^ 
apparent failing health, mentions his former close ties with the Pecks, ani* 
encourages Rob to **man the place" so Haven can get a reprieve from 
so many years of hard work. He is also there at Haven *s funeral to reassure 
Rob by accepting him as an equal farmer and to offer assistance in running 
the farm if needed, ft is tbat confidence and reassurance that helps the 
boy become the man of the family and '*do what*s got to be done." 
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About midway through the novel. Peck uses Pinky's need for a bath 
to enable Rob to hear neighborhood gossip and thus to allow the reader 
to get a fuller picture than a twelve-year-old can provide of some of the 
minor characters. As Rob scrubs his pet outside the open kitchen window, 
he overhears his mother and aunt inside discussing the rumor that a close 
neighbor. Widow Bascom, has been heard laughing with her hired hand 
late at night ''and there weren't a light burning in the whole house'' (p. 
77). Besides providing delightful comic relief directly after the grisly scene 
in which Haven helps a neighbor with a guUty conscience dig up and claim 
the tiny coffin of his illegitimate baby daughter^ the gossip also enables 
Rob's mother, Lucy Peck, to reveal in charming Vermont dialect that under 
her solemn, '^no frills'* gray dress, this Shaker lady is still a warm, 
compassionate, and probably passionate woman. After implying that she 
too enjoys laughing in the dark with her man, she concludes the scene 
with, ''And if Iris Bascom and her man giggle in the dark, they can have 
my blessing for whatever it*s wortir (p. 78). Probably no twelve-year-old 
of Rob's era would, except by such an accident, have been apt to observe 
and interpret those very personal attributes of his own mother that reveal 
her ^s the well-rounded character that she is in the novel. 

in the very next paragraph, Pinky is once again the key link in the 
narrative, for Rob explains, "As i sat there on the bench outside, trying 
to rub the clsy off Pinky, I got to thinking about my own run-in with 
Widow Bascom." He briefly describes a scene in which she wtiacked him 
and his buddy with a broom for running through her strawberry paicU 
and then he tells about a second, more recent meeting during which he 
chatted amiably with her and Ira Long, the hired man, and then told them 
how much he wished he could show Pinky at the upcoming Rutland Fair. 
When Iris later telb Mrs. Tanner about that, she sets in motion the wheels 
for the Tanners to invite Rob (and the reader) to go with them to the 
fair. Rob is still scrubbing Pinky a few minutes later when his father arrives, 
teases him about washing the pig so much, and then gives him permission 
to go where Haven has never been in sixty years— the Rutland Fair. That 
night while Rob is preparing to sleep in the corn cratch with his super- 
clean pet, he confides to her his conclusion (and Peck*s) about the widow^s 
conduct: "'Pinky, having a big hired man around like Ira may be sinful. 
But I say the Widow Bascom is some improved*" (p. 84). 

Sending rinky with Rob to the Rutland Fair provides Peek with several 
additional opportunities to include in his novel important bits of humor, 
local color* and more of the technology of the 1920's. Just before involving 
the reader in parading around the sawdust ring with Rob to show Mr. 
Tanner's prize oxen. Peek teaches another how-to lesson, this time about 
the crude flash photography of that era. As Rob tells it, "We spent the 
better part of an hour getting our picture took. The man who owned the 
camera got up under a big black tent. His wife held a funny looking geegaw 
up in the air. It looked like some sort of snow shovel to me. But it was 
^ the first snow shovel I ever see explode. You never saw such a bang of 
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light on a cloudy day in your life'' (p, 89), At the fair Peek also shows 
Mr. Tanner's deep feelings for Rob when he helps him bathe the dung- 
covered Pinky and then when e lovingly cares for the boy after Rob throws 
up on the judge's shoe and ti faints during the pig judging, 

Oceasionaily Peek uses Pink^ as Rob's pupil in order to include interesting 
legends and folklore of rural Vermont, At one point Rob gives Pinky (and 
us) a history lesson about Robert Rogers, after whom Rob was named, 
and hisdaring escape from the Iroquois Indians near Lake George in nearby 
New York, On another occasion Rob gives a hilarious, confused aecounl 
of the most famous Vermonter, Ethan Allen, and his baseball team, the 
Green Mountain Boys, Like many twelve-year-olds, Rob usually manages 
to take bits from unrelated events and wind them neatly together into his 
personal view of the situation, much to the delight of the reader who knows 
the real story. 

It is also with Pinky that Rob (and the reader) enjoys rolling in the 
soft purpie clover covering the beautiful Vermont countryside, sucking the 
sugary nectar from a clover flower shoot, and watching a hawk soar high 
overhead and then suddenly drop ''fast as a stone" to attack a rabbit nearby. 
When the victim's death cry is so ''full of pity that !t even made Pinky 
get to her feet" (p, 62), the sensory effect is dramatized, and we hear it 
too, 

Pinky's main mission, of eourse. is to be the instrument of Rob's rapid 
maturation that thirteenth year. Appropriately, the name of this Vermont 
town is Learning, As the novel begins, Rob is an irresponsible ehild who 
runs away from school during recess because another boy has made fun 
of his handmade Shaker clothing. As soon as Pinky arrives, however, Rob 
takes on the responsibility of providing her food and care and thus begins 
to mature. Within a few months he is learning the realities of animal 
husbandry and the money it can bring: a pig is more than a pet to a 
man. When two futile matings prove Pinky is barren at a time when the 
Peck family desperately needs food, Rob must endure the agony of having 
to hold his beloved pet still while his father slaughters it, As Rob sobs 
and looks down at the ^'sopping wet Jake of red sJush" (p. 129) that was 
Pinky, Haven Peck answers the thematic question, "What does it take to 
be a man?" With his big, rough, cold hand "dripping with pig blood,*" 
he touches the boy's eheeic, trying to wipe away the tears, and he says, 
"But Tm thankful yonVe a man , , , That's what being a man is all about, 
boy, it's just doing what's got to be done/' With his free hand he wipes 
away his own tears, Pinky's death thus provides the impetus for the only 
physical show of affection and tears Rob ever sees from his proud Shaker 
father, who, he knows, is dying. The proof of the boy's achievement of 
manhood is evident that M^y morning five months later whtn, at the tender 
age of thirteen years and three months, he Hnds his father's body, handles 
the funeral arrangements, digs the grave in the orchard, gives the eulogy, 
and then takes over the farm chores. When his aging mother tells him 
before the funeral that she is glad to have him to handle the arrangements 
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because she could not do it alone, he sounds just like Haven when he 
replies, "^Yes, you could. Mama, When you're the only one to do something, 
it always gels done" (p, 1 33), 

A Day No Pigs Would Die is an ideal novel for class study in grade 
eight, nine, or ten for many reasons. First, the brief, episodic chapters 
lend themselves to convenient homework assignments easy to discuss the 
next day in class with a slow or average group. The brevity and quick 
pace of the novel also lend themselves to a one-sitting first reading for 
a faster class. The relaxed, conversational style makes the story deceptively 
simple, but upon closer examination the careful reader begins to discover 
the wealth of underlying implications and deeper meanings, 

A Day No Pigs Would Die is also a perfect instrument for teaching 
or reinforcing a study of the elements of fiction, such as characterization, 
plot structure, integral setting, theme, and point of view. Each of these 
elements is so carefully crafted that this novel could become the standard 
for other novels studied by the class. 

The book's language is another fertile field of study. Besides providing 
a flavor of the often ungrammatical, rural Vermont dialect of the 1920's 
(e,g,, "het up,** "mirthful,** "her hindquarters sort of hunkered down"*), it 
is full of sensory-rich figurative language. The frequent similes are 
delightfully fresh and certainly appropriate for these rural speakers (e,g,, 
'*The valley yellow like golden rod. Like somebody broke eggs over the 
hillside'' p, 108), Fresh metaphors are also frequent (e,g,, "The hawk was 
pasted against a cloud'* p, 61), The rich multisensory images in every chapter 
are also apt expressions for a bright twelve-^year-old narrator who is very 
awar^ of the sights, sounds, textures, and smelts around him, and they 
eneourage the reader to experience the story vicariously (e,g,. The cemetery 
njud "frosted the wheels like they was cake, and it sucked your boots. 
Made you feel you were standing in syrup," pp, 70-71), Other poetic devices 
sueh as personification, onomatopoeia, and alliteration also abound. 

Students do enjoy humor in novels, and it is frequent and delightful 
in A Day No Pigs Would Die. Usually it is the result of Peck's filtering 
the story through the perspective of an inexperienced I920's farm boy 
narrator to the sophisticated I980's reader. When Rob tries, for example, 
to figure out the meaning of words new to him like restroom, pervert , 
and tutor and then relates them erroneously to humorous characters and 
events mentioned earlier, the reader laughs aloud. 

Another neffson that A Day No Pig^i Would Die is so useful for elasi 
study is that its adult /adolescent relationships are consistently wholesome, 
realistic, and sensitively drawn. The love and respect shared by Rob and 
his father are especially poignant; each understands the other's feelings, 
role, and needs, Rob's relationship with his good neighbor, Mr, Tanner, 
is also one of love and respect, Tanner*s efficient, productive farm and 
his wise stewardship of it become the boy'^s model for future success, Rob's 
relationships with the women in the novel are also warm, respectful, and 
meaningful. Since the reader tends to like and respect him, Rob can serve 
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as an effective, credible role-model, which is nol a feature lhat is common 
in much of the adolescent fiction available today. 

It is amazing that such a relatively brief book can be so loaded with 
literary worth, wholesome values, and believable characters as well as a 
theme meaningful to most adolescents— the tough passage from childhood 
to maturity. Pinky's tale would certainly be a worthy addition to (perhaps 
replacement of) some of the traditional but often out-of-date novels studied 
in junior high school that do not speak to today's youth nearly as well. 



Teachers* * * Write and Share Your Ideas! 



The NCTE Committee on Professional Writing Networks for Teachers and 
Supervisors is ready to help you. If you are interested in sharing your 
ideas« but feel you would like some help in writing an article for publication 
in a profc5SionaljournaL the Committee is available to give you suggestions 
and support. Send your partially completed or fully completed manuscript 
to Dr. GaiJ L TomPkins* University of Oklahoma, College of Education. 
820 Van Vleet Oval, Norman, OK 73019. Your manuscript will then be 
sent to 3 committee member who will read and respond to it and then 
return it to you with suggestions. 




A Hero Still Ain't Nothin' 
But a Sandwich 



Lynn Newbury 



Betijie Johnson: 

Mart, Iht tv^entyfive ntw* I'm m\^hiy giad I mttth iu but there's ttntes i wished 
Btitler /ust drappetl me off a that roof edge. It's heen a long road bat I made it. 
Thossa t'ijK Kickin' ain't fiin and f only ^ot worse before I got heiter. Butler was 
rizht wheti he fottl rue you gotta belteve m yourse/f can't nobody efsc heheve in 
you for you. No one else gonna keep your veins dean, di^^ Butler belteved tn 
n\e when / was fixm' at thirteen hut / wasn't rea</y yet^to beheve m myse/f f 
mean. I broke his heart Qtid Matna^s heart again and again until they near cuf 
me toose and put me out on the street, / came near bein' put in that detention 
place but I got lucky. 

When I was 'most sixteen, 'I got holfi of a hat shot andende<I up tn the hospital 
and then In another del ox program. After detox f was in some fancy rehab program 
before they even let me leave. Man, I didn't tike everyone watchm' me so close 
iike. When f got home, Butler and Mama looked /ike they just wasn't gonna pui 
u/t with no more trouble from me. Somehow hem' clean just stuck that time, I 
saw / was drivtn ' those folks crazy, them iryin ' to forgive me and understand me 
while alt's / did was keep makin' mistakes, J guess I fust grew up then. There 
I was, a junkie at sixteen and 1 said "Damntii Benjie, straighten up. Shake it," 
And / did. 

So now l*m workln* with thxrteen'year'olds Just like me. Man, it's like lookin* 
inta a mirrar^those boys shoatin* skag, hakin*ol<I and used up fore their tunc. 
I guess I be lucky if I help two or three of Vm* / ain*t had no formal trauun^ 
or noihin' like that hut I know the Junk. Xau^e / dtd it. Thassa fact, f </iii (he 
sttiff, 

Alice Childress* novel A Hero Am*t Noihin*^ Bui a Sandwich !s now 
twelve years old, but it is not in the least outdated* This stark and virtually 
hopeless glimpse of a young drug user is thoroughly realistic* but it is 
Childress' sensitivity which has rendered this book transcendent of time. 
The drug problem has not disappeared from our streets; jn fact* it has 
grown worse and is now a national coneern* On a more fundamental level, 
however^ people's emotions have not changed; and herein lies the appeal 
of Childress' young adult novel, Childress captures the pain of Bcnjie's 
mother and grandmother, the anger and frustration of Butler^ and the 
honesty of Jimmy-Lee, The emotions evoked in this book aie universal* 
and they are espeeiatty valid reactions to Benjie 's problem. Drug addiction 
tears people apart* both family and friends, A Hero can be widely applied 
because of its human element* Thanks to this element, A HeroAtn*i Noihin* 
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But a Sandwich will continue to be read by adolescents and adults for 
years to come. 

Although Childress' novel raises eyebrows, it is nevertheless an 
educationally valuable tool. Teachers apu parents may not at first realize 
the total worth of this book* and they may yank it from the classroom 
because of the profanity and the graphic discussion of narcotics. However 
doing so would be a mistake. As one who has lived with heroin addiaion 
in myfamily^ I would fight to keep this book in junior high school classrooms. 
A Hero Stilt Ain't Noihin Bui a Sandwidi is one hundred percent realistic 
with just the correct amount of hope: almost none. But this book makes 
a strong impression which could influence a few lives. It can only change 
lives, however, if adolescents read it. 

One important point that needs to be taught along with this book is 
that drug addiction is not only a ghetto concern. Heroin use does not 
belong exclusively to skid row bums In Harlem. The publicity of late on 
the widespread use of cocaine among executives, sports figures, and 
housewives has raised awareness about drug abuse. However, heroin is 
still kept behind closed doors. Heroin addiction is found in upper* middle* 
and lower classes and in rural, urban and suburban surroundings. 
Adolescents need to 'oz given this information so that they may be less 
vulnerable. Drug addiction is a very sensitive topic but one which we cannot 
afford to keep in the closet. 

Another aspect of the book which needs to be highlighted by educators 
is that vulnerability is not only a result of what types of people one "hangs 
arocnd with.** Association is a large part of the drug culture, but it not 
the deciding factor. Rather, drug reliance occurs as a result of a poor self- 
image, ind we see this cause-effect relation in Benjie. His problems are 
typical, but he does not view them as such. Thus, he reacts differently 
than the average adolescent. Jimmy-Lce has more self-respect, and he tries 
to infuse Benjie with it. However, Benjie has neither the courage nor the 
value for his own life that is necessary to kick his habit. He b willing 
to waste his life because he feels it is insignificant. Adolescents today often 
feel this way. They are in a ''no man's land*' with the stress always on 
growing up faster. Adolescents must be taught that it is okay to be thirteen. 

Jimmy-Lee expresses the difficulty of being an adolescent. He iaiks about 
the need to get away: "1 gotta get a divorce from my parents, my 
neighborhood, my sehool, and my old buddies, so 1 can think or not think 
for two-three weeks. Could 1 come tn without a habit or bein* tn bad with 
the law?'' Jimmy-Lee realizes that it is okay to be hurting. As M. E. Kerr 
put it in her novel Dinky Mocker Shoots Smack, "You don*t have to shoot 
smack to have problems.*' It is normal to have problems and to need to 
get away. Adolescents should not be taught that they must be happy all 
the time. Jimmy-Lee's insight is one which many adolescents never reach. 

Vet another factor which should be impressed upon students reading 
A Hero is that there Is help to be found. Tliere is hope even when statistics 
would seem to indicate, otherwise. Many schools are incorporating 
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intervention programs that attempt to identify students who are *'at risk" 
for drug and alcohol abuse. There are peer counselors to be found along 
with professjonaJ counselors. There are telephone hot-lines and free clinics 
as well as private clinics. Adolescents should be made aware of the available 
help and should also be made to realize that one slip can be easily corrected. 
Drug use is not an "all or nothing'' problem. You can always get out. 

Finally, A Hero should be accompanied by a factual unit on narcotics. 
All young adults, even the street-smart ones, have misinformation about 
drugs. Adolescents should be spoken to by an ex-addict. Educators should 
not spare them the gory details. Drugs are too often glamorized, and we 
must expose our adolescents to the bitter irony of drug abuse. People 
continue to believe that drugs will help to solve their problems, when, 
in effect, they simply aggravate them. Our culture revolves around 
dependencies, dependencies on coffee, cigarettes, or heroin. Adolescents 
must be taught to rely on themselves as opposed to foreign substances. 

Thus, we should embrace Alice Childress' novel A Hero Ain't Nothin* 
But a Sandwich and put it to work for us. The book*s value lies in its 
sensitive treatment of the taboo topic of drugs. Childress does not equivocate, 
and this hard-line approach is just what today's adolescents need. In an 
era of ambiguous values and norms^ more and more Americans are turning 
to drugs. This novel is the perfect way to initiate a serious discussion among 
teenagers of the hazards of drug use. 
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A Look at Foster Care 
in The Great Gilly Hopkins 



Phyllis Stokes 



Crowing up can be a painful experience for many adolescents, but 
especially for young people who are not living in the traditional family 
setting of natural parents and siblings. Katherine Paterson's novel, The 
Great Gilly Hopkins (Avon, 1979)* is about a few weeks in the life of 
a foster child who has grown up in several different foster homes but still 
waits for her natural mother to claim her Having been a foster mother 
myself for almost ten years, I was curious to examine Paterson's fictional 
treatment of this special adolescent situation for realism or potential 
sensationalism: I found much of the former and none of the latter. Paterson's 
novel blends the beauty of a child discovering her ability to love with the 
turmoil of a very unusual family unit. Cllly's delightful personality radiates 
through the sad story of her life situation, giving the reader hope that 
Gilly will persevere long enough to heal herself of her past wounds. 

Gilly is the synthesis of foster children— believable in her hostile attitude, 
her naive faith in her natural mother's concern for her, her independent 
sense of humor, her pain and struggle for survival, and her ultimate giving 
of love to her new foster family. While she is very much a normal child 
with her delight in fanciful thoughts and mental word play, her reactions 
and interactions exemplify the psychological intensity that is present daily 
in the life of a child who has been denied the stability and comfort of 
a loving* dependable home. Gilly lives with the ever present knowledge 
that, for some reason she does not even know, her mother chose not to 
be her mother; and this painful thought is deep in her unconscious all 
the time, every day, ceaselessly. She has learned to insulate herself from 
a reality that hurts her, to strike out at others before they mentally knock 
her down, and to convince herself that she is stronger than the forces that 
control her present, plan her future, or are responsible for her past 

One advantage we, the readers, have in getting to know Gilly is the 
fact that Paterson has allowed us access to Gilly 's feelings and stream o.^ 
consciousness* an access to knowledge rarely available to the real life foster 
mother. Typical older foster children are reticent and unwilling to express 
feelings or thoughts. Their actions and reactions, their facial expressions 
and body language* their overt performances at school* and their behavior 
with others arc the only data we can interpret to understand the workings 
of a particular child. In the story of Gilly> we do not question the validity 
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of our interpretation of her because wc hear what she thinks and feels 
and eventually how she loves, all in her own thought processes. 

When Gilly is introduced to m, she is moving again to a new foster 
home, Gilly has lived with four different families since she was placed in 
protective custody at the age of three, and she is one tough kid, or so 
she wants the world to think. She displays a critical attitude toward 
everything and everyone new. She repels overtures of kindness with rude 
comments and drives others away who do not measure up to her 
expectations. She tests her control over her new environment and begins 
to discover the weak points of those in authority. We sometimes forget 
the shocking fact that these characteristics belong to a child who is only 
eleven years old. 

Gilly exhibits anger and negative attitudes toward her new foster mother, 
Maime Trotter, by yelling to her the first night that she will not help with 
supper. Gilly delights in tormenting William Ernest, an abused foster child 
with learning disabilities, who also lives with Mrs. Trotter. The first day 
at the new school Gilly refuses to return a basketball to a group of boys 
and ends up successfully fighting alt six of them at one time. Gilly sends 
an msultmg original greeting card to her t^^w teacher* Miss Harris, who 
is the only black teacher she has ever had, in an attetnpt to make her 
mad. 

This negative behavior is rooted in fear and anger. Ner Ltttner^ who 
has Written about foster children and their special needs in Some JYaumatic 
Effects of Separation and Placement, states that hostility is a traumatic 
effect of separation from previous foster parents and of the initial separation 
from the natural mother. The child has to learn to master **the painful 
feelings ... of abandonment, of helplessness and of anger'' (p. 10). The 
placement with the new parent. Trotter, as Gilly calls her, poses the problem 
to Gilly that threatens other foster children: will my new parents keep 
me^ and, if so, how long; or will I be rejected, again? Gilly must deal 
with residual separation anxiety that has applied itself in layers, one coat 
for every foster hottie placement* besides the initial separation anxiety when 
her birth mother gave her vp eight years ago. 

The anxiety manifests itself in Gilly^s simply being mad. She is mad 
at former foster mothers who gave her back to county social services. When 
the Dixons moved to Florida* she "was put out like the rest of the trash 
they left behind." She is mad at new foster mothers who still are not her 
natural mother. ''The look on Trotter's face was the one Gilly had^ in 
some deep part of her, longed to see all her life, but not from someone 
like Trotter.'* She is mad at teachers who do not treat her with special 
attention or respond to her power struggles. ''She was not used to being 
treated like everyone else. Ever since the first grade, she had forced her 
teachers to make a special case of her." She is mad at other kids at school 
who may be potential friends who will have to be left behind when it 
is lime to move again and who may have natural mothers at home. **Why 
did it have to be so hard? Other kids could be with their mothers all the 
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time." She is mad at herself for being the kind of kid whose mother does 
not want to live with her. Gilly thought of her mother, **lf she k new what 
1 was like, she*d never come." She is mad basically at her whole world. 
'*lt wasnt fair— nothing was fair/* 

Gilly wants her life ordered, and her altitude toward eleanliness refteets 
this need. Before she sits down at the new foster home, she rids the area 
of dust, ^'Gilly took one of the piJIows off the eouch and used it to wipe 
every traec of dust off the piano beneh before sitting down on it." She 
thinks of the Trotter house as being '^an uglv, dirty house/* eompared to 
the previous foster home of the Nevinses'whieh had been **dustless/* Meeting 
Agnes for the first time on the playground, Gilly notlees ''how dirty her 
fingernalts were/* As she searehes Mr. Randolph's library for his poetry 
book, she begins to straighten the shelves without thinking. •*lt bothered 
her to have everything in a muddle. 

Foster children who are vietims of ehild abuse and/or negleet and who 
have been shifted from one foster home to another will often feel manipulated 
and out of eontrol of their own lives. They will attempt to eontrol their 
own environnient through power struggles, open defianee of authorities, 
manipulation of others, and intimidation of weaker aequaintances. Gilly 
asserts her independenee by refusing to wear a eoal the first night she 
walks next door to get Mr. Randolph, an elderly black man who eats 
dinner with Trotter. When Gilly fights with the boys on the playground 
the first day ofsehool, she is sent to the prinelpaFs offiee, where she stares 
down the administrator with confidenee. *Teople hated that— you staring 
them down as though they were the ones who had been bad. They didn't 
know how to deal with U. Sure enough. The prineipal looked away first. 
The first night's dinner has Gilly ealeulating how to act so as to be safe. 
She ^'thought it better not to seem to enjoy her supper too mueh." She 
diseovers how proteetive Trotter is of William Ernest and sees this tendeney 
as her inside eontrol over her new foster mother '^Power over the boy 
was sure to bepower over Trotter in the long run." When Agnes approaehes 
Gilly at sehool, calling her by name, Gilly thinks '"this girl had power over 
her"" beeause she, Gilly, did not know the other glrU name. Later, when 
Agnes tells Gilly that both of them gel free luneh, Gilly decides ''The first 
thing she was going to teaeh Agnes Stokes was v^hen to keep her big mouth 
shut." 

Gilly believes she has to be tough to survive, and maybe she is right. 
Self-preservation aceounts for the survival of many abused and negleeled 
children, and Gilly proteets herself with a layer of toughness which she 
tries to use to stay in eontrol of her life. She brags in the beginning that 
"1 am not niee. 1 am brilliant. 1 am famous across this entire eounty. Nobody 
wants to tangle with the great Galadriel Hopkins. 1 am too elever and 
too hard to manage. Gruesome Gilly, they call me.*" After the soeial worker 
has left Gilly at Trotter's home^ Gilly thinks that she ean ''stand anything 
. . . as long as she was in eharge.'' She verbally intimidates Agnes in unkind 
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taunts at lunch. "You know, don't you, Agnes, it makes me sick just looking 
at you?" 

Being tough and mean and unlovabJe is a form of defense that many 
foster ehi'dren wear against beeoming elose to new family members and 
friends. Littner says that "By making the new foster parents angry, he 
eauses them to withdraw and nejeet him; whieh in turn provides him with 
an exeuse to be angry baek at them" (p. 19). G'llly does not want to faee 
rejection again, although she represses these feelings with her tough routine. 
She wouJd rather be the one hurting than the one being hurt. By creating 
an immediate eonfrontatjon for whieh she ean openly feel responsible, she 
also creates an object for repressed guilt from her mother's rejection of 
her many years ago. 

An interesting battJe rages between Gilly and others over the use of her 
name. During the trip to Trotter*s home. Miss Ellis, the social worker, 
refers to her as '*GiUy." "My name," Gilly said between her teeth, "is 
Galadricl." When the new teacher, Miss Harris, asks to calJ her GaUdriel 
Gitly yells at her to call her ''Gilly.'* As Gilly meets Mr. Randolph for 
the first time, however, she tells him that her name is Gilly. 

The responses to both Miss Ellis and Miss Harris of conflicting name 
usage are only plays for power. Gilly wants to be in control of the situation. 
The name itself is not the issue, who controls the name is the important 
thing. GilJy has nothing to prove to Mr. Randolph, nor does she feeJ 
threatened in any way by him, so she can naturally respond with the name 
she used. 

J think there may be a bit more to Gilly's strong reaction to her teacher's 
using the complete name of Galadricl, The one photograph Gilly possesses 
of her natural mother, the picture so delicately described by Faterson, is 
probably Gilly's prized possession. It has been packed and unpacked just 
as her brown suitcase has, too many times. "She never knew if she'd be 
in a place long enough to make it worth the bother," GilJy says as she 
took out the photograph. Her mother's eyes "laughed up at her as they 
always did." Gilly considers this photograph the only affirmation that she, 
indeed, has a real mother. 

Gilly^ impressions of her mother^ picture arc idealistic: "glossy black 
hair in gentle waves without a hair astray. She looked as though she was 
the star of some TV show . . . even the teeth were gorgeous." There are 
two names on this photograph. One is her mother's name on a ^'little piece 
of tape," which in its impersonal and removable state is a sad testament 
to the only identification of the mother. The other name is written in the 
corner, as a salutation or dedication, *Tor my beiiutiful Galadriel." Gilty 
cherishes this picture in its pasteboard frame as a sign from her mother 
that she is a beloved daughter. Gilty wants no one else to call her Galadriet. 

1 have unpacked many a brown paper bag which contains all the material 
possessions of foster children who have been placed in our home. Each 
child has at least one item, usually a picture or a special toy or book, 
^ with a dirty, sticky piece of masking tape attached, bearing a name. Sadness 
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wells up in me to think that a child's total existence can be identified and 
affirnrted by a piece of tape on one cherished possession which is that child's 
only proof of his past, Katherine Paterson captures the pathos of what 
the picture means to Gilly and how GiUy still holds on to the hope that 
her mother still loves her This holding on to a memory or, in Gilly'scase, 
a possession associated with a loved one no longer around is one of the 
characteristics of the grieving process involved in dealing with separation 
and loa^ of parents, Claudia Jewett details the complete grieving piocess 
in her bool'. Helping Children Copewitli Separation and Loss. She compares 
the feeling of loss that foster children experience every time they move 
to a new foster home with the feelings of grief that natural children (and 
adults, too) must deal with when confronted with the death of a loved 
one. Ms, Jewett states that in the first stage of early grief, the child will 
deny that the parent is gone, believing that Mother will return. The child 
will cherish mementos, letters, and pictures, just as Gilly does (p, 29), 

Other characteristics of a grieving child are seen in Gilly's behavior and 
thought processes. During the shock reaction to a separation, fosterchildren 
will think the separation will be short lived and will erigage in magical 
thinking, which is the first stage of processing life through the senses instead 
of the intellect (Jewett, p, 7), As with Gilly, the children consider themselves 
to be the center of the universe and believe that they cause whatever happens 
in their lives. This magical thinking will reappear in times of crisis, 

Gilly interprets her world in a magical way when she thinks that her 
mother, Courtney, will send for her when knowledge of her new foster 
home environment reaches California, where Courtney lives. Shocked by 
the unusual mixture of family members and nei4^,ibors in her new home, 
Gilly tells herself that she should write her mother, "Courtney , , , would 
probably sue county welfare if she knew what kind of place they'd forced 
her daughter to come to," And later, "Shell come to get me then, for 
sure , * * Her mother wouldn't stand for her beautiful Galadriel to be in 
a dump like this for one single minute, once she knew," As she drops 
off to sleep that first night with Trotter, Gilly promises herself **for the 
millionth time" that she will find her mother, write her, and ''tell her to 
come and take her beautiful Galadriel home,'' 

This magical thinking, states Jewett, occurs throughout the grieving 
process. During the second phase of mourning, the child moves through 
a period oi^ye^Ttiing and pining" (Jewett, p, 33), Gilly fantasizes her own 
happy ending; "She would knock on the door, and her mother would open 
tt. And Courtney would throw her arms around her and kiss her all over 
her face and never let her go," There is a conflict between her desire to 
hold on to the dream and her need to relinquish the past, Gilly ''put her 
head down and began to cry. She didnt mean to, but it was so unfair. 
She hadnt even seen her mother since she was three years old. Her beaut.ful 
mother who missed her so much and sent her all her love," 

By the time Gilly's maternal grandmother appears at Thanksgiving, Gilly 
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has grown to love Trotter, Mr. Randolph, and cS|>eciali William Ernest. 
She is now torn between the new feelings of acceptpnce and love for her 
foster fumily and this little old woman who is u thread to her mother, 
Courtney. Gilly'o familiar imagined ending to her foster care surfaces again. 
"It was not at all the way she'd imagined the ending. In Gilly's story Courtney 
h'?rself came sweeping in like a goddess queen, reclaiming the long-lost 
princess. There was no place in this dream for dumpy old-fashioned 
ladies. . . or blind old black men ... or crazy, heart-ripping little guys. . 
Gilly has finally learned to love and to accept love, and she has to reconcile 
the'^e new positive sensations with her imagined fairy tale ending. 

For so many foster children, just when circumstances are calming down, 
emotions are leveling, and the children are learning how to love and be 
loved, something will happen to threaten the precarious self-image that 
has slowly been strengthentitg. We hurt for Gilly because we recogniz*^ 
her happiness and know what she has suffered in the past. What Gil 
learns about her grandmother, though, will heal the last wound of having 
to leave Trotter's home. Even if it is not with her mother in the happy 
ending of her dreams, Gilly is with her family. Slie and her grandmother 
have shared the cor mon experience of having lost Courtney, and Gilly 
respects the independent spunk her Nonnie exhibits to townspeople. Gilly 
will g^'ow to love her grandmother, from whom she has inherited her 
outspoken nature and inner strength. Giliy will be loved, comforted, and 
protected by her own natural family, and it will be a forever family, never 
to be taken from her again. 
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The Black Woman: 
A Focus on 

"Strength of Character" in 

I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings 

Shirley 1 (S. 1) Cordell 



It has been said thai a black woman has two strikes against her— being 
a woman and being born black, Alice Childress in an article in FreecJotmvays 
(VoJume 6t Number I, Winter l%6) gives substance to this remark when 
she says thai **ihe American Negro woman has been particularly and 
deliberately oppressed* in slavery and up to and including the present 
moment* above and beyond the general knowledge of the American citizen/* 
Mary HcJen Washington further slates ("Black Women Itnage Makers**" 
Black World. August* 1974) that "in approaching the question of the Blaek 
woman's image in the media and in literature, one's first impulse is to 
carefully scrutinize those negative and false depictions of the Black 
woman * . * [we] are all so familiar with— the tragic mulatto, the hot- 
blooded exotic whore, the sir ng black mammy _ . 

It is not difficult then to surmise ihat the blaek woman has experienced 
and continues to experience character portrayal in literature and the media 
as sexual or matriarchal stereotypes, void of femininity* domineering, and 
lacking humaneness. To combat these pervasive depictions, numerous blaek 
authors* particularl;, the more contemporary, have worked to examine and 
eradicate the stereotyping of black women, Washington in the 
aforementioned article supports this contention by an implied prediction 
that writers like Alice Walker. Gwendolyn Brooks, Paule Marshall. Toni 
Morrison. Ann Retry* Maya Angelou, and others have portrayed in their 
w 'ks **images of the Black woman so powerful and realistic that ibey 
can combat whatever stereotypes of Black women that still persist/* 

One notable technique to channel positive image projection of black 
women is through realistic characierizaiion. This techntijue is attained in 
one of the most effective selections by and about black womenv / Kuom* 
Why the Caged Bird Sings by Maya Angelou. 

Numerous critics collectively hail this work as not only a use of languagCv 
but also containing character portrayals of great strength and human 
dimension. What Angelou does is to elevate the image of herself and the 
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black women in her life by telling her story using episodic details to illuminate 
personal and historical identity as well as give shape and meaning to the 
experiences (rom which that identity has evolved. Angelou's reality becomes 
the reality for many. Her "quest after self-acceptance," as one critic termed 
it, is the story line in the Qrst of her series of autobiographical endeavors. 

Maya Angelou's story begins with a journey. Her brother Bailey and 
she are traveling cross-country from California to Arkansas to live with 
their grandmother, a central Qgure who is to teach Maya perhaps the greatest 
lesson, that of character strength. ''Momma" welcomes these three- and 
four-year-olds, and during the next Qve years, she attunes them to Southern 
living for blacks. 

Prom Stamps, Arkansas, Maya and Bailey are taken back to St, Louis, 
Missouri, to live with their mother's famil^^ This life-style is very different 
from the previous one. Living is fast paced, and mother, grandmother, 
aunts, and uncles are the kind that exude family closeness and a sense 
of protection. It is in St. Louis, however, that Maya experiences the greatest 
degradation that any person can: she is raped by her mother's boyfriend, 
and for a child of eight, the results are confusing as well as frightening. 

Prom St. Louis, Maya and her brother are sent back to their grandmother^ 
in Stamps and remain there until she is thirteen. Maya's existence lifeless 
(she refers to it as ''an old biscuit, dirty and inedible'") until she meets 
Mrs, Bertha Plowers who was deemed "the aristocrat of black Stamps." 
Maya says that this woman threw her her fir^t life line. Maya's love of 
reading begins early, having read Shakespeare and others at six, but Mrs. 
Plowers nurtures this love of reading and ehannels Maya to realms that 
even Momma found difficult to penetrate. 

One of Maya's strongest moments of self-realization occurs while she 
is working for a white woman. Black children, and adults as well, arc 
supposed to know ''their place" in Stamps; but through a (luiet emergence, 
Maya has assumed (by actions and reactions of her grandmotUer) the kind 
of subtlety she needed to rise above any feeling of inadequacy. The white 
woman continually refuses to call Maya's name correctly. During her tenure 
of work, Maya resolves the problem with Mrs, Cullinan. At Bailey's 
suggestion, she purposely breaks the woman *s "Virginia China.** When Mrs, 
Cullinan confronts Maya, she lashes out in anger because she has been 
accurately accused. 

Later in the story, Maya experiences normal adolescent involvement. 
She finds a best friend, and she has her first crush. There are also sporadic 
remembrances of her molestation, but she is able to reehannel the negative 
implications, Maya launches herself into her schooling and graduates at 
t'.velveatthetopof her eighth grade class. During the graduation ceremonies, 
Mayn is able to put her heritage in perspective after an uninvited white 
official addresses the audience and relegates the lives of blacks in Stamps 
to aspirations such as maids, farnricrs, and other manservants. She has 
learned to be competitive, and this attitude will follow her to Califo'^nia 
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and laier enable her lo vie for a position as a iroltey car driver— the firsi 
black on the San Francisco streetcars. 

The remaining sojourn of Maya includes her return to the West Coast 
where she lives with both parents, attends school, and shares in many 
experiences. One person^ in particular, impresses Maya. Miss Kirwin, one 
of Maya's teachers, encourages her intellect and whets her dramatic appetites. 

The story line is one of the book's major strengths, but Maya's 
understanding of certain characters' roles in her life is as true to the nurturing 
of children today as it was then: 'The allegiances T owed at this time in 
my life would have made very strange bedfellows: Momma with her solemn 
determination , _ my mother and her gaiety. Miss Kirwin and her 
information . . . 

Momma's strength as Maya perceives it is based on fantasy, but the 
dream will be tested in Chapter 24, The fantasy Maya envisions is needed 
to create a mechanism that will allow her to cope with racism, Maya has 
a painful toothache and Momma tries to convince the white dentist to 
pull the tooth. His response is what Maya needs to understand Momma's 
strength, "Annie, my policy is Td rather stick my hand in a dog's mouth 
than in a nigger's," Maya fantasizes Momma's setting him straight and 
ordering him out of town by sundown. But as Momma explains it, she 
is aware of her powerlessness and she is cunning enough to wrangle $]0 
from the dentist to take Maya to the black dentist miles away. This kind 
of strength is antithetical to stereotypes of the matriarchal black woman. 

Another character who influences Maya with her beauty and certainty 
is her mother Vivian Baxter, It may seem somewhat paradoxical that Maya 
can love and admire the mother who sent her to live with her grandmother. 
An examination of Vivian's characterization in the book reveals that Maya 
respected her mother's enthusiasm for life. The fact that she does not rear 
her children and that she lives her life socializing does not diminish her 
love for her childi^n. As in the lives of others, some women simply cannot 
rear children, and they may or may not admit to this characteristic, Vivian 
clearly has an unusual understanding of herself, 

Maya learns from the women in her life, and her quest of self-realization 
is only begun in / Know Why the Caged Bird Sings, She comes to grips 
with the beauty of her existence, no! in terms of physical attributes, but 
in termb of love and loyahy to herself and to the other persons who helped 
to give meaning to her life. 

In examining book reviews and critical evaluations, 1 found evaluators 
and critics to be more than generous in their praise of this work. They 
attest to Angelou's ability as a skillful writer because of the power of her 
images and *he richness of the language, George E, Kent in Phylon (June, 
1975) states that "Maya excels in portraits. No character becomes less than 
a well-etched type , , , 

When a work such as Caged Bird is reprinted innumerable times, the 
literary merit of it should be clear to most. However, some may find Maya's 
O , work objectionable, mainly because of the explicit descriptions during the 
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period Maya experiences physical abuse. The language, too, may border 
on vulgarity for some. These aspects may have to be considered by teachers 
since use of the book with students may be met with opposition. If such 
opposition should occun the fact that overt child abuse continues to be 
rampant in our society should be reason enough tocjefend the book, Maya's 
revelation of this most abhorrent act is not dwelled upon unnecessarily, 
and it is used to give her strong human dimensions. She never hates Mr. 
Freeman. Indeed* she seems to have forgiven him in the innocence she 
regained. She goes on with her life because there were people who supported 
her and helped her to find that strength that makes her the outstanding 
writer she has become. 



POLL OF ENGLISH TEACHING PROFESSION 
PINPOINTS UNFINISHED BUSINESS FOR EDUCATION 



Are teachers of English and the language arts encouraged by curreni efforts to 
improve education? Or does the prospect of improved conditions for their tcachmg 
remain largely unfulfilled? 

Results of a survey of members of the National Council of Teachers of Engltsh 
from all levels of education show that tc;ichers think the prohlem of improving 
public suppori and respea for education will remain the issue of most concern 
to teachers of English throughout the ne;ct five years. Two issues tied for second 
place among concerns of the profession: im|>roving\vorkingconditionsand teachers* 
morale, and improving the teaching of writing. 

Reducing class sires and workloads for the teaching of English came next on 
the NCTE members' list of unresolved issues affecting their professional lives. Fifth 
on their list of unfinished business for the coming years is improving the teaching 
of reading. The survey, conducted before the end of the I9fi5-fi6 academic year* 
included NCTE members from all levels of e<lucation. 

The NCTE member survey also asked teachers about their level of satisfaction 
with their chosen profession. If mi^mbcrs were preparing for a career today* would 
they again opt to be teachers of English? 

Overall, 52.7 percent of ihese teachers said yes; 47,3 percent said no. The largest 
proportion of^yes" responses c:ime from college teachers {59.8 percent). The largest 
proportion of "noV* (57.1 percent) came from elementary language arts teachers. 
Among secondary school English teachers, "yes** edged out *'no," with 52.4 percent 
of respondents saying they would again choose to teach and 47.6 percent saying 
no. 

The retnarks these teachers of English made about teaching as a career show 
that practical considerations such as low pay« a fluctuating job market, and a dearth 
of opportunity for professional growth often conflia witn leachers' fondness for 
ihcir subject matter and for working with young people. 
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A Reading of Hamlet: An Experiment 
in Personalized "New Criticism'' 



Ronald J- Goba 



Some readers Him to discover what's there on the page; such readerf^ 
talk and write about ''IT," usuallyt in an arid and remote way that often 
seems stylistically suffocating. Other readers aim to discover what's inside 
themselves as they respond to the page; sueh readers talk and write about 
'1/' usually, in a breezy and involved way that often seems stylistically 
glib. Given these two extremes, I want to share a reading of Shakespeare's 
Hamlet that fuses *1T' and *1" responses, deliberately ignoring the question: 
which comes first? Since the play is called Hamlet, let me start with Hamlet 
himscif, 

Hamlet's first words in the play ai* puns: **A little more than kin, and 
less than kind" (Folger Library Edition, Pocket Books I,ii,68-9) and "I 
am too much in the sun" (tii^^O- Hamlet is both the nephew and son 
of Claudius, thus: **more than kin."" "More than kin" is also a direet referenee 
to Gertrude's hasty, "incestuous" marriage to Claudius, a marriage whieh 
creates the first of three major tensions within Hamlet, Hamlet is **less 
than kind" because he does not fully resemble his uncle and feels unkindly 
(ill-disposed) toward him, "Less than kind" also reveals three additional 
ideas: (A) Claudius has Hamlet's th^'one (later, V,ii J2, Hamlet says that 
Claudius "Popped in between the election and my hopes"); (B) Claudius 
has shown irreverence to Hamlet's father by hastily marrying the dead 
King's wife and by hastily ending the time of grief for the dead King; 
(C) Shakespeare is planting a **gun that goes off (later he will tell me 
about the revenge and the murder; but now he is setting me up for them). 
The second pun anticipates Hamlet's "antic disposition" (i.e„ made mad 
by the sun) and Hamlet's eventual burden (ix., the son of the dead King 
who requests revenge). Both puns reveal the witty Hamlet in his "inky 
cloak": morose, sardonic, perceptive, shrewd, 

Hamlet's first soliloquy reinforces these observations while adding a 
second tension: Hamlet realizes that things are not what they seem to be. 
Like most central characters^ he is aware of the diehotomy between 
appearance and reality, Morespeeifically, his world is "'an unweeded garden/ 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature/ Possess it merely" 
(l,ii,14l-3). Even before the revenge motif is introduced into the play^ Hamlet 
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IS looking for a standard or value which he ean u^e as a basis for aetion. 
His early problems eonverge on ihis basis: The world is ambiguous and 
slinks; his mother married his unele; they now live in "ineestuous sheets," 
Confronted with this experience, what ean Hamlet do? The suieide lines 
suggest the gravity of these problems as they eat away at Hamlet and yet 
something of Hamlet's perception and sensitivity, 

I don't know how old Hamlet is ehronologieally^ but psyehologieally 
he aets like a kid. And he is not unlike other literary kinds. Huek Finn. 
Niek Adams, Holden Caulfield, young men coming of age in a society 
with which they are at odds. They rebel and want to belong. But they 
cant come to terms with the way things are. This dangling is their hang- 
up. In this sense, they personify youth, I think it is important to remember 
that Hamlet is a kid, Shakespeare may put a ton of poetry and philosophy 
into his mouth, but he is still a kid. That's why he can't have the throne 
when his father dies, and that's why Ophelia, Laertes, Fortinbras, and 
Roscnerantz and Guildcnstern are in the play. They are kids, too, working 
as Hamlet's counterparts. At any rate, Hamlet now hab two major problems: 
(A) He's disturbed by Gertrude's incest; (B) He knows the world is not 
what it seems to be— it stinks. 

To thesctwoproblems,Shakcspearcadds a third: the revenge. The revenge 
gives Hamlet new but related problems. Simply, the ineest and the haste 
originally merely bothers him. Now things are elearer. The Ghost tells Hamlet 
what he needs to know to put things together. But Hamlet is skeptieaL 
Therefore, he doubts the Ghost. Wh*it is "its" derivation? Bernardo thinks 
that the Ghost's appearance is a warning of imminent danger to Denmark, 
Horatio first doubts that the Ghost will appear. Then he refers to '*ii" 
as an illusion. Finally, he suggests that "it" is a portent that ought to be 
obeyed. When the Ghost appears to Hamlet (I,iv). both Mareellus and 
Horatio think ''it"is a spirit from Hell, and they fear "it" will seduee Hamlet 
into madness or death, Hamlet himself wavers in his attitude toward the 
Ghost, At one point, he is convinced "it" is the spirit of his dead father; 
at another time, he has doubts. Given his skepticism, this reaction is plausible. 
But action for Hamlet now means something specific: he must avenge his 
father's murder. To seek revenge, he must confirm the validity and virtue 
or the Ghost, E submit that there is something else that needs to be taken 
into consideration, here, if one is to understand what is happening in tlie 
play. The play docs not focus exclusively upon Hamlet and the Ghost 
(and the revenge) but also upon Hamlet himself (that i^, his attitude toward 
liTc in general and the Ghost in particular). Simply, Hamtet doesnt want 
to be a hero. But it's not his "thinking too precisely on the event" that 
makes l)i man anti*hcro; on thecontrary, it's his nature and thecireumstanees 
in the play, 

Hamlet has three problems gnawing at his young albeit alert being, ineest, 
a stinking world where appearance wars with reality, and an avengeful 
murder. Moreover, Hamlet stands alone as he faees the eolteetive net of 
tension in his life. Simply, he is eut off from everyone else in the play; 
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and, although he knows that there is something rotten in Denmark (his 
society^ his place), he also knows that he is "out of joint." Therefore, his 
sense of alienation and loneliness coalesces with the three problems and 
his hang-up is intensified, 

Hamlet is alienated (at least in his own mind) from his mother and step- 
father, from his girlfriend (whose father is the King's right-hand man)» 
from his friends Rosencrantz and Guildenstern (who become sptes)^ and 
occasionally from Horatio (who may only seem to be his friend), Andv 
for the most part, only Hamlet has any real idea about what's wrong in 
E>enmark, Horatio says of the Ghost's appearance, "This bodes some strange 
eruption in our state" (I^i^Sl), Later^ he remarks of the marriage that "it 
followed hard upon" (I,ii,18SX But Horatio doesn*t see the way Hamlet 
sees anymore than does Marcellus A?ho comments: "Something is rotten 
in the state of Denmark" (I,iv,100X Also, when Hamlet defines man as 
the "quintessence of dust" (II,;i,323), Rosencrantz and Guildenstern don't 
seem to know what he is talking about. 

But HamU't's problem is personal in at least two other senses. One, Hamlet 
is a fiction. He is rare, not ival, !t would not be far-fetched to surest 
that no youth living is really like him. Rather, Hamlet consumes something 
that is in each separate youth, something that probably stays even into 
old age, Hamlet has a delicate conscience. He has an attitude and character 
capable of action (revenge) but not the will to avenge his father's murder. 
He has suspicions of himself, the Ghost, and life that suggest not only 
an aspect of his blurred vision but also something of the ambiguity (and 
inevitability) of his destiny. In this sense, Hamlet is the consummate 
personification of the complicated soul enduring the pressure of life and 
action while simuUaneously reflecting upon the problem of existence in 
a world which stinks and is not of his own making and with which he 
is at odds. If the above is not evidence enough, there is one other event 
in the play that (for me) clinches it: The Ghost asks only for personal 
revenge, And^ though other people see the Ghost, only Hamlet hears "tt" 
ask for revenge. And the revenge "it" asks for is specific: kill Claudius 
because he killed me, "It"doesn1 ask for anything else. 

It seems fairly clear to me^ then^ that Hamlet's involvement in the incest; 
the ambiguouSv stinking world; the murden and the revenge is further 
complicated by his status, tic u^s only his puny self to count on in his 
attempt to make the good choice, if^ indeed^ a real alternative is available 
to him, Ir terms of the revenge^ to kill Claudius is right (that is^ if the 
Ghost can be believed); in terms of a moral choice, to kill Claudius seems 
to be wrong (even if the Ghost is truthful), Hamlet is deeply aware of 
this polarity. And he doesn't want this problem; he doesn't want to be 
a hero. It is no wonder, then^ that Hamlet says: 

The tinK is cut of joint, O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set right! (\,Vy2\$-t) 

This repudiation of heroism is supported by other lines in the play. In 
,~ llKii, 66-75, Hamlet praises Horatio for beingimpassivc and praises stoicism 
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and the inau who is not ''passion's slave/' But his admiration for qualities 
of endurance do not suggest heroic action. Also, his dread at having to 
act even though he is the "pipe for Fortune*s finger'* is hardly heroic. The 
hero knows that he is the antagonist of Fortune, and he willingly refuses 
to submit. This daring stance is the hero's great alternative when other, 
less-significant alternatives are not available for choice. Simply, the hero 
says, will not," When he provokes one's pity and fear, he likewise provokes 
one's respect and admiration (and a sense of one's own flagging dignity 
that conceivably can be picked up). But Hamlet continues not to will: 

, , . but heaven hjith plcji&ed it 

To putii&h mc with thb, and thi^ with mc. 

That I mu&t be thctr scourge and minister. <llt,ivJ94<6) 

In another place in the play (IIXO^ Hamlet chides himself for not being 
like the player who, with only a fiction for a cause, can act while he himself 
has motive and cannot. True, both in this instance and in the scene with 
Horatio quoted above, Hamlet qualifies his remarks, i submit it is more 
true to say that Hamlet wavers. And I think the real point is he really 
doesn't know what else to do, Hamlet can say^ "Let this cup pass from 
me'*; and he can say, '*Why hast Thou forsaken me?"; but he cannot say, 
''Into Thy hands I commend my spirit'* and "Thy will be done," Why? 
Because, in this play, Hamlet can neither command his spirit nor will the 
Will, He makes a token gesture in this direction, but it fails. Again, why 
does Hamlet fail? 

Hamlet has three problems that he must face alone. He must once again 
find a value to act; that is, he must know for sure whether or not he 
can believe the Ghost and thereby carry out "its" assignment. Thus, in 
the surface structure of the play, Hamtet must find "proof of Claudius's 
guilt and, thereby, validate the Ghost's assignment and have a cause to 
act (to kill Claudius), But it's not so simple. Hamlet is bugged not only 
by his solitariness and puniness, by the derivation of the Ghost, by the 
dichotomy between appearance and reality in a stinking world where his 
mother beds with his uncle but also by the practical consequences of kilting 
Claudius, He must find a way to kill Claudius that will avoid blame. He 
doesn't seem to worry about culpability regarding Polonius s death, but 
he docs refer specifically to his blamclessness in the deaths of Roscncrantz 
and Guildenstern. And Claudius mentions at two separate times (IV,iii,3- 
7 and IV,vii, 18-26) that he must consider the effects that killing Hamlet 
or dealing harshly with him would have upon the people. Then there is 
the reaction of the people {IV,v,l06-t2) when Laertes seeks to avenge 
PoIonius*s death. Thus, the practical consequences of blame are a factor 
in what both Hamlet and Claudius seek to do. 

There is another practical factor, Hamlet must find a way to set Denmark 
straight. True, Hamlet's problem is essentially personal. After all, he is 
alone in the play. But Hamlet's problem is remotely public. That's why 
Hamlet turns Denmark over to Fortinbras at the end. The play must be 
O rounded ofT. But this tag-on conclusion is reminiscent of the conclusion 
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lo Job. \Vs Ihc end, and it's connected to (he beginniog, but il somehow 
doesnH grow out of Ihc middle. 

\i seems to me thai niost of the actions in (he play up to (he ''Mouse 
Trap" scene can be read in Ihe lighl of ihe above observalions. The **Mouse 
Trap" scene gives Hamlel Ihe **proor' he needs lo acl. One, he gels ihe 
personal knowledge he needs. Two, Horatio becomes a kind of public wilness 
lo Claudius's guill. Thus, the Prayer Scene is Ihe climax of Ihe play. Bui 
Hamlel does nol kill Claudius. Why? Because Hamlel Ihinks il is nol ihc 
right lime. He doesn*t wanl lo make Claudius a marlyr. 

The parallels between Hamlel and ihe other young people in ihe play 
areimporlanl, here. Firsl, Forlinbras islhedulifulson of his father. Second, 
Rosencranlz and Cuildenslern are dull and obedienL Third, Ophelia is 
obeisanl. This last parallel is loo importanl lo gloss over. 

Ophelia will help Claudius and Polonius spy on HamleL Ophelia 
deliberalely lies in Ihe Nunnery Scene. When Hamlet asks, **Whcrc is your 
falher?"" Ophelia makes a choice: she lies. Bui Ihe dimensions of her decision 
are blurred by her obeisance. She's naive, and she doesn't know what's 
happening. Therefore, Ophelia is dumbly obedienl lo Polonius; Hamlet 
is not obedient lo either King Hamlel or Claudius. Ophelia, innocenl and 
naive, goes mad; Hamlel, clever and calculating, feigns madness. In this 
play, Ophelia"^ indiscriminate choice and lack of perception lead lo her 
involuntary ruin, in other words, her role contrasts wilh Hamlet's. 

Laertes, loo, is significantly different than Hamlet. Laertes would "dare 
damnation" (IV,v,l44) to revenge his father. Laertes would cul the throat 
of his father's murderer **i' Hie church!" (lV,vi,l41). Hamlel, who said he 
would follow the Ghost lo Hell, will nol kill Claudius while Claudius is 
praying. This parallel tells me that Laertes is not as complex and complicated 
as Hamlel. Revenge for Laertes may not be a simple mailer, but il is clear- 
cut. For Hamlel, revenge is neither simple nor cIcar-cuL 

There*s another reason Hamlel does not kill Claudius. This reason is 
connected lo his nol wanting lo be a hero. Simply, Hamlel is nol only 
solitary and puny; there is also something ignoble and despicable about 
him, something that reduces the poetry and profundity of his language 
to wimpish whinery. This underside of Hamlet is revealed in the actions 
he can perform. One, Hamlet kills impulsively as in the case of Polonius. 
Two, Hamlel kills deliberately as in the case of Rosencranlz and 
Cuildenstem. Three, Hamlel is violent and rash lo Ophelia jii the Nunnery 
Scene and to Gertrude in the Closet Scene. Four, at Ophelia's grave, Hamlet 
claims that he loves her nnd then engages in a rant and rave competition 
wilh Laertes. Five, Hamlet fights the pirates and exhibits a sturdy courage 
that contradicts his self-image. Six, Hamlet is determined in his attempt 
to follow the Ghost: (A) He will follow **it" to Hell (l,ii,67-9) and (B) 
He actually threatens Horatio and other friends ^ho try lu deter him from 
following "it" (i,iv,94-5). 

Other than physical and emotional prowess, what do these facts say about 
Hamlet? Examine his killing Polonius. Significantly « Hamlet shows no 
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rtmorsc. He docs say in one breath: *'For this same lord,/ 1 do repent" 
{ni,ivj92-3): however, in this expression of repenlanee, Hamlet is perhaps 
disturbed lhal he has killed only Polonius when he was hoping lo have 
killed Claudius, In another series of breaths, Hamlet ealls Polonius a 
**wrelehed, rash, intruding fooT tHl,iv,38) and '*a foolish prating knave," 
(Ul,iv,238), eventually tugging Polonius by his "end'* off the stage 
(UUiv,240), Hamlet's laek of remorse, here^ makes him odd and eurious, 
not awesome and pitiable. Another signifieant aspeet of Hamlet's killing 
Poiontus is that the death is an ^aeeident," Hamlet kills Polonius believing, 
or, at least, hoping, he is killing Claudius: *1 took thee for thy better" 
(lll,iv,33). If Hamlet does think that Claudius is behind the arras, then 
Hamlet ean willfully kill Claudius, thereby fulfilling the wishes of the Ghost 
(his father). And, if Hamlet ean kill Claudius, then the Arras Seenc is 
shal^^w, for Hamlet seems ehildish and gutless: flamlet ean kill Claudius 
as Claudius hides behind a eurtain in Gertrude's room and thereby avenge 
his father. Hardly! 

Hamlet's killing Rosencrantz and Guildenstcrn is equally disturbing, for 
Hamlet shows no remorse here either: 

. . . iUvy did nuke love to ihificmptoymcni^ 
They jirc not nc,ir my conscience: ihcir dcfc^it 
Docs by their own insinuatton 
'Tb dangerous when ibc baser nature comcS 
Hctwccn the pass and full incensed points 
or mighiy opposites(Vji,6>-S) 

This seene, too, is curious. Do Rosenerantz and Guildenstern kno^^ what 
Claudius has written in the letter? Shakespeare plays their dullness and 
obsequiousness against Hamlet's wit and r^ealeitration. Thus, they are stupid 
enough not to know what s in the letter (or why, for that matter, they 
are taking Hamlet to England) and one-dimensional enough to do preeisely 
what they are told. Does Hamlet think they knew? He says they **made 
love to this employment*' and that their defeat grew by "their own 
insinuation," but to say that they are servile and that they meddled into 
an affair of "mighty opposites * is hardly justifieation for Shakespeare *s 
having them kilted in Hamlet's plaee. Simply^ Hamlet's killing Rosenerantz 
and Guildenstern is beside the point. It's a neat Shakespearean triek, like 
Plautine substitution but these two louts are so harmless that Hamlet eomes 
off badly in pulling the triek off. 

It's especially signifieant, in terms of the pla>'s strueture, that the deaths 
of Roseneranf^and Guildenstern happen at the point where Hamlet elaims, 

, . , Kasbty 

And pniscd to r^ishness for ii: lei us know 

Juf indisereiion someiime serves us wett 

when our deep plots do p;il1', ami \Ua\ should le^iru us 

Thcre% a divinity ^Uapcb our ends^. 

Rougb,hew ihem how we wilt (V,i^7^t2) 
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, , , Wi [tol perfect COEtSciCEtCC 

To i]tiit h'm wtlh tin .trm? And is^t noi be d;imncd 

To tct this cuEikcr of nature come 

lnfunhcrcvirMV,ii,74^79) 

I warn 10 come back lo ihesc lines later; for now, ihey cleariy eonfliet 
wiih Hamlel's atiiiude toward Rosencraniz and Guildensiern, If, from 
experienee, Hamlei has learned lo acquiesce lo the "shaping divinity," then 
why does he have to kill Rosenerantz and Guildenstern and why is he 
incapable of remorse? In a world where God proposes and man disposes* 
Hamlet is, at this moment, strangely unorthodox. 

For me, Hamlet's treatment of Ophelia and Gertrude throughout the 
play and especially in the Nunnery and Closet Scenes, exposes him as weak, 
ineffectual, and cruel Wearing^'antic disposition'' is simply not cause enough 
to explain such behavior. True, in the Nunnery Scene, Hamlet might believe 
that Ophelia is in cahoots with Claudius and Polonius; therefore, he puts 
her (and them) on. Likewise, even though he knows that someone is behind 
Gertrude's arras, this awareness is no excuse for his treating Gertrude the 
way he does. The hero -alone, unaccommodaled, naked in a world of 
Ecklcburg-likc eyes— must be made of sterner stuff. He must bear *^is 
vulnerability to the **slings and arrows of outrageous fortune" in a way 
1 would want greatly to imitate. This hero ought to rise above the very 
things about myself that I suspect and despise. That Hamlet cannot rise 
above self-indulgence and self-pity makes him as petty as 1, And clearly 
no hero, 

Ai any rate, these incidents and the way Hamlel acts in them serve to 
shape his character: he is impulsive* deliberate, violent, rash, scornful, 
revengeful, brave, and determined. Furthermore* he has the potential and 
the cause to kill Claudius, If the above is not evidence enough, he himself 
says so clearly when he refers to himself as having cause, will, strength, 
and means {IV,iv,7-9). And it must be assumed, g:vei: the text of the play, 
that that's what the play is about: Hamlet is supposed to avenge his father^ 
death by killing the murderer. But Hamlet does not kill Claudius, at least 
not until the pliiy is just about completed, and that scene, as 1 hope later 
to show, is hardly Hamlet's moment of truth. For now, it seems that the 
only place in the play where Hamlet is not a man of action is in the killing 
of Claudius, Yet this killing is precisely what the play is supposed to be 
about. Now why why docsnt Hamlet do what he's supposed to do? And 
why does he seem in places such as those noted to be such a brat? 

That Hamlet can kill others does not mean that that he will kill Claudius, 
It merely means that he has the potential to kill Claudius. But, in the 
matter of killing Claudius, the potential is arrested by the weighty character 
that Hamlet bears. This weight— (A) the ability to act in some instances 
and (B) the inability to act in the one instance where he is specifically 
asked to do so - is perplexing to the reader, but it is not incomprehensible. 
Why? Because Hamtet acts in this play for one of two reasons. On the 
O one hand, he acts in rage, on emotion, by impulse. On the other hand, 
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he acts deliberately: he thinks a thing through io its conclusions or at 
least knows enough about the complexity of a given action to get hung- 
up by it. And it *s especially this deliberation, fueled by the reiated probkms, 
that hangs him up in the central action, the revenge. 

The irony of the Prayer Scene is a clue to Shakespeare's purpose and 
to what, therefore, Shakespeare will do to end his play. In the Prayer 
Scene, Claudius is not praying. He can*t repent. Thus, Hamlet could have 
achieved the revenge without making Claudius a martyr. True, Hamlet 
doesnU know that Claudius i$ not praying, t>ut I don*t believe Hamlet can 
kill Claudius premeditatively, an^'vay. In this play^ Hamlet can perform 
all actions but the Ghost's biding regarding Claudius, He has a chance, 
but reneges when he considers the circumstances and consequent effects. 
Then he utters the lines which explain his ultimate dilemma. One, "There's 
a divinity that shapes our ends,/ Rough-hew them how we will" {V,iiJO- 
I), Two, he knows that his problem leads to a puzzle: 

, . , is^t not perfect conscience 

To quit him with this arm? And h'i not to be damned 

To let this Ciinkcr of our nniyrc come 

In further evH?<V,il,74-9) 

Three, he knows (or now is willing to accept that): *Thcrc is special/ 
providence in the fall of a sparrow*" (V,ii*2l8-9), And this awareness leads 
him to conclude: *Hhe readiness is all"(V,ii,22]), It seems, then, that Hamlet 
will now seek his revenge through God or, simply, leave the fate of Claudius 
in God*s hands. 

This reading is supported by the dialogue between Hamlet and Laertes 
that immediately follows. First, Hamlet apologi7,es to Horatio and claims 
publicly ("This presence knows*^ that his actions were caused by '*a sore 
distraction," Second, he also claims that his actions were caused by a 
**madness" (not the madness he feigns) which he could not control. Third, 
he says: *'Let my disclaimii^g from a purposed evil/Free me so far in your 
most generous thoughts Now this utterance is clearly an apology 

for what Hamlet has done; specifically, it is an apology for, at least, his 
killing Polonius and^ maybe his culpability in Ophelia's death. But this 
apology, coming as it does after the acquiescence lines^ conceivably implies 
a new frame of mine! wherein Hamlet will no longer pursue the act that 
still needs to be done (the reverse against Claudius), What else supports 
this reading? Hamlet is conceivably sincere here, Laertes clearly is not, 
Laertes says he is satisfied and will not *Vrong Hamlet^s love," He is not 
contradicting himself. He is simply anticipating his revenge: he knows the 
foil is poisoned. Why does Shakespeare sustain the earlier parallel? 
Obviously, Hamlet and Laertes are still two different youths, but by now 
hasn*t Hamlet really decided to leave things up to Providence? Hasn't Hamlet 
finally made a choice? I think so^and I think this choice is the most powerful 
irony in the play: when Hamlet makes a choice, it doesnU matter. By this 
time, the situation is out of everyone's hands. Evil is efficacious. It has 
^ twn cause and effect The irony is, therefore, on Hamlet, Thus, when 
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he finally docs kill Claudius, it is only inadvertently an aet of revenge. 
First, he kills him in rage, upon impulse. Second, he kills Claudius not 
because Claudius killed King Hamlet; on the contrary, he kills Claudius 
because Claudius inadvertently kilted Gertrude. Laerteb is also inadvertently 
killed. (Polontus had been killed and Ophelia went mad and drowned — 
by accident or design.) The news of the deaths of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern is announced. Horatio expresses a Romanesque death-wish. 
At any rate. Hamlet's "revenge" is curious: he revenges his mother more 
than his father, and he does so in rage. 

Now what's the point? The point seems to revolve around sin or eviL 
First. King Hamlet seems to have sinned. Second.^ King Claudius does 
sin. Third, Queen Gertrude lives in 'Incestuous sheets.'* Ophelia lies; Laertes 
deceives. Horatio is the author's (and Hamlet's) mouthpiece. Only Hamlet 
is really left. What is his sin? Better yet. what is his flaw? Well, he does 
kill but either in self-defense or rage (or both). I submit Hamlet has no 
flaw because he is no hero. The play is about sin or evil but not about 
heroism. Instead, evil itself is the theme. Evil, especially when caused by 
kings, causes disorder of such kind and degree that everyone suffers. It's 
the old Adam btory. Thus, Hamlet, as the central character, is the sacrifice. 
Through him order is restored. But there is a new twist. In Oedipus the 
restored order is a direct result of the sacrifice of Oedipus. In the Christ- 
story, the same is true. Hamlet has no similar function: he appoints 
Fortinbras (no matter: Fortinbras, the young opportunist, has **some rights 
of memory [V,ii,3901 in Denmark). In other words, Hamlet, like everyone 
else in the play, is a loser. He's not a saviour because he's finally too 
chicken to act; to clean or purify the place. He loses because (A) he can't 
pull off the revenge (tie can't kill Claudius.) or achieve the revenge as 
he understands it (and as he was asked to do), and (B) he is a victim 
of the efficacy of evil. Hamlet has no control over the conclusion. It just 
happens -grows out of the net of evil that pollutes the place. Everyone 
else of any significance (Fortinbras calls them, "so many princes" [V,ii,394]) 
loses because they areone-dimenbional people (Although Oaudius is shrewd, 
he is still shallow.) in a society where evil prevails and where the ""hero'* 
can't save them or himself. 
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Robert Frost's "The Pasture"; 
Poem and Metapoem 

M. Shawn Moore 



In his Pulitzer Prize-winning GodeL Escher, Bach: An Eternal Golden 
Braid (Vintage Books, 1980), Douglas R. Hofsiadter examines the human 
mind^ ability to deal with the paradoxes he calls "strange loops/' 
Mathematieian Kurt Godel postulated that statements of number theory 
eannot be proved hy number theory; M. C Eseher drew two-dimensional 
pictures of impossibly multi-dimensioned i^.airways; and J- S. Bach wrote 
a fujue that imperceptibly changes keys and ends an octave above where 
it began. Such parauoxes are termed ''strange loops'' because they are self- 
referentiaL Their subject is their own apparent illogie; they not only are, 
but they are about what they are. Take a strip of paper, twist it once, 
tape the ends together, anr' you have a Moebius strip, a one-sided pieee 
of paper Put your pencil down at any point on the paper and draw a 
line; you will eome back to your starting point having traveled over both 
sides of the paper 

Language seems to be a particularly appropriate medium for strange 
loops. Refer the mean'ng of the sentence **This statement is false" back 
to itself and suddenly a new, implicit, paradoxical meaning appears, Surel> 
poetry, the artistie arrangement of words, provides innumerable examples 
of strange loops, A reader knows that ^ poem will expose him to new 
experiences and lead him to proeess those experiences mentally. What he 
often forgets is that the poem itself is an experience and a process, Robert 
Frost's seemingly simple poem **The Pasture*' is an excellent example of 
how language ean, in the hands of a master, become metalanguage. 
Commonplace words about commonplace events suddenly take on new 
meaning and prove to be about what (hey are. In this ease. Frost's use 
of repetition is the key technique th?A makes his poem's self-referc^ict, work. 

The literal experience expressed in the language of **The Pastur*'* concerns 
a speaker, apparently a farmer witli some routine chores to perform* and 
a listener, who seems to be a visitor. The farmer needs to leave the visitor 
for a time in order "to clean the pasture spring" (1, 1), He seems apologetic 
about leaving his guest * emphasizes he will **only stop to rake the 
leaves away" (1, 2), Bir ' )arenthetical third line indicates a wishful 
moment in the spe^^, . ocs not have to ''wait to watch the water 
clear/' but he may d ^rhaps because it would give him oteasure. 
Awareness of his respon^ibilty to his guest, however* causes the farmer 
to reaffirm that he "shan't oe gone long" {I. 4), Then, in the space of 
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a missing metrical fool, ihe speaker perceives a solution lo his dilemma: 
Jnviie Ihe visitor along. *'You come, too," he says (L 4), and ihe reader 
can almost hear the surprise and pleajfure in his voice at this new idea. 

A similar scene occurs in the second stanza, where the speaker asks Ihe 
visitor 10 come with him lo fetch a newborn calf. The language used to 
describe both scenes reflects their simplicity. The diction plain and 
unaffected; the speaker uses simple words and sentence structure in keeping 
with his basic and unadorned lifestyle. The inverted structure of "And wait 
to watch the water clear* I may** (I, 3) and the use of "shant** {II. 4* 
« 8) become in this rural context a taste of rustic dialea. Here in the country 
are no sophisticated pleasures, and perhaps this fact helps to explain the 
speaker*s initial unease about entertaining his visitor. What he has lo offer 
are simple images: the clearing waters of the spring suggest freshness* purity, 
and the cold clarity of austere existence; the little calf connotes youth and 
innocence. Jn all the language of the poem presents a literal experience 
of quiet simplicity which the speaker asks his visitor to share. 

Yet the poem seems almost too simple. The only apparent difference 
between the stanzas is the imagery, for in the eight short lines three phrases 
each appear twice. But the attentive reader will notice that, in the second 
stanza, these phrases become tinged with new color With deliberateness 
the speaker repeats, **J*m going out" (t. 5), No longer is *'i shan't be gone 
long" an apology, but a promise, filling the missing beat with the hopeful 
urgency of his final **You come* too" (1.8). Suddenly the repetition causes 
the reader to make a mental leap from speaker to poet. Why would Frost 
repeat himself so deliberately? And in this mental leap the reader finds 
himself transported from literal experience to the level of the poem's 
metalanguage. The poem is self-referential; it not only presents an experience* 
but it is about the act of presenting the experience it presents. 

On the level of metalanguage the poet is the farmer* advocating the pure 
and simple experience of poetry. The reader is the passive visitor, of course, 
invited to partake, but he i*^ also more* for the "You come* too" actively 
invokes him in the poem's two images. The spring from which the poet 
will **rake the leaves away" is the readers own intuitive wellspring, a 
subconscious flow that can be cleared of the dross of the conscious mind 
by the experience of poetry. The reader is also the calf, born anew through 
the opening of his intuition, clean* but wobbling as if the shift to 
metalanguage has left hjm somewhat stunned; and the poet gently laughs 
as he fetches him home. 

Then, just as suddenly as it began, the metacxperience ends. ''1 shan't 
be gone long** is a key realization, for journeys on strange loops are oftert 
short and always return the traveler to where he began. At the end of 
this poQm the reader finds himself back from the pasture, so to speak; 
yet he returns renewed and changed. The poem*s self- reference has led him 
noi only to a poetic experience, but to the realization of what a poetic 
experience is, and of what poetry offers lo the human mind. The poetic 
Q process enlarges and expands the reader* only to lead him* ultimately, back 
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to carih, lo life— to himscir Thus, a poem like Robcri Frosl*s*'l he Pasture" 
paradoxically discusses poetry at the same time that it is poetry. Try writin^? 
this poem on your Mocbius strip. The result may prove that pociry is 
most mystical when it is most prosaic. 

Acknowledgment 
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SUMMER INSTITUTE TO HELP COLLEGE TEACHERS 
OF LITERATURE KEEP CURRENT IN THEIR FIELD 

To help college teachers of literature keep current on developmems in their fiUd. the College 
Section of the National Council of Teachers of Englifsh v^tll stage at1iree*«lay Summer Institute 
nexi year Informal icss'nns on ihe topic "Tcachuig Literature to Undergraduates" tiVill be 
held June I through 3, I9S7, at the Ocean Creek Resort anj Conference Ccnicr. Myrtle 
Beach, South Carohna Focusing on current literarv theory and its appKattons to teachmg. 
t^e institute witl feature presentations by specialists m the fjeld^ ^matl-gruup discussions, and 
further opportunities to interact with the leaders and colleagues. The jnajtute is spon^nrcd 
by the College Section Steering Coinmittee. chaired by Lynn Qaitnrmti Troyka of Bccchhurst. 
New York. 

Charter Moran of the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, is program chair. The new 
institute, he says, stems from the rcali7atioi thai "mar'y Cnghsh department member^ jtavc 
teaching toads and/or research interests that make u difOcuh or tmpossihie for them to keep 
up With developments in contemporary crttical Iheory The tnstitute offers teiic' in 
undergraduate programs a chance to discover what's been happening in ihe VrorLd ot Lntical 
theory in the 1^1 decade orso^^ he adds. ""And a great deal has been happcntng 

''tt^ not yet clear to most of us jn the profession how we eoutd appty ihts new body 
o\ crttical material to our own teaching and reading oi hterj>ti.re. informal dj&cu&sjoo during 
the institute will give participants the opportunity to work aut their own ideas.** 

Each of the three institute days will be devoted to a prescruatjon and discussion of a 
difTcrent current approach to literary cruicism Jane Tompkins of Duke Univmity uill conduct 
the Monday session and discussions on post-structuralist cnticisni. Steven MailLoux of Syracuse 
University will present the Tuesday program on readier response crtticismt and HouMon Baker. 
University of Pennsylvaniat will focus on cultural criticism at the Wednesday session. 

Tompkins is the author of Sensathnaf Dcstgru The Cultural iVifrk of AmcnLmt Fututn, 
1790-1860 and editor of Reader- Response Crtttasnu Fnitti Furmtjli^m io t^ost-^SiruituraliAnu 
Mailloux is the author of Interpretive Canventions. The Reader ut ihe Study oj Am'ritm 
Fiction-^ and has written a number of articles on reader response eridctsm. Baker is author 
and editor of a number of books, among them Blues-, ideology . atuf A/rQ-AmerRati iMermure. 
A Vernacular Vieory and TheJourttey Baek. fssue^ in Bhil Literature ami Cnmt^m. 

The three leaders wtti be available throughout the conference schedule to lake part in 
discusstons Additional discussion leaders arc Carol E nond^. KcUogg Community College, 
Battle Creek, Michtgan, and James Raymond4 University of Alabama, editor of C<i//^jff Engh^h. 
Theinstilutc schedule allows for frceiimc in the Ifite afternoon andcvcningfor further diseu^&ion 
or iccreatton Registration^ a buffet, and an o|/7nmg session arc planned for Sunday evenings 
May 31. 

The Ocean Creek Resort, where sc&sions will be hctd^ ts a cluster of lodges and meeting 
facilities sa in groves of oak and pine and on bluffs overlooking the AJantic Ocean. 

Enrollment is tintited to 150 person^. The registration fee of $275 includes tuition, workshop 
materials, a buffet preceding the opening session Sunday night. May 31, coffee service, and 
three luncheons Registrants may choose among a varteiy of accommodations at the Occ*tii 
Creek Resort (studio apartments, one-bedroom apartntcnts, and tvto^bedroom apanmcnisj 
and may remain for three days before or after the institute at conference rates. 

For detatts and registration forms, write College Institute Information. NCTC, 1 1 1 1 Ken>t;n 
Road, Urbana. IL 61801. 
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Keats's *'0n First Lookhug 
into Chapman's Homer '' 
and Poetic Integiity 

Parks Lanier, Jr, 



Because its octave is one e^irefull^ developed meiap!ior and its sestet* 
two beautifully bal^ineed similes, Keats 's Italian sonnet *0n First Looking 
into rhapman*s Homer" is useful for teaching those tw. literary devices, 
But more important is the sonnet's usefulness in teaching j oetie integrity. 

In book after book ofter book, Keats*s sonnet is haunte-J by a distressing 
footnote which suggests that Keats made i.ti error ^vhen he had Cortcz 
rather than Balboa stare at the Pacific. The Norton Anthology 
condescendingly acknowledges/Tbat it was Balboa, not Cortez, who caught 
his first sight of the Pacific from the heights of Daricn, jn Panama, matters 
to history but not to poetry/* 

The implication of such a footnote is, as we learned in fifth grade history, 
that Balboa 'Tirst looked" at the Pacific before Corte?. Therefore, given 
the subject of Keats s poem, he and not Cortei should be mentioned. 

Wrong. 

To put Balboa in the place of Cortez, or even to suggest in a footnote 
that Keats meant to say Balboa, destroys ilie mtegrity of the sestet. And 
of the entire poem. 

Keats*s sestet turns on t^\o carefully balanced similes. The first, about 
the astronomer who is the first person ever to see new planet," is about 
the absolute newness of discovery. But in his intioductory octave, Keats 
has said he was not the fi.st person to discover Homer. At best he came 
to him third hand, through ^ translation lent him by his friend Cowden 
Clarke 

It is neccsbary« therefore, for the integrity of the poem, to conclude with 
a reference to the relative newness of discovery. he pleasure of discovery 
is not diminished by coming second or third or hundredth. The fact that 
Balboa had preceded him in no way diminishes Cortcz' feelings of 
exhilaration when he catches sight of the Pacific. Nor docs Cortcz, who 
is going to make it into all those history books, rob '*all his men** of their 
pleasure of ^'first looking." He be famous; they will remain anonymous. 
But their excitement is none the less real. 

Keats, who thought his reputation would perish with his early death. 
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must have identified not with the astronomer nor with Cortez, but with 
those nameless men caught up in wonder "silent, upon a peak in Darien/' 

[f Keats had said Baihoa instead of ConeZi both his similes would have 
said the same thing. His progression from absolute newness of discovery 
to relative newness of discovery brings the poem to a perfect round of 
completeness. It ends as it began, a hymn to personal discovery and personal 
pleasure. To wish the poem said something else is to deny its internal 
integnly, and John Keats *s great skill as a writer. 



CALL FOR MANUSCRIPTS 



Focus: Creative H'riimi^: The Link Between Uierature and Composition 
Study, 

Although al! writing involves writers in a creative act, creative writing is 
categorized by Britton as "poetic*' and Kinneavy as *1iterary/' where the 
emphasis is on literary form. Having students engage in creative writing 
is not a frill although it is something most students enjoy. It is, however, 
more than assigning students to write a poem or a short story. Articles 
for this issue might address: What strategies help students write a poem, 
a short story, or a play? How is creative writing linked to literature study? 
What arc the skills learned through creative writing that apply to other 
forms of writing (transactional)? How do we evaluate creative writing? 
Creative writing— how much? for whom? in what ways? How is creative 
thinking linked to creative writing? Articles might explore theoretical issues 
and/or describe practical approaches, 

DEADLINE SEPTEMBER 15, 1987 



Early American Literature 

Worth Teaching; 

Philip Freneau's 'Indian'' Poems 

John Baker 



Although literary historians have hailed Philip Freneau as "the fatner 
of American poetry" and "the poet of the American Revolution," few of 
his poems remain standard selections for high school literature classrooms. 
His ""Indian Burying Ground" and *The Wild Honey Suckle^" occasionally 
included in American literature textbooks as noteworthy examples of 
Eighteenth-Century lyric verse^ are likely the only workb from the Fieneaii 
canon thai most secondary students have occasion to read. 

In my experience with both elementary and secondary ^ 'ents, 1 have 
found few who were not intrigued with the history and cu..ure of the 
American Indian, Teacherscan capitalize on this popularity of Indian subject 
matter b> having students read selections from the numerous— and too 
frequently ignored — poems about the Indian that Freneau wrote throughout 
his life,^ Not only will the poems bring students enjoyable and stimulating 
literary experiences but^ n;ad as a group, will provide teachers with an 
excellent opportunity to help their classes become aware of how a poet 
oftentreats asubject in \ery diverse ways* Critics frequently describe Freneau 
as a writer who celebrated the Indian as a noble savage; however^ when 
students begin reading his poems, they will see that this is definitely not 
always the case. 

Freneau *s portrayal of the Indian and his descriptions of the concerns 
and conflicts of the American colonists also offer many possibilities for 
interdisciplinary studies, but this paper deals with the poems themselves 
as worthwhile selections for the literature classroom. As students read the 
poetry, they will find various images of the Indian, each of which serves 
as a different vehicb for Frenau to express his lifelong theme that freedom 
should be our most sought after and valued possession. 

During the eighty years of his life, Freneau wrote a group of poems 
in whieh the Indian is a symbol of man living an ideal life of complete 
freedom. In **Sketches of American History" (1784), for example, he 
describes the Indians who lived in America centuries before the arrival 
of the Europeans as "dwell[ing] in their wigwams . . ./In a mere state 
of nature, untutored, untaught,/ They did as they pleased, and they spoke 
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as they thought/'* Frencau presents this view of primitive existence in a 
much later poem/'On the Civilization of the Western Aboriginal Country" 
(1822), as an illustration of the ideal life which man should try to achieve: 

Go teach what rc^on dicimcs should be taufiht> 
And learn from Mtarjs one great Truih you oughl. 
Thai. Ihrough ihe \torld> wherever man calsis. 
Involved in darkne5s> or obscured in mists> 
Take all. through all. through nation. inbe> or clan 
The child of Nature is the better man. 

In sueh an existenee the [ndian is a "better man'' beeause he has freedom. 
'*The Child of Nature" has not been subjected to the evils of civilization, 
and he lives in a land that, as Freneau wrote in one of hts 'Tomo Cheeki"" 
essays, is "free as the waters'* and where "the odious land-mark was never 
seen to arrest the foot of the hunter.**^ The only jeal threat to the Indian's 
freedom is the inevitable approach of his own death. The subject of Frencau 's 
"The Dying Indian** (1784), for instance, laments that he must leave his 
native land and the freedom of his "active days.'' 

Another group of poems, again representing the span of Freneau's career, 
focuses on the Indian's reaction when his freedom is threatened or completely 
de'itroyed. The tone of these poems varies conitiderably from a mitd lament 
for the Indian's plight to a mo..* poignant analysis of his grief and despair. 
A section of *'0n the Immigration to America" (1785) deals with the 
beginnings of the westward movement and includes the following description 
of the lndian*s attempt to escape the invasion of the white man: 

From ihcse fair plains, these rural seals. 
So long eonccaled. so taicty known. 
The unsocial Indian far retreats. 
To make some oiher clime his o\vn. 
Where other streams> less pleasing (low. 
And darker foresisround him gro\v. 

No longer free to live where he chooses, the Indian must move from a 
"fair" to a "darker" land. That the Indian is "unsoeial" is not meant to 
be a erttictsm. He is merely striving to hold on to the life which he has 
always known, and Freneau seems to admire such ^n effort. 

Asecond poem dealing with this theme of loss of freedom is '''^heProphcey 
of KingTammany*'{l782). At the beginning of the poem Freneau describes 
the old Indian chief sadly viewing the arrival of "Europe's sons" and asking 
" 'What have we done, great patrons, say^ /That strangers seize our woods 
away, / 'And drive us naked from our native plain?' " Students who read 
this poem should note that beeause of the strong feelings Freneau had 
about freedom, tt is possible, especially during the American Revolution, 
that he identified closely with the plight of the Indian. In the prophcey. 
which the ehief delivers, Freneau places the Indian and the American patriot 
on common ground: 

'Bui mark me. Chrisilan. ere I go - 

Thou, too shait have thy share of \toe: 

'When hosiite squadrons for your blood ^^^^1 come. 
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'And ravage all youT shoreJ 

""Your warriors and your children sljy^ 

*And some in dismal dungeons lay. 

*Or lead ihem caplivc far away. 

To climes unknown, through seas untried before/ 

Frcneau wrole iv^'o other poems which, like ''The Prophecy of King 
Tammany," focus on individual Indians who express feelings about their 
loss of freedom. "^The Indian Sludent" (1787) and "^The Indian Convert" 
(1797) arc character studies of Indians who have come face to face with 
the white man's culture. Both Indians, through the efforts of clergymen, 
have been taken from their people to the "white-man*s land"* to be educated 
and, in the case of the Convert, to receive "grace and religton." Freneau 
appropriately subtitles '^The Indian Student" the "Force of Nature." The 
Indian youth finds no happiness or rewards in studyitig languages and 
science, and whenever possible he escapes into the forest where hb "heart 
is fixea,** Finally he completely rebels against his new life and leaves the 
college to relurn to his "native shades," As in "The Prophecy of King 
Tammany," Freneau appears to identify with the youth and respect his 
desire to return to a life where "musty books," "wealthy" and the white 
man's religion have no place. The clergyman and the learned men of the 
college appear self-centered and unfeeling, their main concern being that 
"An Indian savage so well bred / Great credit promised to the schools," 

In "The Indian Convert" students wilt find a deftnile change in Freneau's 
portrayal of the Indian. In the same situation as the Indian Student, the 
Convert rebels against the teachings of the parson who has persuaded him 
to leave his tribe. He would rather fish and hunt lhan listen to sermons; 
and, when the parson tells him that heaven is like a meeting with "good 
people, all singing, vvith preaching and prayer*" the Indian will have nothing 
more to do with the white man's life and religion. The similarity, however, 
between the Student and the Convert is related only to their encounter 
with civilization and their rebellion against it Unlike the Student, the 
Converts main concern is whclher or not there will be food and liquor— 
"thin^js for the stomach"- in heaven. When the parson tells him that there 
is no eating or drinking there, the Convert retorts: **1 cannot consent to 
be lodged [n a place / Where there's nothing to eat and but little to steal," 
Compared to the Student, the Convert is no noble savage whose loss of 
freedom immediately arouses sympathy; but Freneau does depict him as 
a victim of the white man*s world. He has b^n "teased" into joining the 
pjtfson's **nock" and now has to endure the parson's "constant harassing/* 
In this poem Freneau presents a very different picture of the Indian, While 
he allows his Student to maintain dignity, the portrait of the Convert is 
pathetic and ironic. 

In the poems examined thus far* the Indian is either an admirable figure 
living in a natural state of freedom or a victim of the negative influences 
of civilization. In reading Frcncau*s poetry, students will discover an 
additional and quite contrasting image of the Indian, 
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That America would achieve her own freedom and independence wab 
Fneneau's dream, and anything standing in ihe way of that dream he was 
ready to attaek. Frcneau was of eourse aware of ihe diffieulttes the early 
colonists had experieneed with the Indians. While he praises the life of 
the savages in many poems, he does not ignore the Indian as a detrimental 
factor in Americas history. When, for example* he is describing the early 
colonization of Ameriea in 'The Rising Glory of America" (1771), he states 
that the white man had to battle 'Tierce Indian tribes" who ''With vengeful 
malice arm*d« and black design*; Oft murdered* or dispersed, the^c colonies."' 
His most severe image of the Indian as enemy appears in the following 
lines from "American Liberty* A Poem" (J775): 

Ofi when the husb;iiid hk bhour 

To meet his litlle tamliy at eve. 

Streteh'd m thctr Mood hesa^ caeh wcM known face^ 

His dear eocnpunion and hib youthful r^c'Cn 

Perhaps ihe ^vcaip uilli barbarous fury lorn. 

The visage man^^ted^ and Ihc babe tinhorn 

KtppM from its dark abodc^ to vJe^^ Hh; sun. 

Hrc njture fintsh'd hair sho had heyun. 

After describing the gruesome killing of the family, Freneau adds: 

And should wc now when ^pied tltro*ci-'r\ shore. 
SuhmH to that our fathers shunn'd before? 
Should we.jusi heaeen. our blood and labour spent. 
Be slaves and rtumons lo a parlianDcnt'' 

Students need to note that this poem was written in 1775 when Freneau— 
the poet of the American Revolution - was calling Ameriea to fight for 
independence. In the above lines of the poem he is playing on the reader's 
feeling of obligation to the efforts and sacrifices made by the early colonists. 
Freneau is obviously using the Indian— this time as the brutal savage, the 
constant threat to the colonists— as a means of arousing his readers* 
emotions. 

Three years later in "American Independence and Her Everlasting 
Deliverdnee from British Tyranny and Oppression*' Freneau accuses King 
George of hoping 'That ilie fierce Indian, rousing from his rest / Might 
these new regions with iiib flames invest* / With scalps and tortures aggravate 
our woe,*' Again, the Indian becomes Frcneau's device for arousing hatred 
and rebellion against the British. At the beginning of this poem Frereau 
states thai when God created man. He "formed him lo free/' But in ihis 
poem and at this particular time in Freneau*s life the Indian was not an 
appropriate and persuasive illustration of the ideal state of freedom, instead 
Freneau presents him as both a past and present obstacle to the freedom 
of Amerieans. 

When students read seleettons from these different categories of Freneau's 
poems* they should experience rich personal responses because of their 
knowledge of eady American history* the Indian* and their own feelings 
Q about freedom^ In addition, reading examples from the poetry will help 
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Them see the importance of responding to a work of literature, not on 
1 tht ^asis of inaccurate generalizations about the writer and his or her work 

but on the selection's own unique qualities. 

Notes 

'Frtd L. Paiiec* The Poems of Phtltp Freitean. Pfirtcctort, The Dnxvcfsiiy Library. fOOS- 
07 Unless o( her wise noted, ihe Ur?ct of all Fiencau'spacmscucd in l)it>aritcle ;s Pancc> 
three- volume work, 

^Philip M. Marsh, The IVorksof Phtftp Freneau, A CniualSlu<J\. Metuchen, New Jersey- 
The Scarecrow Press, lnc„ i%S, p- !05- 

^Philip Freaeati. "The Indian Student," in Mtllon Siern and Seymour L Gro», cd. 
American Literature Survey. New York, The Viking Press, 1968, p- 597. 



A New Edition of A Celebration of T eachers 

A new, expanded edition of>l Ce/e6rorfo/?o/7eot7im, a Diamond Jubilee 
paperback from the National Council of Teachers of English honoring 
teachers for their roles in enhancing the lives and opportunities of well- 
known Americans, was released as the 76th Annual Convention of NCTE 
opened at the San Antonio Convention Center, 

Tiie first edition o\ A Celebration of Teachers was published last year 
to mark NCTE's 75th Anniversary as a professional organization devoted 
to improving the teaching of English at all levels of education, from 
elementary through college. In this new, second edition, famous Americans 
tell how a special teacher, usually a teacher of English, encouraged them, 
pushed them to do Lheir best in and out of school, and thus helped to 
shape their careers. 

In the preface of the nevt edition. NCTE President Richard Lloyd-Jones. 
Univcrsily of Iowa, says, 'This collection is a series of thank-you notes. 
Some famous former students who arc entran^d with words thar.k some 
of their teachers, who cared a lot about language. The teachers also seemed 
to care a lot about young people, enough to work around their foolishness 
and hold thtm to high standards of performance," Even though students 
don*l often remember to thank alcacher in person, Lloyd-Jorics says. *'from 
these tributes to particular teachers, all teachers of English can ^ake heart,*' 
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Anguish and Anger 



Susan Robbins 



Anguish and anger arcthe fires that burn away innocence in James Joyce's 
"Araby" and James Baldwin's **Sonny*s Blues/* (All references are to the 
lexis of the stories in R,V, Cassil, ed„ Norton Anthology of Short Fiction, 
Third Edition, 1986,) These are the same fires that smolder in our students; 
consequently, the emotional experiences of the young Dubliner and Sonny 
are familiar even though the settings are exotic— the grainy textured ncwsreel 
of Dublin, ]9]4, and the streets full of menace, gospel and drugs of Harlem, 
1957. Our classrooms are '^fire proofed" so that these emotional fires can 
rage splendidly, drawing air and fuel from young readers* 

Both stories are narrated by men who look back on a crisis in a 
relationship, but they reach very different conclusions. Contrasting the kinds 
of understanding achieved by these tellers of the stories provides, to continue 
the metaphorforamoment,afire ttne or general structure for the discussions 
and analyses. The two kinds of understanding of the self in **Araby'* and 
of a brother in *'Sonny's Blues" come at great cost to the narrators. Counting 
these costs in lists on the board or in journal/ notebooks brings students 
closer to the texts and also to their own difficult exp^?riences with family 
members or infatuation. 

At the start of a discussion of these stories, it is helpful to tell students 
what they already know, namely, that reading is a "function of personal 
identity'* (Norman N, Holland, **The Millers Wife and the Professors: 
Questions about the Transactive Theory of Reading," New Literary History, 
Spring 1986, p. 424), Thelistsof details from the stories protect the students 
from the heat of their own lives and lead them from any tendency toward 
over emphasis on reading only as a function of personal identity. Such 
lists also juxtapose told and lived experiences and make writing the 
obligatory final essays easier. Class discussion is, with the strategy of the 
list, a prc-writing exercise. 

The nameless narrators tn the stories cut themselves off from knowing 
the person they most want to know. Their solipism or vanity blinds them. 
As they ask themselves. How is ihe distance between the narrators and 
their loved ones conveyed by Baldwin and Joyce? students learn how to 
look at the facts of plotting and draw conclusions about spiritual or 
psychological conditions in the narrators. 

Baldwin, they see, delays letting Sonny, the focus of the story, into the 
story— a time honored device that raises interest. Hatnlct and Hedda Gahter 
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are good digressions to embark on here. Students love to get the teaeher 
offthetraek, see the dream> look eome, and put down their penetls. Baldwin's 
delay in bringing Sonny into the story is definitely a deviee to point to 
the flawed eharaeter of the narrator, Sonny*s brother The diseussion of 
this algebra teaeher narrator who knows that teaehers often want their 
students ''out of their sight and off their minds" allows mdents to vent 
their anger against bad teaehers. They eome to appreeiate the faet that 
this teaeher narrator understands his rigidity, his l-know-better-what*s-good- 
for-you view of the world and his brother As he ehanges from the man 
who reads about his brother'Ss addietion and arrest in the newspaper to 
the man who goes to the bar to hear his brother playing the blues, the 
students traee his ehange in their notes and diseussion and beeome more 
tolerant of teaeherly types and authority figures. By the end of the story, 
the algebra teaeher has eome to reeognize his brother's genius, to listen 
to him on his terms, to understand his language of blues, and to see in 
the glass of miik and seotch on the nightdub piano, the "eup of trembling.'* 
This eup of anger and anguish Cof trembling** like the one from Isaiah, 
Baldwins source for the beautiful phrase) is removed ... for the moment. 
The students appreeiate the narrator*s realism, his algebraie good sense 
when he sayb that the relief from anguish and anger lasts **only a moment, 
that the world waited outside, as hungry as a tiger, and trouble stretehed 
above us, longer than the sky." 

Joyee's narrator lookb further baek into ehildhood than Baldwin's, to 
the "eareei of play," the **rough tribes" of friends playing in the dusk in 
the dark dripping gardens and muddy lanes of his youth. At first, this 
narrator seems to be flawed simply by youth and innoeenee. But his journey 
to Araby is undertaken freely and foolishly, not innoeently. He knows, 
as all ehildren know, that gifts eost money. He knows his unele drinks 
and is earefut with money. He knows that he promised to bring baek 
''something'' for Mangan*b sister. Again, listing the details of his aetions, 
the ways he sees her, reveals the not entirely innocent distance between 
the boy and his beloved, the beginnings of anguish and anger. "Every 
morning I lay on the floor in the front pariour watching her door. The 
blind was pulled down to within an inch of the sash so that I could not 
be seen." She is not a whole person to him. He sees her in parts— her 
rope of hair, her hand, her neck, the white border of a petticoat. They 
speak to each other once, but her name alone summons his foolish blood. 
Her image accompanies him in "places most hostile to romance.*' She is 
a brown figure in the shadows who turns a silver bracelet on her wrist. 
He likes for his senses to "veil themselves," to feel that he is about to 
slip away. His feelings may remind students that we live in a time of 
recreational drugs bt>t that there arc other ways to lobc ourselves in romance. 

The final epiphany at the bazaar is difficult to discuss for all its 
familiarity— the disillusionment and loss of first love. The difficulty for 
students lies in Joyce's subtleties. Instead of a blinding insight into his 
own foolishness, there arc for the narrator only flickcrings of light to reveal 
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his nature to him— **a creature driven and derided by vanity." Listing the 
delails visible to Ihe boy at ten minutes to ten— the colored lamps, the 
leftover tea sets, the hall in half darkness, the accomplished and worldly 
flirtation going on in foreign accents, his eight cents left in his pocket- 
shows the kindling of the inner fires that will burn his eyes with "anguish 
and anger/' 

'*Araby'* and *'Sonny*s Blues" are much anthologized and are worth 
teaching to our students, who can see themselves in the young Dubliner 
or Sonny, and who can see us, their teachers, in the algebra instructor 
Jn both stories, they can recognize and appreciate how Joyce and Baldwin 
construct narratives that lead through anger and anguish to understanding 
or freedom. When Sonny played his bJues, **freedom lurked around," and* 
when the boy gazed up into the darkened hall, he at last sees eJearly who 
he is. 



CALL FOR MANUSCRIPTS 



Focus: Teaching about the En^lixh Language 

Whether we call ourscKes **English teachers** or ''language arts teacher^" 
the basis of what wc do is the English language. Reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening take place through language: and, of course* language is 
theoretically co-equal with literature and compui>ition if uiic iaukb at ihc 
English curriculum that way. But both in programs to prepare teachers 
and in the curriculum, language has often been given little attention. The 
theme of this issue is, therefore, the language component of the English 
curriculum: What should we teach about it? To whom? At what grade? 
In what way? The editors took for both theoretical and practicaJ articles, 
those that review appropriate aspects of linguistics and those that describe 
teaching units and strategies. 
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Willa Gather- 

Not Just a Prairie Writer 



Evelyn Beamer 



One of the first widely read women writers of fiction in American literature 
was Willa Gather. A native of Virginia, Gather moved to Nebra&ka as 
a child and developed a love for the iand and the immigrants who settled 
there. Once considered a mere regionalist, Gather has reeently become 
recognized for her recurring themes and strong imagery. She does much 
more than portray life in tlie Midwest at the turn ofthe century; she addresses 
many ofthe concerns of today's young people— the importance of the land, 
art vs. materialism, untimely death, and family life. 

Because of her prairie stories. Gather is usually associated with the land, 
and the significance of the land is the theme in many of her stories. Not 
only is it apparent in her descriptions but also in her characters' awareness 
of their place in relation to the land. To young Jim Burden^ aa orphan 
from Virginia in My Antonia, the prairies are empty and lonely at first 
just as he is after losing his mother and father. On first viewing his new 
surioundings, he forlornly observes that *'there was nothing but land; not 
a country at all, but the material out of which countries are made" (p. 
8). The vastness of the new land only adds to his loneliness. He explains, 
'^Between that earth and Miat sky. I felt erased, blotted out" (p. 9). 

However, the land soon hecomes a place of adventure and exploration 
for young Jim just as it is for 'he Sand town boys in "The Enchanted Bluff." 
Their adventurous nature draws them to an area where no man has stood — 
a fresh world to call their own. Just as the boys are constantly growing 
and changing, "the channel was never the same for two successive seasons" 
(p. 4). Standing where new sandbars have formed, they feci something 
akin to what their ancestors had felt as they had pushed westward to new 
lands- '*There was nothing willful or unmanageable in the landscape" (p. 
5) of the cornfields or pastures, but along the river they can find their 
own fresh new world. 

Although the Sandtown boys desired a fresh world, the young man in 
"Tom Outland*s Story" yearns for a free world. As a hired hand on a 
ranch, he experiences the freedom found only "on the mesa, in a world 
above the world" (p. 61)* While on an extended visit to Washington, Tom 
desires anew the freedom of the'*world above the world." He wants "nothing 
but to get back to the mesa and live a free life and breathe free air, and 
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neve*-, never ag^in to see hundreds of little black-coated men pouring out 
of white buildings" (p, 58), 

However, it is the main character in "Neighbor Rosicky" who be$t 
represents the usual Gather view of the land. Rosicky finds his roots in 
the land; he is the '*one tap-root that goes down deep'* (p. 89). in a sense 
his "rooted" world encompasses both the fresh world of the Sandtown 
boys and the free world of Tom Outland, world is ever fresh— changing 
with the seasons and the weath r. Hi; .d gives him freedom because 
**to be a landless man was to be a wage -earner, a slave, all your life; to 
have nothing, to be nothing*' (p. 9/). Finding security in the land himself, 
Rosicky sees it as the hope for hi^ sons. He remembers his experien?:.. 
in the city, "cemented away from any contact with the ground" (p. 88;. 
For that reason he wants his sons on the land because '*jf he could think 
of them as staying op the land, he wouldn't have to fear any great unkindness 
for them" (p. 103). 

For the young and the old, love for the land is a binding factor tn most 
of Willa Cather's stories. Wherever man wanders, tf he is to be fresh, free, 
and secure, he must return lo the land. Gather suggests man's need for 
the land best with her plant imagery in **The Best Years." Like returning 
home, returning to the land is to be v/here one '*ought to be. A plant 
that has been washed out by a rain storm feels like that when a kind 
gardener puts it gertly back into its own earth with its own group'* (p. 
124). 

Juxtaposed with her love of the land is Cather*s love of the arts, which 
she intertwines ;nto many of her stories. Often the arts are a form of 
teirporary escape from the hardships oflifc. Rosicky recalls standing through 
an opera while in New York bccaus** "it gave a fellow something to think 
about for the lest of the week" (p. 86). In My Antonio Jim Burden and 
Lena Lingard. one of the Bohemian girls, often attend the theater trjether. 
Jim likes to go with Lena because "everything was wonderful to her and 
everything was true. It was like going to revival meetings with sc neone 
who is always being converted" {y 176). However, he can never escape 
from his *'own naked land and the figures scattered upon it" for long because 
**in some strange way they accompanied [him] through all [his] experiences" 
(p. 170). 

As exemplified in "PauPs Gase," not all of her characters are able to 
bridge the gap between the escape found in the world of art ai><^ the '*real 
world." For Paul *'it was* at the theatre and Gamegie Hall that [hej really 
livcu, the rest was but a ileep and a forgetting" (p. 161). As an Liher 
at Garnegie Hall, he is surrounded by the world he loves. "The first sigh 
of the instruments seemed to free some hilarious spirit within him" (p< 
154), dnd he becomes lost in the art in the gallery. Backstage with his 
friend Gharley Edwards, he is ^'like a prisoner set free, and feels within 
him the possibility of doing or saying splendid, brilliant things'* kP- 161). 
Altliough Paul docs not wish to become an actor or a musician, he wants 
''to be in the atmosphere, float on the wave of it, to be carried out, blue 
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league after blue league away from everything" (p, J62), 

Just as Paul cannot be a part of the world of glitter, neither can he 
fit into the monotony of everyday life. Not only does his father, who dreams 
of his son becoming a clerk to a magnate of one of the steel corporations, 
fail to understand him; but also his teachers describe him as impertinent, 
disorderJ>« and defiant. The drawing teacher admits that there is**somelhing 
about the boy which none of them understood'* (p, i5J), As circumstances 
continue to deteriorate, Paul is taken out of school and begins working 
for a firm called Denny and Carson V All of the people he has been associated 
with at the theater and concert hall are instructed not to see the boy. He 
is forced into the ugliness a, J commonness of daily life on Cordelia Street, 
Since he is unable to fit into either world, most people agree "that Pauls 
was a bad case*'(p, 163), 

For Tom Outland, art is to be appreciated and preserved. Because of 
this, he learns about the greed and indifference of the materialistic world. 
While kecpingeattle at a winter camp ontheCruzados River in New Mexico, 
he discovers an ancient cliff city, Tom describes the village as being "more 
like sculpture than anything else"" (p, 33), Realizing the importance of the 
diseovcryiTom takes some pottery samples and goes to Washington seeking 
government assistance to heJp "revive [the] civilization in a scholarly work" 
(p, 47), Tom spends most of his time in Washington waiting to see influential 
authorities who show no interest in his discovery. He learns the truth of 
his friend Virginia Ward*s words: "They don*t eare much about dead and 
gone Indians, What they do care about is going to Paris and getting another 
ribbon on their coats** (p, 57), 

Disillusioned, Tom finally leaves Washington, But before he re<^chcs the 
mesa, he learns that his partner has sold the Indian relics to a German 
who has already removed ihem from the country via Mexico, Too late 
he realizes that he and Blake did not place the same value on the relies, 
Blake explains that, although he rcali/^ed that Tom '*eared about the things, 
and was proud of themi'* he had assumed that Tom planned to sell them 
just as Blake had and "that it would come to money in the end, *Ev^r>thing 
dooSi* he added" (p, 64), 

Jather best depicts tlw world of art vs, the materialistLC world in "The 
Sculplor*s Funeral,'* Steavens, a young Bostonlan, accomp , \es the body 
of Harvey Merrick* the sculptor, to his home town of Sand City, Kansas, 
As he views the squalid conditions there, Steavens understands for the 
first time "the quiet bitterness of the smile that he had ^cen so often on 
his master*s lips** {p. 533), As Jim Laird, the lawyer, relates incidents from 
Merrick *s childhood, Steavens finds it difficult to believe that '*all this raw^ 
biting ugliness had been the portion of the man whose mind was to become 
an cxhaustlcssgiillcry of beautiful impressions ''(p, 534), Only in the lawyer 
IS Steavens able to find someone who seemed to understand the sculptor. 
As he stuoLCS the bearded man with * florid faee and blood-shot eyes,'* 
he wonders **w;iat link there had been between the poreelain vessel and 
so sooty i\ lump cf poller*s elay** (p, 533), 
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At the wake when he learns howthctownspeople viewed Merrick. Steavens 
realizes even more the greatness of the seutptor To them, "Harve never 
was mueh account for anything praetieal, and he shore was never fond 
ofwork*'(p. 536). One by one they elaborate on his abundance of dreaminess 
and l^cl^ of practieaUty. Steavens is amazed that they do not realize that 
the only notoriety the town had was Harvey Merrick. Finally, eomi^ig to 
Merriek's rescue, Jim Larid elaborates on all the cheating and lying the 
men of the town have done. He marvels thai "a genius should ever have 
been called from ihis place of hatred and bitter waters , , , [and] sick, 
side-tracked, burnt-dog, land-poor sharks *'(p, 538). It is then that Steavens 
realizes what a truly great man the sculptor had been and the truth of 
Merriek*s father*s words at the beginning of the story when he said, *'He 
was ez gentle ez a child and the kindest ofem alf— only we didnH none 
of us ever onderstand him*" (p, 533), 

Death is a natural and accepted factor in many of Gather's stories. 
Ce»ncteries are a comir'^n part of the Nebraska countryside. In "The Best 
Years*' Gather describes a cemetery adjoining a schoolyard and says, *Thc 
cemetery never depressed the children and surely the school cast no gloom 
over the cemetery" (p, 1 15), Rosicky, in **Ncighbor Rosicky," finds the 
graveyard that lay at the edge of his hayland *'snug and homelike, not 
cramped or mournful," and finds comfort in the fact that *'hc would never 
have to go farther than the edge of his own hayfield*'(p, 81), 

Gather also deals with the untimely deaths of youth and of suicide, Arthur 
Adams, the reflective, intelligent young man in *'Thc Enchanted Blufr whom 
the other boys looked to for leadership, dies before be is twenty-^* ^e. The 
narrator wonders why ""when Nature had taken such pains with a man, 
, , , she had ever lost him in Sa.idtown*" (p, 14), In "Tlic Best Years" 
Miss Knightly learns of the premature death of Lesley Fergucsson, whom 
she had helped get a teaching position when she was only fourteen. Twenty- 
five years later she visits Lesley's mother, who remembers the incident "as 
if it had happened yesterday" (p, 146), After all that time, her mother 
feels that 'there's nothing in all [her] life so precious to [her] to remember 
and think about as [her] Lesley" (p. 146), 

Some of Gahcr's characters, unable to face the harsh realities of life, 
commit suicide. In My Antonia^ Mr Sh^mcrda cannot adjust to life in 
America, Antonia points ouu "My papa, he cry for leave his old friends 
what make music with him . . , He don't like this kawn-trce" (p, 61), 
Finally, shortly after Ghristmas, he dresses in hi" best clothes, kisses ^ ^ 
daughters, tells them he Ui going to hunt rabbits, and goes to the hnx\ 
and shoots hi*nsvlf. Similarly, when the young man in '^Paul's Gase" can 
no longer face his dreadfully boring existence with hi^ father, he cmbc/zles 
money and runs io New York, where for almost two weeks he lives the 
life he had dreamed of living. He then goes out and throws himself in 
front of a 'jaIn, In >>oth cases, Gather shows sensitive, artistic people who, 
unable to adjust to a common life, calmly and meticulously plan their 
suicides and then destroy themselves. 
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Family life is a dominant factor in most of Calhcr's works. Many families. 
like RosickyV, ^ire warm and loving with a fathcr*figurc dominating. 
However, so many of the families she wrote about are dominated by the 
mother. Antonia's family is dominated by her mother whose idea it was 
to come to Ameriea. In contrast, her father is a weak character who remains 
mostly in the shadows of the dugout. Later Antonia is the dominant Hgure 
in her own family. The violent description of the mother in "The Sculptor*s 
Funeral** when contrasted with the feebleness of the father leaves no doubt 
about who dominated that family. Lesley Fergucsson*s father in "The Best 
Years" is described as a dreamer, whereas the mother is "authoiity and 
organization'* (p. 126). In "Paul's Case'* a v.idowed father is unsuccessful 
in rearing his sensitive son. Over and over^ Gather shows the mother 
dominating and being the strong force which hoi ' -fie family together. 

Young people can identify with many of the experiences of the characters 
ereatcd by Willa Gather. Similar to Tom and Rosieky, they too feci the 
pull of the land and arc concerned about its preservat Gather is able 
to express verbally for them the needs which the land fulfills in a person— 
the freshness, the freedom, the rootedness. Like Harvey Merrick, their art 
forms are not alwa>s appreciated by the aduhs -their music is too loud; 
their poems do not rEi>me> In PauK they can see the danger of losing touch 
with reality. They, like Gather*s characters, qtiestion the death of a young 
friend or the suicide of a loved one. Gather writes of families like many 
of theirs families that are close and well-adjusted even though there may 
not be a father-figure or he may be away much of the time. Although 
Gather was writing in the early part of this century, her message is for 
today's yotith. 

Referene«s 

Caibcr Wilb f*t\<* Surrii*\ Ncv^- York Vmtagc. 1956. 
Caihcr Witlu. l/i Anioma t^oMon Hougbion MifOm. \949. 

C'Jthcr. N\i]la. 'Mbf S^yipior^ l imcral.'' in G. Robert Ortstm. cd . Antcriitifi IjUratunr 
A Vhnmolomt'J AppnHiih. New York McGraw-Hill. I9H5. 
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Bellow's Dangling Man: 
Archetype of Adolescence 



James E. Davis 



Book titles arc often ill-chosen and misleading; Dangling Man. Saul 
Bcllow*s first novel published in J944, is^ however, an exception. The 
protagonist is given only a first name, Joseph, and he does dangle in many 
ways: between action and Inacti^^n, between aceeptance of tradition and 
dc of tradition* between partieipation and isolation, between tove and 
hate, and probably most significant, between his old self and his emerging 
new seJr How like adolescents he is? Adolescence is not so much an age 
as a state of mind. 

Not onJy is the word "dangJing"" in the title especially revealing, but 
also the absence of an article, either definite or indefinite, tends to establish 
Joseph as a typieaJ representative of a whole generation of waiting young 
men in the World War JJ era. He is aJso representative of all adolescents. 

The book is written in the form of a jouriiaJ with the first entry December 
J5, !942, and the Jast entry ApriJ 9, 1943, As the journal opens, it has 
already been nearly seven months since Joseph has resigned his job at 
the Jnter-Amcrican Travel Bureau to answer his eaJI for induction. He 
is atwcniy-scvcn-year-old Canadian,a British subjcci, and cannot be drafted 
without an investigation. During the past seven months he has been 
investigated^ classified as I-A upon (.a "mination, transferred to 3''A, 
sunmoned for a new blood test, and subsequently reclassified I*A, All 
of this he calls, **a trivial seeming thing, a sort of bureaucratic comedy 
trimmed out in red tape" (Saul Bellow, DanglinS Man^ New York: The 
New American Library, J965, p. 8), 

Nonetheless tiis reaction has been something morethan trivial, Jn addition 
to quitting his job, he ani.* his wife have moved to a rooming house. Joseph, 
a graduate of the University of Wisconsin with a major in history and 
a particular interest in the EnJf^htenment, can Jio longej concentrate on 
reading. He eventually rejects aJJ his friends and relatives, including his 
wife, and loses self*control. He attacks one landlord physically early in 
ttic book, which forces him to find new lodging; and, toward the end of 
the book, he attacks, verbally, a neighboring roomer. As a result of this, 
he rushes out of the house and goes to the draft board to be drafted at 
J0'30p.m. Of course, the office is closed; so Joseph writes a letter requesting 



/ t^rtttfr ttriSti rf titc th'partnjfftt it/ KttKlnfi LtWrttttirv anti UitiKuagc at Ohio Vtttsfntn, JaiitfS h Dm'is 
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to be taken ai ihc earliest possible moment into the ^rmcd Forces and 
adding across the bottom of the Iciicr. "1 am available at any lime" (p. 
122). 

In effeei Joseph is dangling no more. He wants no more delays^ and 
his deeision has a salutary effeei— he ean even read now. Afier his final 
blood lesu he reads all day. Things are no longer in his hands. He says 
in his lasi eniry: '1 am no longer lo be held aeeouniable Tc myself; I 
am graiefut for ihai. 1 am in oiher hands« relieved of self-deiermination« 
freedom eaneelcd. Hurray for regular hours! And for ihe supervision of 
the spirli! Long live regimeniation!"(p. 126). 

Thus Josephs who has begun his journal in a rejeeiion of rcgimeniaiion. 
ends glorifying iu He had said in his very firsi eniry in ihe journal ihat 
10 keep a journal was a kind of weakness in ihib "era of hardboileddom*' 
(p. 7). He had also writien ihai ihis was an era of strangling emotions. 
In the end he has strangled hts emotions and will no doubt cease keeping 
a journal. 

Any effort to understand the theme of this work must involve 
understanding Joseph and his attempt to find something of real value. 
But in making a conscious attempt* he is not able to fi^d it. The books 
which had stood for **guarantors of an extended life" (p, 8) he ean no 
longer even read. He has thought of going back to work* but he will not 
admit that he docs not know how to use his freedom. Such an admission 
would mean lack of character. 

At one time he m^tkes a feeble attempt to join the Navy, but induction 
is the only way for aliens. He writes: 

there is nottiini* to do but wajt* or ('angle, ^ind grou more ^ind more dispinicJ 
tt\ perfectly dear lo me ibm t ^m d'^tenorming. storing biticmcs^ and spttc uhich 
eat hXe acids ni> endo\^ment of genero&ry and good vk\\\ Bui the seven months 
dcf^y js onJy one source of m> hara^mcnt. Af^ajn. ) vomeitmcs ihtnk of J( Js 
b.Lck<lrop agajnsi uhich tcari be seen swinging, tt j&stitL more. Before I uan propvn^ 
estimate Ihe damage li ha& done me. t shall have lo t>e cut down (p. 9) 

E\cn though he knows the damage that being donc« he chooses to let 
it continue. He asserts^ an existential freedom of choice, 

Josc,>h*s world, even the world of physical movements steadily narrows, 
E\cn the effort of going to the store puts him in a disagreeable state. He 
does not go more than three blocks because he is ifraid of meeting an 
acquaintance who might express surprise at seeing him and a^k questions. 
He has not« however^ completely lejected the world of action^ for he reads 
the daily newspaper completely as a kind of ritual' This part of his tie 
with tradition he docs not cut. He says he ''cadi the comics becaus^c he 
has done so since childhood. 

Here is the pattern of his existence. "Rc^ntcrmg waking life after the 
regencraion (when it is that) of blccp« J go in the body from nakedness 
to clothLig and in the mind from relative purity to pollution. Raising the 
window, 1 test the weather; opening the paper 1 admit the world*" (p. 1 1), 
He obviously feels that he is purified by sleep (isolation) and corrupted 
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in waking by even his limited participation— raising the window, testing 
the weather, and opening the paper 

One ofthesourees of most disturbance to Joseph is his next-door-neighbor 
in the rooming house, Mr Vanaker who is an aleohoiic. a snoop, a thief, 
and generally a dirty old man. Possibly he disturbs Joseph most because 
he is an image of what Joseph, eontinuing in his present direction, might 
beeome, Joseph is also disturbecl by his mother-in-law, father-in-law, 
brother, sister-in-law, and niece. 

It is not just human beings who bother Joseph, Billboards, warehouses, 
culverts, parked ears, moving ears, trees, streets, and traeks also are to 
him symbols of an interior life that is materially orienteu and thus hollow. 
He says, however, that the **old'* Joseph tried to find signs of a eommon 
humanity in things but now the "new" Joseph is existential in that **He 
is a person greatly eoncerned with keeping Intact anu free fromcneumbranee 
a sense of his own being, its importanee , , , he keeps a tight hold beeause 
. . , he is keenly intent on knowing what is happening to him. He wants 
to miss nothing" (p, 19), The "old "Joseph was a member of the Coriimunist 
party at seventeen, but the "new" Joseph has rejeeted all sueh practieal 
programs. Even though he has rejected the party, he is offended that a 
member of the party has rejected him in one seene. 

The *'old" Joseph thought at one time that he had found a group of 
people who thought as he did, but at one of their parties he found that 
even this group had no power to "free the charge of feeling on the pent 
heart** (p, 31), as the mysterious religious rites of the Greeks had done. 

Amos, Joseph's older brother, is a wealthy man. His wife and daughter 
represent wealth and middle elass values, Joseph rejects them and all their 
offers of assistance. One of the most startling scenes of the book concerns 
Joseph's whipping of his si xtecn-year-o Id-niece, Etta, for whom he had 
previously had an affinity because of her resemblance to him. The cause 
of the fight is a disagreement overa reeonJ player, a fight which she provoked 
but which Jr cph made no attempt to ameliorate. Later, Joseph has a 
rather shabby love affair, somewhat by default, but even this is given up 
when it seems to present any kind of strain or awkwardness. 

In a dream sequence near the end of the book, Joseph fears death, which 
eomes to him in various forms, but he ends with an aoeeptanee of death 
and the affirmation— '*But I must know what I myself am** (p, 80), Shortly 
after, the framework of exploring self is set into motion with the dialogues 
between Joseph and his alter-ego the Spirit of Alternatives, They diseuss 
alienation and idealism with the ,Spirit of Alternatives seeming to say that 
some reasonable particifjation is advisable, Joseph *s reaction: "Oh, get out. 
Get out of here, You*re two-faced, You*re not to be trusted you damned 
diplomat, you cheat! Furious 1 flung a handful of orange peel at him, 
and he fled the room" (p, 94), 

Finally, Joseph completely emerges as the existential hero when he says: 

The sense in which Cocthc was right. Continued tifc mc^n^ expectation, Dcmh 
i& the ;]bohuon of choice. The more choiev is timiicd, ihc etoscr wc arc to death, 
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The greatest cruelty is to curtail cTcpectations without <i)king away life compkiely, 
A life term in prison is hJ^e that. So is citizenship in souk countries. The best 
solution would be to live as if the ordinary CTcpcciations had not been removed, 
not from day to day, blindly. But thai rcc;mrcs immense self-mastery, (p. 9&) 

Joseph adtnits thai he does not have this seJf-tnastery, that his attetnpt 
at freedotn has been a failure since he does not know what to do with 
it (p, JOO), He decides striving is for something, and that something is 
freedom (p- 102). 

In another talk with the Spirit of Alternatives, he confesses that he is 
"harried, pushed^ badgered, worried, nagged, heckled" (p. 109). The Spirit 
asks what it is that does all these things to him. He answers: "Well, it's 
a kind of conscience, I don't respect it as 1 do my own. It's the public 
part of me. It goes deep. It's the world internalized, in short'' (p. 109), 

He decides that the war can destroy him physically but that, as long 
as he is alive, he must follow his destiny anyway. He does. It leads to 
the Army and regimentation with a loss of freedom and individuality. The 
irony of his attempt and the outcome is obvious. 

In many ways this is a novel ol rebirth by choice, but it is not an optimistic 
rebirth. It is an ironic one. At the end, Joseph is in many ways right back 
-^here he started. It is not really so much a *'new" Joseph born as it is 
the "old'* Joseph resurrected by submerging self. The novel also tries to 
show the results of attempting to be completely honest with self and others. 
Attempting only, since Joseph constantly rationalizes his actions aad 
inactions. The attempt, of course, leads nearer and nearer to total isolation. 
When Joseph cannot cope with this isolation any longer, he rejoins the 
Human Race, which he is not so sure is "human," He surrenders. 

The novel does not have a real sense of place. It is Chicago, but it might 
as well be any large city. Perhaps this vagueness of setting is part of the 
author's attempt to universalize Joseph as the non-combatant during war; 
however, since Joseph's immediate plight is a result of specific time and 
place, possibly his generalization could be more realized with additional 
attention to scene. Probably this ib really a comment on the rather contrived 
nature of the situation. 

Bellow has attempted to follow carefully the development of the conscious 
experience— his main reason for choosing the journal form in which the 
narrator is able to reflect even onhisthoughtsXertainlyasense of immediacy 
is gained, but one is always aware of Bellow's; manipulation of situations 
and ideas -always ideas. Lack of action is certainly a major weakness in 
this book, resulting from the authors failure to remove himself from the 
bcene. The fc^ scenes of real action such as the ones at the brother's house, 
the Servatiub party, and the restaurant, and the verbal attack in the bathroom 
on Vanaker are well handled and show that Bellow knows how to manage 
action when he chooses. 

Stylistically for a novel of this type, the dialogue experimentation with 
the Spirit of Alternatives is a happy choice in that it enables the author 
to emphasize in a new and impressive way the real struggle that is taking 
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place, but it docs slow down considerably what little action there is. One 
of Bellow's best characteristics as a writer is his ability to handle dialogue, 

Joseph is the only character who is fully n^alized. This focus on one 
character is in some ways appropriate, but a clearer drawing of other 
characters --the wife, for instance — might serve to throw more light on 
Joseph, Again, this single focus is largely a result of the journal technique, 

C'^rtainly Bellow's first novel is interesting in that it leads to The Victim. 
The Adventures of Augk March, and Herzog\ but it is also worth reading, 
especially by adolescents, in its own right for its subject matter, theme^ 
and stylistic experimentation* if not for story. Bellow is probably too 
possessed with his ideas here, and thus they take over the novel. But this 
characteristic is not unusual in novels, especially first novelSi and it is 
probably exactly what he intended. He succeeds in universalizing his 
character and situation, even if he fails in some ways to particularize. 
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Huck Finn and 

America's Symbolic Landscape 



Dan Walker 



The decision whether to organize ihe study of American literature 
chronologically ^ thematicuUy, or typologically is subject to many 
considerations. When the decision is made, however, to treat a work (or 
a theme, or a genre, or an author) as American^ 1 am convinced the study 
will benefit from a consideration of the imagined America of myth and 
tradition. The assertions ] will make are noi beyond challenge. In class, 
they would be imemkii to be questioned, as pait of a process laying the 
background— a symbolic map, as it were- under our study of the counlry*s 
literature and intellectual history While I will not make specific teaching 
suggestions, I will try to show how a study of a particular work. The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn by Mark Twain, can take its bearings 
from such a'*map/* 

America's poles are not North and South, but East and West. The 
following seis of opposites have been polarized into t\iO groups, according 
to their ''mythic" associations: 



WEST 


EAST 


new 


old 


youth 


iig* 


future 


past 


du tiger risk 


sufciy 




StilSIS 


freedom 


bondage 


energy 


lethurgy 


progress 


Slag nut ton 


virtue 


corrupt Km 


cxhtbitioti 


itihihilion 


openness 


secrecy 


Mtnphcjiy 


comptexily 


physical 


mental 


feehng 


Intel Icci 


nature 


ci\ ili/alioii artifice 


blue grwn 


yd Low grti> 


dcmoeraey 


monarch) anslocrwcy 


immort^iluy 


mortality 


before the PaU 


after ihe I'aLI 


th« garden 


the w<iUdnnd 



A Kratfuate vf Hitttttttt atiti Mar^ ami titt- i fifn-ruty \rf i u^m*** Dttn HatKtr w tjiittt^h ih'puntmm 
iif Lttthatum at tfir l iit\ifrtitf uf \ trUnUtt 
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Ai Ursl glance, some of ihese dualities are open to question. For example, 
do noi we ihink of the old Wesi? V^s, we do, Bui surely the "old West" 
was younger than the old Easi, And ^urely it is the young man who lyhould 
go wesi. 

Some of these relationships, though, are paradoxical even after closer 
scrutiny. If we associate corruption with the East, with the city slicker, 
then why is thai we think of the West as "wild,** lawless? Perhaps we do 
so because we are talking about different kinds of la^lessncbb. one physical 
(violent, exuberant, a product of honest energy) and one mental (product 
of decay and deceit). 

But if the West is the realm of the body, how can we associate it with 
immortality? Surely mind is less mortal than flesh? There is a paradox 
here, but clearly decay and death are no part of the 'W^a of characters 
like Boone, Crockett, the Lone Ranger, Superman, and James T, Kirk 
(the new West is up, of course). We think of their powers as constantly 
renewable, as having a permanence that corresponds to the frontier. Any 
one place is not the frontier for long, but the frontier itself is always there, 
Crockett is thus remembered "following his legend right into the WesL" 
Did he die m the Alamo? WelK nobody saw him die, did he? If men like 
these pass, they pass like King Arthur, into immortality. But, unlike Arthur^ 
not On a darkling plain swept wilh confused alarms. 

And they do not marry, eilher. Historically, Boone and Crockett may 
have had families, but we do not (funk of them as married -except to 
the frontier, to the wilderness, that is given femule attributes whene\er 
possible and is always moving ahead. They will, of course, have a male 
"sidekick" a Tonto. a Chingachgook, or a Jimmy Olsen, And this male 
pair-bonding is another attrib<jte that links them to youth, to a timeless 
boyhood. The American King Arthur is no last bulwark of the past; has 
no Guinevere, no Mordred; and is never betrayed by his Lancelot, (Modern 
variations of t!iis theme arc placed out in shows like Miumt ' where 
detcctivcb Tubbs and Crockett, while hardly celibate, arc married to each 
other b> a code of [o>alt> and dedication that excludes serious c^^Mmjtnients 
to wnmen,) 

Even the Western heroS identity beyond ordinary definitions. He may 
wear a mask, like the Lone Ranger or live a double life, like Superman 
nr the Hulk. He may, like Natty Bumppo, have been raised as an Indian- 
as the Deerslayer and derive some of his pnwer from the double identity. 
This masked hero is not. of course, an American invention, but he ib certainly 
well adapted to the requirements of the frontier, a hero unlimited by time 
and place and ordinary human bonds. 

As Adam in the Garden befnre the Fall, he has ama/ing powers physical 
powers, generally. He is not a wizard, (He has nnt yet succumbed to the 
fruit of the Tree.) He bends steel, not words, in his bare hands. But he 
is morally perfect. Even the Incredible Hulk, personification of righteous 
wrath, absnlvcd of reason, never sins. Even (he bad man he heaves like 
a diseus lands in a lake or a haystaek instead of a parking lot. And he 
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always puts Ihc baby down gently. Even Jay Gatsby, the great bootlegger 
seems in some ways innoeent. absolved by the simplieiiy of his dream — 
a boy seduced by the kiss of the Dark Lady, 

Is Huck Finn this kind of hero? Is he a man of the West? What kind 
of journey is he on? Is the raft his Silver, his Enterprise? 

One difficulty here (a superficial one. J think) is that his direetion of 
travel seems to be north to south— /rom the land of freedom toward the 
heart of darkness. But elearly the river itself is identified with freedom 
and renewal. Anywhere off the river, north or south. Huck and Jim face 
dangers created by various eorruptions of civilization. Twain leaves us in 
no doubt at the end about Huek's place on the American map: he will 
*1ight out for the territory," As for ""sivilization/' he*s '*been there before," 

Huckleberry Finn is sometimes taught as a book about growing up, but 
J believe to do this is to miss Huck's signifieance as an embodiment of 
the timeless youth in Ameriean mythology. He learns, eertainly, about the 
vieiousness of aristocracy, about the dangers of playing hurtful praetieal 
jokes, but these are really things that he already knew. They are part of 
his nature, and he onJy needs to be reminded, Jt is clear that Huck will 
not selJ Jim, As long as he returns to his true nature, his soul is safe. 
It IS only when he thinks too mueh that the sophistries of civilization can 
trap him into the idea of freedom as '"sin," Falling back on instinet. he 
says, ''all right, thenv 111 go to Hell," Huek is, at the end, in many ways 
the same boy he was when he set out. There is a sort of stasis to his 
journey, as if it is a trip out ot time. There are hints here and there- 
in hrs heart's instinctive response to stiong and good-hearted young women 
like Mary Jane of possibilities beyond bo>hood. But J do not think these 
responses are unambiguously sexual. 

If the spirit of energy, notion, freedom, honesty, and the other Western 
qualities is represented by the river, we would expect to find the East on 
the shore. And it is there that we find the fraudulent acts of the Duke 
and the Kingv the feuds of the Crangerfords, and the brutalities of slavery 
and mob justice. These things ean, I believe, be associated with the East 
to the extent that they are made possible by the past» by traditions and 
their perversion, by the codes and hypoerisies of civilization, Huck'i own 
father stands as a vivid exemplar of what civilization, with its alcohol and 
its bigotry, ean do to the natural stock. It is pathetic to see this wreck 
of a man eluteh at the legal code, and eventually at abduction, to reelaim 
a son that should have been naturally his. And surety there is a ghastly 
irony in his final appearance on the river i>ymbol of freedom and 
immortality— IS a corpse. 

But if the story is a parable, it is not a simple one, Huek is not the 
only boy in the story. There arc two others: Buck Grangerford and Tom 
Sawyer. And I think the foregoing analysis makes a comparison of the 
three worthwhile espeeiaJly of Huck and Buck, T he very similarity in their 
names suggests a comparison. The two boys themselves seem to hit if off 
^ right away^ taking note of their common aversion to school and to get'^ini; 
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slicked up for church. "You got to stay always/* bays Buck. **Wc can just 
have booming umcs.*' 

Booming, indeed. Within a few days Buck himself is booming away at 
the Shephcrdsons and winds up dead, blasted by the shotguns of the enemy 
as he is trying to swim away— all of this while Huck watehes from a tree. 
At the risk of the "banishment*" the author threatens for all those "trying 
to find a moral" in the story^ I would venture to find significance in the 
fact that the boy is struggling to escape into the river— symbol of the Western 
life force— when the bullets of his "civilized** inheritance strike him down. 
Huck's tree is certainly one of knowledge here. And the sight will always 
be with him: 

I wished 1 hadn^i never come ashore t\\ai ntght to sec such thiii^jtv. I ain> ever 
goin^ lo gel shut of them -lots of limes 1 drcuin about them. 

What Huck has seen is an alternate self. Buck is a Huck Finn caught 
by the East— a "sivilized" Huck, raised in an inherited matrix of codes 
and loyalties. When Huck at the last says he has "been there before,*' he 
is talking about more than Miss Watson's posture lessons, 

The association of the West with virtue and the East with evil is certainly 
too simplistic. It is worth noting that there are two kinds of aristocracy 
in the story: the fraudulent and the genuine. The Duke and King are fakes, 
as Huck easily recognizes. The Grangcrfords^ however^ are the real thing, 
and Huck sees this, too. Colonel Grangprford '*didn*t ever have to tell 
anybody to mind their manncrs-everybody was always gooJ-mannered 
where he was/' This man and his sons are natural aristocrats. When the 
morning toast is ni'idc C'Our duty to you, Sir and Madaml, opportunities 
for burlesque seem to be passed over. Here is something that must be 
rejected, but must also be treated with seriousness. 

Just as the West has its eharaeteristle viees, the East has its eharaeteristie 
virtues — represented here by the Grangerfords in their manners, their 
bravery, their respeet for elders, their loyalty to a eode. (**l don't like that 
shooting from behind a bush," says the Colonel.) All of these are part 
of a ehivalric ideal - inherited from Europe, from the East— which Twain 
reject every time he gets a ehanee. But it is in its noblest embodiment 
thauhe East is most dangerous. The Duke and King, after all, are transparent 
villains But the subtle hypocrisies of the Grangerfords arc moi*- soductive 
and contain the origins of real tragedy. And the satire, as a result^ must 
be mere subtle. Thus, we see them ticking their guns to ehureh to hear 
sermons about brotherhood and ** prefer eordestinatjon"— an oddly 
appropriate topie sinee they all seem foredoomed. And Huek *ays he likes 
''all that family, dead ones and all/' {t is the similarities between Buek 
and Huck, I believe, that foeus our attention on the real dangers of the 
mythie East. 

What about Tom, though? Is he an Easterner"? Tom is an interesting 
combination of Western enthusiajm and Hastern romanticism. It is easy 
10 become too reductive about Eastern and Western qualities, but certainly 
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Tom presents ;m approach to life as different from Huck's as is Buck's. 
Both Tom and Huck plan imaginative escapes during the story, but in 
Huck s case the whole point Is the escape the imagination is to provide 
a smokescreen by making it appear as though he has been murdered. In 
Tom*s ease* though, the whole point is imagination itself^ the escape being 
irrelevant. And the **dealh** involved in Tom's escape very nearly turns 
out to be real: his own. His manipulation of Jim and Huck in working 
out the conventions of romantic escapc-and-ievengc fiction is good fun 
at the expense of those cliches, but it also says something about the dangers; 
of the imagination^ of making aesthetic goals ends in themselves. Tom' 
games come from books. He accepts as prescriptive and definitive the way 
things arc done there. Civilization has got its hooks in Tom. too. by a 
different snare from what it used on Buck. And Tom is wounded by it. 

What 1 hope this analysis suggests is that a treatment of at least some 
works of literature as American will profit from an attempt to place them 
against a symbolic landscape like the ont. 1 have outlined. 1 have not tried 
tosuggest specific teaching strategics. 1 have tried instead to outline a general 
symbolic framework that 1 think will make a good point of departure. 
It iS easy to oversimplify* of course. We must avoid the dangers of trying 
to read every work through the same lens. American authors are a very 
diverse lot. But whether the study is organized by chronology, theme* genre, 
or major author. I think the above approach will be useful to students 
beginning the study of our national literature. 
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Censorship has once again become a national issue. Since J980 requests 
to some libraries for censorship '^obscene" material have j^r ae from three 
to five requests a week to three to five a day,' One of the most popular 
targets of th** ceiisors has bceii Mark Twain*s infamous Huckleberry Firuu 
a story about the misadventures of a boy on the Mississippi River However* 
the case brought against Hvvklebetry Finn is far outweighed by the book*s 
literary merit and importance to society, 

Mark Twain s novel began turning ^leads from the moment of its 
publication* and the complaints against t^ book have lasted to the present 
day. The original ^eason the book wab unacceptable was brought forth 
by the Massachusetts Public Library in 1885 when it refused to put the 
book on its shelves. The book was dismissed as one of the "dime novels'* 
that plagued parents,^ Louisa May Alcott s?' it was nc it for "pure- 
minded"* girls and bcys,^ Librarians at this ,ae believed their purpose 
was to elevate their public and ennoble them. They believed their best 
course of action was to discourage the reading of popular fiction^ in which 
category Nuvkleherry Finn unfortunately fell. Critics attacked tl jook 
dno rem in * ^ ihe public that it was their duty to protect them from poor 
literatr^e models of behavior/ The book was supposedly full of irreligion 
and nisehief,^ Furthermore, the language was totally ungenteeT and coarse. 
As ^amts Hubbard vrotc in the Boston Transiript^ "Huck said *itch* and 
Vr^tch' anJ said sweat 'vhcn he should have said perspiration,*"**^ In short, 
the book was originally too much of a "bo/s tah** to be eonsidered worthy 
of any iiitelligent readers aucntion. Today, however, the argument against 
the book is exticnely different, as one can see from an example s':t in 
Fairfax County, Virginia^ i i A^^ril of 1982, The principal o,' Mark Twain 
lixermcdiav Sehool recommended the removal of Huckleberry Finn from 
the school library.^ The reason, aecording to assist? administrator John 
H. Wallace^ was that the book >vas "poison , , , raeist trash,'' and that the 
word '^nigger" was insuring to blacks,* He later referred to the fact that 
Twain used the word "nigger** over two hundred times and made blacks 
'>ut to "no; be human/** Clearly the case against Twain had turned from 
*'njischier and "dime novels** to raei m. Both arguments are compelling, 
but they are no justification for censorship. They do not stand up when 
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pilled against Twain's artistic coniribution and bOcir',> important views 
on the role of the blaek man, 

Historieally the first argument against the book is disproved by Twain's 
highly commended literary style in Hiukhberry Finn. The novel is no mere 
**boy's tale/' In fact, one of the traits that makes the novel o distinetive 
is Twain's very fine way of telling the story through a young boy's eyis, 
Huek is indeed mischievous and "uncivilized,*" ^ut he is also clear-sighted, 
straightforward^ and uncomplicated. The misv.. J \ only a mechanism for 
fwain's very fine sense of humor; however, the rest of Huck's perspective 
is an exeelleni literary tool by which Twain make^ shrewd observations 
about America, Through Huek the reader sees the kind of small-town 
America that dotted the Mississippi River Huek himself comes from a 
small town. The reader sees the kind of petty family dispa*,es that arise 
in this environment from Huck's visitation to the Grangcrfords, The type 
of justice dealt in a scene when a man is shot for being too drunk or 
disruptive was probably typical of justice in many town^ ^-'i k hrings out 
much of the flavor of the small town in his description^ of the nightJy 
**produciions" by the duke and the king: the same group which keeps coming 
back for performances, the way publicity is left to first-night aUenders 
telling iheir neighbors, the connivance between the town members to seek 
revenge for their ovcr-priccd tickets, 

Huck's point of view is original, bui equally original is Huck's speech. 
Huckleberry Finn is a landmark specifically because it did not use noble 
or formal spep^h, which was the only acceptable style for that time, according 
to the Massachusetts PubJic Library. Twain was one of the first to use 
dialect in his writing, Jim talks like a black man would in I .S^; he uses 
words like *'sho/' '*massuh/* and '*chilc,** Huek also speaks as a young 
Southern boy would; he sayb '*ain*t" instead of **isn*i" and **sweai** instead 
of "perspiration," In short, the very things which the libraries originally 
criticized in Hmkhherry Finn arc what make the book a classic artistically, 
Huek and Jim arc not characters of cfTiCial nobility, and their dtaJcet makes 
them more thrcc^diincnsional, earthy characters for the reader. Likewise, 
Huek s unflowcry and boyish viewpoint present a co/ier, homier kind of 
America with which the reader can identify. 

The more modern charge that the book is neist completely ignors Twain's 
very enJightcning stand on slavery. The book is anything but lacist and 
makes a case against slavery in almost every way. The most common 
complaint is that Twain uses the word "nigger" throughout the book, John 
Wallace, the Fairfax ad mini^ttator said he would likctoicwritc//w( A/c/jt'rr>^ 
Finn and substitute the word "nigger** with a less offensive term,'" This 
change would be a gross contradiction with the two aspects of the book 
which make it so original, Huek is a Southern hoy of the nineteenth century i 
he would use ' nigger" in reference to a bJacK man, Th. word is certainly 
very offensive today, but for Huek it had no special connotation of Jim's 
being stupid or less than human; it was just a way for him to refer to 
a slave. The bonk ib told through Huck'b perspective; Huek uses *'niggcr" 
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and therefore Twain musl iisc ''nigger/* Twain does not justify the use 
of the word, bul rather he acknowledges that an uneducated white boy 
of that era would logically speak in such a way. Beyond this f^oinl, 
Huckleberry Finn clearly indicates that a black man is every bit as respectable 
as a white man. The best example is the black man himself. Jim. There 
is not a finer or kinder man than Jim. He ealls Hu^^k '^honey'' and loves 
him openly like a son. He is always puicnt and protective of Huck; he 
shields the boy from seeing his dead father* and he always ^.'pits for him 
during Muck's adventures on land. Jim may not make any brilliant 
observations, but neither does Huck. They are both bumpkins traveling 
down the Mississippi, and the book's nature is not one to foster overly 
intelligent or heady statements on any character's pan. 

Twiin also fosters respect for Jim through the development of Huck 
atid Jim's friendship. At first it is only Jim who gives, who is patient, 
who is loving, but eventually Huck returns (hat friendship to Jim. For 
example, when Huck first causes a rattlesnake to bite Jim, he feels regret 
but lefuses to apologize. Later, however, after hurting Jim by playing a 
trick on him, Huck humbles himself ^nd apolo<;izes. The reader, through 
Huck, also comes to respect Jim. In fact, the only people in the novel 
who regard Jim as anything less than a compauion and fiiend are the 
duke and king, who sell him back into slavery. These characters arc wickea 
and without values, and Twain indicates that thdr viewpoints could hardly 
be worth much. Through the friendship of Huck and Jim, Twain makes 
a statement against the belittling of the black man through slavery. Huck 
defends Jim from slave catchers by telling them thai Jim, "his pa," has 
the pox. Finally when Jim is recaptured and sold, Huck is enraged and 
saddened. He writes a letUr to Jim's former mistress, but then decides 
he loves and respects Jim too much and lips the letter up. Instead, risking 
"hell," he embarks on an adventure to free Jim. Twain allows Huck to 
lealize that a man's value is deeper than the color of his skin and slavery 
is an ugly system which reduces good men like Jim to property. The boo!; 
is far from racist; it is c-uitc the opposite. 

Huckleberry Finn ha^ l>2'*n railed *1m!iiorar and ^^racist,"" but neither 
argument justifies censorship of the classic book by Mark Twain. Its artistic 
quality as well as its important statement about slavery and racism should 
ensure h oermancnt place on library shelves. 



'Lani Ocrson. Keith Siavcly. *"Wc Didn'i Wan for the Censor." ^ ihran Jottrtwi September 
i. mX p. 1654. 

Ubid., p. 1656. 

^Cvcnly Oellcr. Forbtddett B<>ok% in Amemati Publu lAhranc\. Wesipon. ConrKet*eui. 
Greenwood Press. 19S4. p. 37. 

'Ibid,, p. B7. 
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Hemingway's Hold on Readers 
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Why is ; , that yca*s after reading something Hemin^^way wrote, you 
still ha\. a feeling about it^ even though you ean no longer remember 
the details? How is he able to keep you reading a book where the eharaeler^ 
don't seem to do anything of great consequence or value? Wh£tt is it about 
his characters and some of the images he creates that stay with you for 
a long time, sometimes even haunt you? These are important questions 
to answer, because, though 1 am certain many of our students have these 
same questions, they are no' aware that they have them until a long lime 
after they have read somethip? written by Hemingvay. They just know 
that they do not understand wl^al he is trying to say* and they do not 
like him very mueh. 

Of eourse, one broad answer to the questions I have just posed has 
to do with Hemingway"^ style. He once said that in writing it is important 
to cut as; much as possible out of what you first write but to do so with 
such precision and skill that what is left suggests all that has been removed 
{A Moveahh Feasi, p. 75 and Deatft in the Afternoon, p. 192). Hemingway 
learned how to do this in part as a result of his work as a correspondent 
for the Toronto Star and other publieations, his major source of tneome 
during his "writing apprentieeship" in Paris in the twenties. Sending eables 
back to the home ofTiee was expensive, so reporters had to make every 
word count. For example, aeeording to Cowley, a eable that read ''KEIVf AL 
INSWARDS UNBURNED SMYRNA GUILTY CREEKS*^ might end up 
being translated into the following by a staff reporter at home: 

Mustaphu Kcmal in an cxctu^nc intcrvtcw with the correspondent f>f rhc 
Intcrnultonal N^ws Service IKFMAL INSWARDS) denied vehemently ihM ihc 
turki^h forces hrtd any paft Jtt the burning vif Smyrna [UNBURNED SMV».SA|. 
"the e*4^ Kcmut siaied, was fired by incendiaries in the troops of the GrecV rear 
^uard bci*i>rc ihc first Turlish p^HroU entered the uiy ^(itJILTY fJREEKSJ, (p, 
4V) 

Beyond his newspaper experience, Hemingway was slron^jly influeneed 
by those writers and artists around him during his Paris days. Ezra pound 
told him to edit out adjeetlves and adverbs and to use strong verbs to 
eonvey the aetion, the urgency of the moment. From Gertrude Stein he 
learned to use her ^'colloquial -in appearance— A meriean style, full of 
repealed words, prepositional phrases, and present partietples. the style 
in which he wrote his early published stories" (Cowley, p. 50). He was 
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also strongly influenced by what he read. He always felt that he was in 
competition not only with contemporary writers but with great writers of 
the past. In his letters and non-fiction pieces^ even in some of his fiction, 
he frequently commented on how he was doing in relation to some of 
these writers, 

I siftried out very quiei and 1 b«ai Mr Turgcnev. Then t ifamed hard and t beat 
Mr dc Maup^ts^ant, tV fought two dfaws with Mr StcndahL and i think I had 
an edge in the Last one. But nobody"^ going to get me in the hng with Mf Tolstoy 
ffegarding war writing] unless Tni cra/y or I keep getting better "(Ro^s. p 2,^) 

The art that he saw in Europe and the music that he listened to also 
influenced his writing. He was sensitive to what the artists were trying 
to accomplish in their work and tried tc achieve the same JeveJ of craft 
in his writing, 

I ean make a land^ape like Mr. Paul Ce/anne. I learned how tc make ji land^ape 
ffom Mf, Paul Cerannc by iv^lkmg through (he Luxembourg Museum a thousand 
limes with an empty gut, and Tm pretty sure that if Mr, Psul was around, he 
would like the way I make them and be happy that I learned it from him . , . 
tn the firsi paragraphs of FarcwelL t used the word "and" consciousty over and 
o\erthe way Mr Jobann Sebasiian Baeh used a note in mu^ic when he was emitting 
counterpoint, t can atmost write Like Mr. Johann soir^times- or, anyway, so he 
woukJ bke it. (Ro$s« p. 36) 

Whatever the source of his style, as he developed it over the years, 
Hemingway was able to do something that many writers are unable to 
accomplish. When you finish reading many works by other authors, your 
sense of theme is usually intellectual in nature, having to do with the ideas 
thf t nave been touched upon in the work and ones that have been ''kicked 
up" in you as you were reading. With Hemingway, however, things are 
a bit different. He creates his themes within his readers through his style, 
and this creation, at least initially, is more at a feeling level than an intellectual 
one. 

For example^ in one of the Nick Adams stories, **Ten Indians/ the 
fictionalized Hemingway, young Nick Adams, has Just returned home from 
a Fourth of July celebration with his neighbors, the Garners. They have 
kidded him about being in love with a little Indian ^irK Prudence 'Trudie'' 
Mitchell, He takes all the ribbing in a good-natured manner. When he 
gets home, his father is waiting up for him. His father gets Nick some 
food out of the ice boxt and Nick sits down to eat it. Notice what then 
happens in the following conversation: 

Hv^ fatner sal watching him cat and fitlcd his glass from the pitcher Nick dnink 
and wiped his mouth on his napkin. His father reaehcd over to the shelf for the 
pie. He eut Niek a big piece, tt \vas hucktebcrry pic. 

"What did you do. Dad?*' 

"tvtrcot out nshin^; tn the morning." 

"What did you puT 

"Only Perch,** 

His f^ither sat watching Nick eai the pie, 
"What did you do this afternoon?" Nick asked. 
Q "I went for a walk up by the tndian camp,** 
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"Did you ^ anybouyr 

"The Indiana wcfc vA\ in town getting dfunk." 

**Didn*l you stc anybody at all''" 

**! saw youf friend, Prudic." 

"Where was she?" 

*^She was in the woods with Krank \V;jsh)>Ltrn. I ran onIo ihcin IliQ' were hnving 
q" iie a limc." 

Hb father was not looking at hmi. 
"What vi<^xc ihcy doing?"* 
"I didn'i slay to Hnd out " 
"Tell me what they w«re ('oinii." 

"I don't know." his father said '*l just heard them threshing around-^ 
"How did you know ii \^a$ them?" 
"I saw them 

"I thought you said you didn't sec them/" 

"Oh. J"cs. t saw them." 

"Who was it with her?" Niek asked. 

"Ffank Washburn." 

'"Were they wero they -" 

"Wefe they what?" 

"Were they happv?"* 

**l guess so,"' 

His father got up from the labtc and went out the kitehen screen door. When 
he eame back Nick was looking ai his pbte. He had bc^n erying. 
'"Have some moreT His father picked up thie knife to eut the pic. 
'"No," said N'ick. 

^•Vou better have another pjecc.^ 

"No, I don*l want any," 

Kis father elcared off the table. 

"Where were iliey m the woods'^" Niek asked. 

"Up baek of the eamp." 

Nick looked at his plate. father said/"You better go to bed, Nick."* 

right ^ Nick went into his room, undr<^sscd, and ifot into bed. He heard 
his father moving around m tlie living room. Niek lay m the bed with his face 
in "he pillow. 

"My heurf^ broken," he thought. "'If I feci this way my heart mu^t be broken." 
(pp. 20^21) 

Hemingway captures very clearly what it is like when you find out someone 
you are in love with is unfaithful to you. Such an experience is always 
painful but the pain is especially ^reai when it happens to you the first 
time, as it is for Nick in this story. What makes it even worse for Nick 
is that he finds out about Prudie*s unfaithfulness from someone he trusts, 
Hemingway portrays Nick*s father as a caring person, Nick*s father knows 
that his news is going to hurt Nick, but he does not lie to him. Instead, 
he gets Nick a snack, as any caring father would do, engages in some 
flat, ordinary eonversation, and then tells Nick the truth in a straightforward 
manner But as he tells Nick, he does not look at him, Nick's father respects 
his son*s privacy, even to the point of leaving for a while when he knows 
that Nick may want to cry. He does not want to make things worse by 
being responsible for causing his son to lose face in front of him, 

Hemingway also does a masterful job of portraying Nick in this scene. 
When Nick first begins to suspect what Prudie had been doing, he tries 
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to push his father to get more specifie. His father does not. but still, he 
eommunicatcs the message by using two words, "threshing around" These 
are damning words in Nick's mind, for at this point he knows that Prudie 
has been unfaithfuJ. He tries to appear uneoneerncd in front of his father, 
but he cannot help himself, E\en after his father eomes baek into the room, 
he asks, "Where were they in the woods?" perhaps hoping that his father 
has been mistaken. There has been no mistake. His heart is broken, even 
though, when he awakes the next morning, it is a long while before he 
remembers that this is true. Though he is not aware of it at that moment, 
Nick's feelings for Prudie were probably not those of lo\e* but rather ones 
of infatuation — in love with the idea of being in love— or perhaps simply 
physieat lust. 

Of partieular note in the relationship between Niek and his father is 
what they know but do not say. Both Niek and his father know what 
Prudie was doing with Frank Washburn in the woods, but they never use 
graphic language to describe what happened. Fathers and sons may use 
erude language in each other's presence, but they never use it to refer to 
someone thjy eare about. 

What statement is Hemingway trying to make? What is the theme of 
this itory? Is the theme one of betra>al, uf what it \^ like when someone 
has been unfaithful to you? Is it the taring relationship between fathers 
and sons? Is it how mueh is eommunieated, not by what is said but by 
what is implied? Is the theme all of these things and more? What is 
Hemingway up to here? Most of us arrive at this point when we finish 
many, if not all, of Hemingway's works. We sense what the theme is, but 
we ha\e a hard time putting it into words. Still, intuitively we feel that 
we know what Hemingway was trying to say, 

Whate\er you feel after reading something written by Hemingway, you 
nee<] to reeognizc that the aay you feel is not just chance, though eertainly 
there is an element of ehance depending on your individual background. 
Hemingway controls your response as a reader largely by the way he 
organises his dialogue and by the words and details he ehooses to inelude. 
We have already seen how this plays a part in "Ten Indians."" but he also 
does the same thing in his other writing. Frequently^ he includes a detail 
that initially does not seem important but takes oti a mueh greater 
significance as the work progresses. For example, in the story '"Indian 
Camp/ Nick accompanies his father, who is a doctor, and his Uncle George 
to the Indian camp to help a woman Aho has been trying to deliver a 
baby for two days. As the lady eries out in pain, Niek wants his father 
to stop her from screaming. His father says, *1 haven't any anesthetic , , , 
But her screams are not important, 1 don't hear them because they arc 
unimportant" (7), Of course, this is a reasonable response by a doctor, 
since pain is a part of childbirth, and as a result, we as readers skip right 
o\er thisdetaiLLater, however, a hen ae find out that the woman*s husband, 
\\ho is lying on a bunk above his wife with a badly eut foot, kills himself 
^ because he eannot stand what is happening, we are jolted. Apparently, 
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the Screams did mean something lo him. Although Nick is btill young and 
does not understand evcrythingtUutLs happening, we as readers arc reminded 
thut many things in life are not what they seem to be. 

The sume themes of '^eoming of uge*' and "things uren't always whut 
they seem" are developed in many of the Niek Adams stories; but again, 
the themes are developed in sueh a way that, even though we are reading 
what Hemingway wrote and entering into the fictional world he has ereated. 
We still identify so elosely with Niek that it is almost as though we see 
ourselves in Nick, In 'The Battler^ Nick has just been thrown off a train 
by a brakeman, Niek is disgusted \vith himself. 

That lousy cmi :i br:ikem,m. He ^^ouU get him some <\ay. He A^ouUf knou 
iiim ugjin Thai uiis n fine >M>y lo ati. "Come ticie, kiJ," he sa»d. "t got $omcih(t»g 
for you He h^id fuUen fo; it Wti:it :i tousV kid ihin}: to Jiuve done. Thcv sbouU 
[te\cr stick hini in ih:it ^^:iy Ji;am. "Come hCrc. kid. I j^ol >0[neihLni; for you^^ 
Tncn whtim jind he lil on his hunus and knees beside the truck. Ntck rubbed bis 
c}C Ttiert; \sas 4 t>iiinp coming up, Ke wouU liuve ;i bbek e}e. alt right tl 
uehcd iitrCudy, Tliut son ofa crutMig br;)kemun (p 55) 

Notiee how life-like this deseription is, Niek eomplains about what 
happens, repeats what was said, eomptains again^ swearing that he has 
learned from the experienee, repeats what is said again, und finally vows 
revenge, This pattern h very fumitiar to me beeause 1 go through a similar 
one when something bad lias happened to me, 1 always swear that 1 will 
aet differently next time Just us Niek does in this instanee, 

Hemingway does not present the themes in his writing in niee, neatly 
packaged formulas. Understanding his themes is not a matter of just thinking 
about what happened in the story uiid eoming to an ;elleetual eonelusion. 
You both feel and know wluil he meant, even though he never says it 
explieitiy und you as the reader eannot say il elearly either. 

This difficulty on the part of the reader in identifying and artietilating 
themes is one of the eharaeleristies of Hemingway'i writing that makes 
it so diffieult for high sehool and even eollege students to read his work. 
They have either been taught or have learaed eertain things about how 
literature is supposed to be structured and what it h they ure to look for 
in things they read, Hemingway docs not let them gel away bO easily. Really 
to figure out Hemingway, you have to examine your own experience in 
light of what feelings have been churned up in >ou by your reading. Older 
readers may be able to say, "Yea. I know how that feels. He's right on 
target;^ even though they eannot eleariy state what the theme is. High 
sehool and college students, however, may not have enough life experience 
to reaeli this same point. A college professor once told me he felt tluit 
yon needed to be over forty years of age to understand what Shakespeare 
was trying to say in Kint^ Uw. In many ways, I think the same prerequisite 
exists for rending Hemingway, Vou need to have lived for a few years, 
had youi idealism tarnished a bit, before you ean he open to hII that tie 
has to offer. 

Still We can inspire an interest, as opposed to a loathing, for Hemingway's 
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work if we can make students aware of the nuanees of his style. I think 
this awareness is probably best achieved by first having students read some 
of his short fiction. However, even in short fiction, Hemingway's style may 
overwhelm students. An alternative plan might be to have your students 
spend some time reading some of his non-fiction, which is a little looser 
in style than his fiction and, as a result, a little more accessible for students. 
Reading his non-fiction can be followed by a comparison with short passages 
taken from his longer fictional works. Teachers can lead stutjents to an 
understanding of how Hemingway becomes much more controlled, more 
artistic (like Cezanne, for instance) in his use of language and his selection 
of detail when he draws on experiences from his own life as the basis 
for a ftctional situation. 

For example, though many of the story-lines and scenes in Hemingway^ 
novels seem to be based on experiences in his life, the relationship between 
his life and his fiction is frequently not a direct one. In his essay ''Christmas 
on the Roof of the World," he portrays a romantic, whimsical vision of 
what it is like to spend Christmas in Europe in exotic, alluring settings. 
If your students read this essay, they will then be able to compare it to 
Hemingway*s description, in Chapters 38-41 of A Farewell to Arnu, of 
Frederic and Catherine's life in Switzerland after they escape from Italy. 
The description in both of these selections obviously comes from the same 
source, but the content is different because Hemingway is trying to achieve 
two different things. In the non-fiction piece, the goal is to describe and 
to give a feeling of place. In the fictional selection, the purpose is also, 
in part, to describe; but, beyond this superficial purpose. He ingway is 
trying to achieve a two-fold fictional aim. First, he creates an idyllic life 
as a foil to the harsh, meaningless life Frederic has known in Italy as 
a soldier. Second, he is setting readers up for t^e end of this so-called 
perfect life, the stilUbirth of their child and Catherine's subsequent death. 
Life, after all, is meaningless, and no one escapes death, destruction. 

Similar kinds of comparisons can be made between other pieces of 
Hemingway non-fiction and fiction. Vou might try comparing 
Hemmgway*s ej^4> "Notes on Dangerous Game: The Third Tanganyika 
Letter*' w;th lus short story **The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber*' 
or his essays **Bull Fighting a Tragedy" and "Pamplona in July** with the 
portion of The Sun Also Rises that takes place in Pamplona. Another 
possibility is to have your students compare the one-paragraph description 
(239-240) of a fishing incident in "On the Blue Water A Gulf Stream Letter*** 
written in 1936, with the later fictionalized version. The Old Man and 
the Sea, published in 1952, 

What 1 have suggested here will not clear up all the problems your students 
have with Hemingway, in fact, a great deal of what he wrote is better 
for your students to read when they arc mature adults, StilU anyone who 
can create a theme* make it com: to life inside us, make us feel it as opposed 
to think it, is worthy of consideration by both high school and college 
students. 
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A Novel Worth Teaching: 
Salinger's The Catcher in the Rye 



Vivian F, Daughtry 



The Cakiwr m the R^'c (New York: Btinlam. 1951) was grccicd v^iih 
cnlhusiiiMic popular response when it appeared in the I950's> and J, 
Sdlinger became America's most talked about conlcmporar> author during 
the first decade of his literar> eareerJ lronLeall> hOHe\er, the author nhom 
Warren Freneh ealled "the voice of a generation"- has not been read* indeed 
ma> not even ha\e been he;ird of^ b> many high sehool students today. 
The blame may be laid partl> on Salinger's reclusue insistence on privacy 
and hjs regrettable failure to produee anything as noteworthy after Cauher. 
In some eases it has been the heavy hand of eensorship that has pulled 
the novel from the shelves of English elassrooms. Howe\er« this a novel 
worth bringing to the attention of students. Conseientious teaehers of 
literature must not allow The Cauher in the Rye to beei>me the dust eateher 
in the English bookroom. 

I he novel may be introdueed to secondary students as an example of 
the archetypal quest. Six tee n-v ear-old Holden Caulfield sets out on an 
odvssey* aseareh for love and aceeptanee* meets and falls vit^tim to numerous 
perils along the way* and eventually emerges victorious. The Urst and last 
(chapters provide a neat frame revealing that Holden is telling his story 
to an unnamed psychologist in a rest home in California. He has suffered 
a breakdown after flunking out of his third prep sehool. The novel is a 
fjashbaek which covers a time span of four days. The odyssey begins on 
the Saturday of a big game at Pinccy Prep, a boy*s school in PeniPsyKania, 
when Holden leaves there for a frantic three days in New York. 

Students will immediately recogni/c the first person point of view, but 
consideration should also be given to the nature of ihe narrator. What 
type of person is he? Can he be trusted to give an honest account of hb 
experiences? It has already been noted that Holden is in some sort of rest 
home or mental hospital* but docs that mean that his story should be 
dismissed as the ravings of an insane teenager? Because the first perton 
point uf view is uhcd* Holden*s character is revealed implicitly* by indirect 
suggestion. The narrative technique approaches stream of consciousness 
wjth what appears to be numerous digressions, but these arc actually carefully 
controlled by the author to enhance his portrait of Holden. Holden's 
confession has the ring of truth about it,^ even though he says/'But Tm 
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cra/y*' (p, 102) nnd "Pm Uic moM terrific liar >oii c\cr siiw in your life" 
(p- 16). While he does occasionally lie lo others, lie doeb not lie lo hitn.selt, 

I'd anlv been m tuo h^hi\ lU hk. .ir.d I U)Vt /^^f/j of ihcm Hn not too touLiii 
Till a padfot, i] you wmt to knou the irtitli, <pp. •I5<46) 

His ability lo admit his faulband vtcakne5*>e*>gi\escrcdcncelohlsacLounL 
The unseen and unheard psychologist fades out ol ihe imajzinalion, and 
it is as though ihe render is hearing Holden talk to himself, clarifyin^z hi,s 
experiences in his own mind; so lliere h no need for pnclense. 

While he is obviously far from perfeeL lcen,s ina\ identify wilh Holden 
beeause of his weaknesses. In the scheme of Northrop Fr)c, Holden us 
the fvsa lhan ordinary hero. He is a misfit in soeiet> like Thom*is Hardy\s 
Tess d'Urberville and Richard Wright's Bigger Thomas but not a iragic 
vielim since il h in hLs power to save himself: and in the etid he does. 
He is intellijzenu but he has failed out of three prep schools. He lias a 
poor rekilionship with his parents, and. when he flunks oul of Pineey Prep, 
he eannol bring himself to faee ihem right away. He is hyper.sensiiue, 
and his concern e?tieiids lo ihe ducks in the lake in Central Park in winter. 
Having gro\\n over six inches in ihe lasl year, he is awkward physicall). 
and he is naive abom sex. He smokes too much, curses too much, and 
drinks too much. He is a completely belicvahlecharaeier\vilh \vhomMiidents 
may empathi/c. 

Salinger's skill in depicting; Holden's language is a great part of what 
makes tlus novel worth reading. As Richard Wright admilted doing in 
Natwe SoiK^ Salinger plays ihe role of literary venlriloquisr. Holden 
embodies the author's ihou^^ht. "bul the lanj^uagc Salin^^cr choo.ses to give 
him is so artfully controlled ihai the voice seems to come from some other 
source than the author,"^ The language represents the inforniak colloquial 
speech of the teenager of ihc 1950's; 

If vou rcalK waux to hear ttboui it. Ihe firvt Xlm^ >otj1t probobL> udrti to krtou 
iv uhcrc 1 u;)s born, and ^^lut mv iousv ^luUihood >\as hkc. jnd hou ntv parcniv 
ucrv occupied jnd all before ihiy had inc. and all that Ihtwd Coppcrftcid kuid 
of crap, but [ di>ii*i M like going inio ii. it vou uani to krtou the truth, (p. I) 

Holden consisienily uses slang and imprecise nouiis and adjectives 
particularly the word "phony," which he uses lo describe e\erything from 
the headmaster of his boarding school to the mo\ies. He also occasionally 
uses nouns and ad\erbs as adjectives, as in "that Da\id Coppcrficld kind 
of crap/* Another peeuliariiy of his speech is his lendency to tack *1f yon 
want lo know the iruth" on to ihe end of his siatementf;. 

Despite the possibility of problems with censorship, the crude language 
that Salinger puts into Hotden's mouth should noi be ignored. Ahhough 
some students and parents may find the use of four-letter words 
objectionable, the language is artisiically defensible. On the issue of the 
novel and censorship, Edward P, J. Corbclt argues that **given the kind 
of character that figures as the hero, no other language was possible. 
The four-letter words peppered throughout the novel are a major evidence 
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of the false bravado that characterizes Holden. It is a pari of lus plov 
to appear older and more sophisticated than he is. 

His swcanng js hiibilual and unconsciously ntujListJc lUaX ls contributes to r^ithcr 
ih;in dtinimshcs tbc theme of innocence ihm runs through the novcL^ 

The most objectionable four-letter word in the book, which Holdcn finds 
written on the schoolhouse walls and again in the museum, is not a word 
that Holdcn uses. U exists in the novel solely so that Hoiden may attempt 
to wipe it out. Parents and students can be assured that, despite the language 
Salinger uses, the novel actually makes a statement against immorality, 
profanity, and perversion. 

Hoiden rebels against insincerity and established conventions, and this 
theme runs throughout the novel. Hoiden articulates what he finds distasteful 
in adult society to his date, Sally Hayes: 

irs everything I hale hving in New York and all Tjxicabs und .vladjson Avenue 
buses with the onvers jnd ^iLl .ilways ydhng m you to get out ai the rear door* 
and being introduced lo phony guys ihai call the Lunis ;ingeLs« and gomg up and 
doun in elevators when you jusi want lO go oulside* and guvs futing )our punls 
all the tintc iit Brooks. ... (p. MO) 

Holdcn rejects the Twentieth Centur> big-city demands for conformity and 
dreams of an idyllic life in a log cabin in the West. Hoiden continues 
his explanation to Sally by describing what he finds objectionabl': about 
Pincey Prep: 

"You ought 10 go 10 a boys* school someiinic Try ii somciimc*" I said. "It*s fult 
of phonies* and all you do is study so that you can tc^irn enough to be ^.junfX 
enough to be able to buy a goddam cadillac some doy* and you have to keep 
making believe you give a damn if the fooibalt icam loses* and all you do ts talk 
about girls and liquor and ^ctc all day and everybody sticks together in these diny 
Utile goddam cliques." (p. J3I) 

Holden's animosity, therefore, transcends the barricis of age. He is a misfit 
in society because what he protests is what most people accept as typical 
middle class values and mores* 

While Holden's hostility is not limited to adults, they are generally 
portrayed negatively in the novel* His parents are rarely mentioned, but 
his relationship with them is clearly poor since he avoids facing them after 
he leaves school* He describes his mother by saying that she "gels very 
hysieriear* (p* 51), and his father is too busy working to take the time 
to see Phoebe 'n her school play* Spencer, the good intentloned, elderly 
history teacher *-hom Holdcn visits just before leaving Pincey Prep, lectures 
him on his failure to apply himself and forces him to listen to his own 
examination answers* Although basically fond of him, Hoiden describ^'s 
Spencer as a patheiic and rather repulsive figure: 

Tbe minute I went m, t was son of sony tVJ come. He was reading the Adamu 
Monihiy* and there were pills and medtcineati over ihe place and everything ^mcllcd 
like Vicks Nose Drops, li was prclty depressing. Tm nol too cra/y aboul sick 
people anyway Wbal made il more depressing, old Spencer had on this sod* rally 
old halbrobe that he wa« probably born in or sontclhing. I don^t much like lo 
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see old guys in ihcir pajamas and bathrobes anyway. Their bumpy old chests are 
always showmg. And their legs. Old guys legs* ai beaches and places^ always look 
so while and unhairy. (p. 7) 

Seeing Spencer this way depresses Holden^ and he leaves without receiving 
the guidance he desperately nteds. When Holden turns to Mr> Antolini^ 
one of his former teachers* he is offered academic rhetoric and philosophy 
rather than what he craves most*-compassion and understanding. Mr. 
Antolini makes what Holden interprets as a homosexual advance^ and 
Holden flees in revulsion. Whether or not Mr. Antolini's patting of Holden 's 
head as he sleeps is actually a homosexual advance or not is unclear^ and 
Holden himself later wonders if he were not mistaken. But either way» 
Mr. Antoltni and the other adults in the novel who influence Holden fail 
to give him the help he needs. 

On the other hand^ children are idealized in the novel. This is especially 
true of Holden 's young sister Phoebe^ who is ten years old. 

You shoutd see her. you never saw a Utile kid so pretty and smart in your whole 
life. She"^ really smart. I mean she"^ had all A*s ever since she slarled school, (p. 67) 

It is Phoebe who seems to understand Holden best^ and it is she who 
identifies what is wrong with Holden when she says^^'You dont like anything 
that*s happening" (p. 169). 

The title of rhe novel is a misquote from a poem by Robert Burns. 
Its relevance to the story is explained by Holden as he tells Phoebe about 
his ambition in life: 

Anyway* t keep picturing all these little kids playing some game in this big field 
of rye and all. Thousands of little kids^and nobody^s around—nobody big^ I mean — 
except mc. And Tm standing on the edge of some crazy cliff. What I have to 
dOt I have to calch everybody if they start to go over the cliff— I mean if thcy*re 
r-inning an(j they don^ look where theyVe going I have to come out from somewhere 
and carch them. That's all I'd do all day. I'd just be the catcher in the rye and 
all. I know it"^ crary* but that"^ the only thing Td really like to be. I know it's 
crazy, (p. 173) 

Holden realizes how completely unrealistic his ambition is> As the catcher, 
he wants to be a fielder or protector of the innocent. It is tn his role as 
catcher or protector that he tries to rub out the obscenity on the wall 
of Phoebe's school. When he later sees the same obscenity in the museum 
at an exhibit frequented by children^ he realizes the futility of his efforts. 
When Phoebe declares her intention of accompanying him when he says 
he will run away to a solitary life in a log cabin in the West» Holden 
knows that he cannot take responsibility for her» and he loves her too 
much to just leave her. Near the end of the novels during the carrousel 
scene^ it is cWr that Holden has abandoned his catcher philosophy: 

All the kids kept trying to grab for the gold ring, and so was otd Phoebe* and 
I was sort of afraid she'd fall off the goddam horse, bul I didnt say anything 
or do anything. The thing with kids is Jf Ihey want to grab for the gold ring, 
you have to let them do it* and not say tnything. If they fall they fall off* 
but \i\ bad if you say anything to them. (p. 21 1) 
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Holden now realizes that the essential eorruptton of ihe world eannot 
be eseapedi and he deeides lO go home and Tace his problems. 

While s,^nibol hunting is a popular but dangerous literary sport, Holden's 
red hunting eap assumes importanee because of the attention Salinger gives 
it. Instead of wearing the eap in the eonventional way, Holden wears it 
baekwands, like a eateher's eap in baseball; so it becomes a symbol of 
Holden's role as the ''eateher in t.ie rye." Maxwell Geismar sees it as "his 
talisman of true rebellion and ereativity.'*' 

Sorr^eritiesfind the ending of the novel unsatisfaetory.and John Aldridge 
eharges that Holden ends the novel as he begins it — ''cynieal, defiant, and 
blind/"^ However, Holden has ehanged and grown at the end of the book. 
He has abar 'oned his eateher philosophy, as the earrousel seene proves. 
It is also signifieant, that, when he deseribes his brother D. B/s girlfriend 
near the end of the novel* he does not eall lier **phon>"; he says* "She 
was pretty affeeted*' (p. 213). Furthermore he rceognizes the idioey of his 
psyeho legist's repeated asking if he is going to apply himself when he returns 
to sehooL He answers, '^I think I am, but how do I know?" (p* 213). His 
statement that he misses everybody, tneluding Stradlater, Ackley^ and 
Maurice, the pimp who steals from him in Mew York^ reveals that he has 
made peaee with himself and is beginning to ueeept the world as it is. 
Holden may not beeompletely**eured,*'but he is well on the road toreeovery* 

In eoneluston, Catcher is a novel that belongs in the elassroom beeause 
there is still mueh that Salinger's teenage protagonist ean say to today'^s 
youth. Many teens will identify with Holden's alienation from adults and 
the eonventions of soeiety, with his painful experience related to adolescent 
growth and development, and with his frustration as he searches for identity. 
Whether they identify with Holden or not, young readers will discover 
with Hotden that running away solves nothing; life's problems must be 
met head on. That is surely a lesson wonh passing on to students. 

Notes 

■Warren French 7, iX Satmgcr^ Boston; Twaytic Publishers. I976» 
^Fivnch. p. 47, 

^Richard Wright, "How Bigger Was Born/' Nattve Sotu Nevt Vork. Hafper and Row, 
1940. p, XXXi. 

^James LundquisL J. D. Satmgct, Ncvv York Frederick Ungar Publishing Co.* 1979, p, 

^LundquisL p. %. 
^t.»undquisL p. 56. 

'Maxwell Geismar* AMetti^Qn Attniems from Rcbcttian io Cottformm^ New Vork. Hill 
ao<l Wang, [958, 

*John Alderidgei tt} Seardi of fhrcsy\ quoted b^ Warren French in J. D, Safittger^ p, 
104, 
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Teaching References 

Frenchi Warren. J. D. Salinger. Boslon: Ttfaync Publishers, 1976. 

Aitj^ri^ctt Afodettts frvm a^heitMit to C*Jnfotttut,\ . New York* Hill ^nd 

Wang* 1985. 

Lundquht, Jamcs. J. D. Satittger. New York: Frttdcnck Ungar Publishing Co„ 1979, 

Sallngeri J. D. The Catcher in the Rye. New York: Bantam Books, [nc, 1951. 

Westbrook-MaxR.,cd. The Modern AmerkanNox-ck Essays inCntuii^m.Kcvi^^f^i.^^i^Aovsi 
Hous«, 1966. 

Wrighi, Richard. Saiive Son. New York: Harper and Row, 1940. 

Suggested classroom activities for The Catcher in the Rye: ^ 
K Examine the language used by Holden Oulfield in this novel. Does 
It represent the way that teens talk today? Compare Holden's slang 
words and expressions with popular slang words and expressions used 
by today's teens. Ambitious students may find examples of Holden's 
tendency to adapt nouns into adjectives and adverbs, (See Donald P, 
Costello's "The Language of The Catcher in the Rye,"^ American Speech, 
Oaober, 1958, pp, 172-181,) 

2, Phoebe accuses Holden of not liking anything, and he rejects the idea 
of being a scientist or lawyer. What occupation would Holden be suited 
for? Fill out a resume which includes a brief biographical sketch for 
Holden, 

3, Like many popular TV shows, this novel is episodic. Select one of 
the episodes from Holden's life to act out for the class. Assign roles, 
write out a script, and rehearse. Bring in any needed props and arrange 
for any necessary sound effects. This may be videotaped for viewing 
at a later date. 

4, Selea an objca from your own life that is as meaningful to you as 
Alliens catcher's mitt was to Holden and write a detailed description 
of the object. Be sure to include an explanation of ^vhy the object 
is meaningful to you, 

5, Holden has an especially close relationship with his little sister Phoebe, 
and he expresses a great deal of love and admiration for his younger 
brother Allie, who died. Compare and contrast your relationship with 
your siblings to that of Holden^. 

6, Holden denounces the general atmosphere of *'phoniness'' at Pinccy 
Prep, with its overemphasis on winning at sports, the cliques, and all 
the talk about alcohol and sex. Compare and contrast the atmosphere 
at your school with that of Pincey Prep, Is phonincss a problem at 
your school? 

7, Compare and contrast Holden to other teenage protagonists you have 
read about in fiction. Good examples would be Huckleberry Finn, 
Richard Wright's Bigger Thomas in Native Son, ox Sohn in Paul Zindcl's 

Q The Pigmatt 
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8. Trace the numerous references to catching and falling in this novel. 
What is their function? 

9. Research the life of J. 0. Salinger and note to what extent the author's 
personal experiences are mirrored in the novel. Warren French's *That 
David Copperfield Kind of Crap** found in 7. D. Salinger on pages 
3135 wilt be helpful. This book is included in the bibliography. 

10. Read a critical evaluation of The Catcher in the Rye and write a reaction 
to it, j, D- O'Hara's "No Catcher in the Rye,** which may be found 
in The Modern American Novel: Essays in Criticism, may be used. 
This book is inctuded in the bibliography. 

I L Holden tells his story from some sort of rest home or mental hospital 
Is Holden insane? If so, list evidences of his insanity that are found 
in the novel. If not> what rjrthe matter witU Holden? 

12. Some critics fmd the ending of this novel unsatisfactory and vague 
In Its explanation of what happens to Holden. Write a new ending 
which reveals what you think happens to Holden once he is released 
from the hospital 

13. Most of the action of the novel takes place in New York* and Salinger 
makes frequent references to actual places such as Central Park* Radio 
City Music Hall, and the American M useum of Nnturnl History. How 
important is the setting to the plot of this story? Could the novel just 
as easily have been set in a small town in Iowa, for example? 

14. The seemingly puzzling statements that Holden makes at the very end 
of the novel are regardc * by James Lundqulst as Zen riddles or Koan, 
Research Zen philosophy and prepare a report for the class. 




A Separate Peace: 

A Novel Worth Teaching 



W, Michael Reed 



1 have to give much credit to A Separate Peace (New York: Bantam, 
1959) for sparking and then cultivating my interest in English years ago 
when I was a junior in high school After my parents had moved me from 
Florida to Virginia before my senior year in high school, I was pleased 
that one of the novels assigned in my senior Advanced Literature class 
was Separate Peace. When I was faced with the task of selecting a topic 
for my senior paper (remember when senior papers were required?), I 
naturally chose John Knowles and his works. Back in 1967-68, there wasnt 
much published on John Knowles; so I wrote to him for more information. 
I was impressed (and relieved) when he v^ rote back. He dodged my question 
of how much of A Separate Peace was real (I knew he had to be Gene; 
I wasnt sure if he would boldly admit that he had been ''responsible^ 
for someone^s death— if, in fact, that were the case). But that disappointment 
was easily offset by the letter itself; I was one of a few seniors— if not 
the only one—who could list in my bibliography an author's letter written 
directly to me. 

My infatuation with and appreciation of that novel did not stop with 
my senior year in high school. Years later— after an undergraduate degree, 
three years in the Army, and then a masters— I took my first teaching 
position as a high school Enflish teacher at Warren County High School 
in Front Royal. During my five years of teaching, I introduced over 250 
sophomores to the novel; and, when I team*taught a seminar for talented 
and gifted language arts students, the novel was included as part of a unit 
entitled '^Law and Literature."(We put Gene on trial; he was found innocent. 
Even to this day, 1^ not sure 1 agree with thai verdict.) As honest as 
high school students are, I feet quite confident when I state that they enjoyed 
the book* 

And now as a trainer of prospective English teachers at West Virginia 
University^ 1 include the novel in one of my classes "^Fiction for Adolescents.** 
One of the issues we address in that class is the literary merit of novels 
identified as Young Adult {YA) novels* Critics of the genre claim that 
there is little literary merit in many of the novels and including them in 
the English curriculum reduces the literature class to a reading class* 
Proponents claim that many of the YA novels have literary merit and 
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including them promotes reading and literary analysis which will better 
prepare students for the **elassics." Neither side h totally right or wrongs 
I believe. The issue is still active, and the most sensible ^^otution seems 
to be finding high-interest novels that also have literary merit. 

When thinking about the theme of this issue of the Virginia Englisli 
Bulletin^ I felt addressing certain factors related to high interest and literary 
merit might provide an efTective framework for presenting my case that 
A Separate Peaie is worth teaching. After all, 1 had "lived with" that novel 
for almost 20 years. And, it had survived my transformation from a high 
school student whose primary criterion for literature selection was the 
interest factor to a high school teacher/ university professor whose primary 
criterion for literature selection was/is literary merit. It seems to that, 
when we consider whether or not a literary work is worth teaching, we 
need to consider the interest factor (based on student interest, not teacher 
interest) and literary merit (which the teacher is best qualified to identify). 
Given my impressions of A Separate Peaie as both a student and an 
instructor. 1 feel that ! am especially qualified to address the question. 
Is A Separate Peace r. novel worth teaching? Quite briefly, mv answer 
is yes; my lengthier reasons follow. 

The Framework of Literary Merit 

In some research that Bob Small and I are collaborating on (Bob, at 
Virginia Tech; I, at West Virginia), A Separate Peace has emerged one 
of the novels that has both high interest and literary merit (other hovels 
in xWis gvoup avQ RoU of Thunder, Hear My Cry; The Outsiders; Vte Kolokol 
Papers: Seventeenth Summer; The Wave; and Counter Play)- We have 
attempted to identify the luerary merit of certain VA novels by having 
the students enrolled in the **Fietion for Adolescents** classes at both 
institutions respond io a modified version of the 22 criteria developed by 
Stephen Dunning in 1962. The respondents have reacted to the statement, 
"^For each of the items* select one of the choices that best describes how 
well this novel meets each criterion," using a four-point, Likert-seale 
response-choice format (I = extremely poorly; 2 = poorly; 3 = well; and, 
4 = excellently). We have asked 80 students--predominantly prospective 
English teachers~to evaluate a group of novels based on each criterion. 

The numeric data I will present along with each of the 22 criteria are 
the mean scores (possible range M, with 4 being excellent) for each criterion 
based on the responses of 28 of our students: eight males and 20 females. 
Because A Separate Peace has no major female characters, 1 performed 
an unpaired student t-Test with gander as the independent variable to 
determine if the male and female respondents felt significantly different 
about the novel when considering the criteria. Ahhough it would not be 
surprising if the mak> rated the novel more highly, such a result would 
be somewhat distarbiijg since we would hope that teachers would not allow 
their gander to he a factor when selecting literature for classes. There was 
not a statistically stgnif)cantdtfferenee in their responses: t(26) - .6H3t/7(two^ 
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tailed) = .501: the mean for males was 75.25 (standard deviation - 
and the mean for females was 77.65 (standard deviation = 8.41). Given 
virtually equal means and standard deviations, we ean afsume that males 
and females will respond equivalently. on the average, when addressing 
the iiterary merit of ^ Separate Peace via the Dunning nstrument* 

The eriteria eomprise five eategories: (I) style of the novel (items I-?;: 
(2) struetureof the novel (items 4-6); (3) charaeterization in the novel (items 
7-14); (4) themes of the novel (items 15-IS); and, (5) adult role and adult- 
adolescent relationships in the novel (items 19-22). 

A Separate Peace seored a mean average of 76.79 with 72 being "well." 
In the following diseussion, 1 will present the means for eaeh item and 
then choose one criterion from eaeh of the five eategories to illustrate A 
Separate Peace's relative high degree of literary merit. 

Style of the Novel 

Based on the responses of the 28 English education students, the style 
of^ Separate Peace rankQd high. The mean of the three style-related eriteria 
was 3.41, or about mid^way between good and excellent. Style is based 
on the following three eriteria (the response mean is given in parentheses 
after the criterion): 

1. The style is capable of contributing to the reader's aesthetic 
appreciation. It has both clarity and beauty of expression. (3.39) 

2. The language of the conversations and descnptions create a sense 
of reality. (3.39) 

3. The vocabulary and figurative language are generally effective rather 
than pedestrian. (3.46) 

The language of the conversations and descriptions create a sense of 
reality. The conversations between Gene and Finny nicely reflect the 
changing emotional states of ihdr relationship which range from envy to 
hostility to guilt, as seen through One's eyes. Certainly at the beginning 
of the novel Gene envies Finny: "Phincas in those days almost always 
moved in groups the size of hockey teams" (p. 7); and, 'Wen as a Lower 
Middler Phineas had been the best athlete in the sehoor'(p. 8). To some 
extent, the reader could speculate that Gene's status at Devon was highly 
dependent upon Finny's ehoosityg him as his best friend. With that goes 
prestige but also a determination of his worth through the strengths of 
someone else. 

Later in the noveU Gene tires of the person he needs to be in order 
to remain Finny's best friend but still has rfiffieulty breaking from this 
hold: "I went along; I never missed a meeting [of the Super Suieide Society 
of the Summer Session]. At that time it never occurred to me to say, i 
don\ feel like it tonight/ which was the plain truth every night. I was 
subject to the dictates of my mind, which gave me the maneuverability 
of a strait jacket, *We*re off, pal/ Fnny would call out, and aetii^ against 
every instinct of rny nature, I went without a thought of protest** (p* 26)* 
Finally, Gene stands up to Finny^or perhaps more Importantly, for 
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his true feelings. When Finny announces that he and Gene need to go 
to the tree to oversee Leper*s jumping from the tree— part of tlie inttiation 
for joining the Suicide Society— Gene opposes by claiming he needs to 
study, 

'I d\dn\ know you needed to study* he said simpty, 'I didnH think you ever 
did. 1 thought it just came to you/ 

It seemed that he had m^de seme kind of paraHel between my studies and his 
sports. He probably thought anything you were good at came without effort. He 
didnH know yet that he was unique. 

I eouldnH quite achieve a normal speaking; voice. Mf I need to study, then so 
do you/ 

''Me?* He smiled faintly. 'Listen, I eouki study forever and Vd never break a 
C But it's different for you^ youVe good. Vou /eaHy are, if 1 had a brain like 
that, I'd— I'd have my iiead cut open so people euuld took z\ W 

*Now wait a second , . ,* 

He put his fiand^ on the back ef the eh^'r and leaned toward me, '1 know. 
We kid around a lot and everything, but you have to be serious sometime* about 
something. If youVe really good at something, [ mean if there's nobody, or hardly 
anybody^ who's as good as you are^ then youVc got to be serious about that 
Don't mess around, for god*^ sake/ He frowned disapprovingly at me, *Why didnH 
you say you had to study before? DnnH move from that desk. It's going to be 
all for you,' 

'Walt a minute,' 1 said^ without any reason, 

*lt's okay, HI oversee old Leper. I know he^ not going to do it,' He was at 
the door, 

'W^t a minute/ 1 said more sharply, 'Wait just a minute, ['m coming." 

*No you arenH, paLyouVe studying.^ 

"Never mind my studying.* 

'Vou think youVc done enough already?' 

'Yes.' I let this drop eiirtly to bar htm from telling me what to do ^tbout my 
work. He let it go at that, and went out the door ahead of tne, whittling off key, 
(pp. 50-51) 

Gene initiates this conversation* attempting to confirm his suspicions 
that Finny is out to wreck his studies and, thus, to keep him from being 
his "best" and Finny*s **cqual.** Rather, Gene finds that Finny is surprised 
that Gene needs to study. Although, at this point. Gene should clear Finny 
of any malicious motive. Gene interprets Fmny's telling him to stay and 
study as another attempt to control him. Such interactions are not 
uncomnnon when one person suspects another of some wrong-doing, 
confronts that person, has the issue clarified, and then interprets something 
else as confirmation of the earlier st-^picion. 

The substance of this interaction creates a strong sense of reality— not 
only in terms of shifting reasons for being suspicious but also the idealistic 
explanation of why people are effortlessly good at what they do. The 
conversations between Gene and Finny, coupled with the exposition of 
feelings Gene usually supplies during these conversations, promote a sense 
of realit>— from Gene's initial intimidation by Finny, his growing hostility 
toward Finny, and then justifying, out of guilt, his acts (training for the 
Olympics) after Finny's fall as helping Finny live the part of his life that 
he. Gene, has denied Finny. 
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Structure of the Novel 

Like style, the structure of ^ Separate Peace ranked high, with a response 
mean for the four structure-related criteria of 3,44, Structure is based on 
the following three criteria: 

L The novel demonstrates mature techniques of narrative through the 

use of parallelism, introspection, stream of consciousness, etc, (3,43) 
2, The plot has unique aspects; it avoids such characteristics of trash 
novels as excessive coincidence and ^baited hook* chapter endings. 



3, The plot manifests psychological, if not literal truth, (3,39) 

The novel demonstrates mature techniques of narrative through the use 
of parallelism, introspeaion, stream of consciousness* etc. One of the unique 
features of A Separate Peace is the use of parallel symbols for war and 
peace. For example, the Lower Middlers (juniors in public school terms) 
symbolize peace, whereas the Upper Middlers (seniors) symbolize war, *'We 
[Lower Middlers] were in shaky transit that summer from the groveling 
status of Lower Middlers to the near-respectability of Upper Middlers, 
The c\asii above, seniors, draft-bait, practically soldiers, rushed ahCi^d of 
us toward the war. They were caught up in accelerated courses and first- 
aid programs and a physical hardening tegimen, which included jumping 
from this tree. We were still calmly, numbly reading Virgil and playing 
tag in xhii river farther downstream," (p, 7), 

Student-rank dictated not only what students were doing in relation to 
the war, but also the faculty^ attitude toward these particular groups of 
students. 

But thfrc was another reason {the faeuUy loosened Its gnp of diseipline on the 
Lower Middlers]. I think wc reminded them of what peace was tik?* we boys of 
siTcteen We were registered with no (jrafl board* we had taken no pbysieal 
eTc ami nations. No oite had ever tested us for hernia or eolor blindness, Triek knees 
and pureiurcd eardrums were minor eomplainis and not yet disabilities whieh would 
^'paratc a few from the fate of the rest. We ^ere eareless and wild* ^ind 1 suppose 
we eoutd be thought of as a sign of the life the war was being fought to preserve. 
Anyway they were more indule^ni toward us than at ^^y other time; they snapped 
at the heels of the seniors, driving and molding and arming them for war. They 
noticed our games tolerantly. Wc reminded them of what peace was tike, of lives 
wbieb were not bound up with destruction, (pp, l6-r7) 

As the novel progresses and the boys come closer to "draft age,** they 
become mone affected by the war. Fighting a mental war which centers 
on his imagined battle with Finny, Ct^ne strikes out by jouncing the limb, 
re;sulting in Pinny's falling and breaking his leg which uhimately leads to 
the ''trial hearing" months later. Unable to face the evil in his best friend 
that becomes apparent during the *'trial hearing," Finny runs out of the 
auditorium and falls down the steps. He later dies when his leg is reset> 
Gene explains his action by stating that, because Finny and he were 
competing to be the best (Gene, the best student; Finny^ the best athlete), 
Q Finny engaged Gene in such activitie.) as the beach trip (that took Gene 
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away from studying for a trigonometry test which he failed) and the Super 
Suicide Society of the Summer Session meetings to keep Gene from his 
academics and, thus, from becoming the best student. To Gene, the 
competition to become the best was a war, and he had to eliminate the 
source that would prevent him from becoming his best. Other examples 
of the advent of the war were Leper's joining the military, the interruption 
of the Winter Carnival (one of the boys' few attempts in the winter to 
engage in a frivolous activity) by Leper's telegram, and Leper's insanity. 

The final engulfment is near the end of the novel when the school that 
for years had been a peaceful place for learning and playing is "taken 
over" by the military; 

The Jeeps, troops, and sewing cnachincs were nowdrawn up ne^ct lo the Far Common 
qu^rangte. There was some kind of eonsulimion or eeremony under way on the 
steps of one of ^tie buildings, Veazy KalL The He3dma54er and a Tew of the senior 
members of the faeulty stood in a group before ihc door, and a number of Army 
Air Force ofTiecrs siood iii another group within easy speaking disianee of ihem. 
Then the Headmaster advaneed several steps and enlarged his gestures: he was 
apparently addressing the troops. Then an offieer took his place and spoke longer 
and louder: we eould hear his voice fairly well but not make ont the words , , , . 
The eompany fell out and began scattering through the Far Common, Dormitory 
windows began to fly open and olive drab blankets were hung over the sills by 
the dozens to air,(pp, 189*100) 

Otherexample5ofthepeace-and-war> parallel symbols are the two rivers— 
the Devon and the Naguamsett— and summer and winter. The Devon River 
was the site of their games; the Naguamsett River was the site of the fight 
between Gene and Quackenbush, Gene describes the two extreme rivers: 

[The Naguamsett River) was ugly > saline, fringed with marsh, mud, and seaweed 

h was nothing like the fresh*watcr Devon above the dam where we'd had so mueh 
fun> at! the summer. The Devon's course was determined by some familiar hiHs 
a little Inland; it rose among highland farms and forests which we knew^. passed 
at the end of its course through the school grounds* and then threw itself v^ith 
Uttle spectacle over a small waterfall beside the diving dam, and into the turbid 
Nagnai^.sctt, <p. 68) 

Explained earlier, as time passes— essentially going from summer lo winter— 
the boys become more affected by the war: their becoming Upper Middlers, 
being forced to give up the peacefully innocent games of the summer, and 
instead dealing with warlike events such as the fight between Gene and 
Quackenbush, Leper *s insanity, and Pinny's death. 

Like the parallel plots in many of Shakespeare's plays, the parallel 
symbolism in A Separate Peace facilitates the understanding of ine novel 
and of student understanding of the literary element. It provides an effective 
framework for discussing the novel, 

Ch&racteriz&tion in the Novel 

Characterization also ranked high m A Separate Peace\ the response 
mean for the eight characterization-related criteria was 3,3 1, 
Characterization is based on the ^ollowinR ei^ht criteria: 
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1^ Character Is thoroughly rather than superdcially delineated. It is 
developed in a variety of ways rallier than merely established 
'descriptively . (3.46) 

2. Conversations of the adolescent characters represent the adolescent 
idiom. All characlers* conversations *ring true* (3.04) 

3. The main adolescent characlcrs are adequately motivated in their 
behavior. (3.21) 

4. They are made to live with the consequences of their decisions. (3.54) 

5. They develop sequentially rather than spontaneously. (3.29) 

6. They grow into an understanding of iheir capabilities and limilations. 
(3.25) 

7.. They are characterized rather than caricatured. (3.46) 

8. They react realislically to the situations that confront them. (3.21) 

The only character that undergoes a fairly drastic change is Gene. Finny 
remains idealistic* even in the end when he is forced to realize the evil 
in Gene. Rather than interact with Gene the way most people would with 
someone who has intentionally tried to injure them seriously, Finny helps 
Gene llnd reasons for excusing his actions: 

His face hod been struygling to stay caJm as be listened lo mc. but now he was 
crying but trying lo control himself. 1t \vas just some kind of btind impute you 
had in that tree ihcre* you didnl know what you were doing, was that it? . . . 
Something just seized you. tt wasnH anything you really felt ag^iinst me. it wasn't 
some kind of hate youVo felt all ng. It w^isnH anything personal (p. IS3) 

We doni have to look too closely to know that in fact Gene*s hatred 
for Fimiy did exist and was on-going and that what motivated him to 
jounce the limb v^/as not a blind impulse but something that he aid feet 
against Finny. Despite the opportunities to face reality, Finny chooses to 
remain idealistic. Characters such as Finny (the idealistic, perfect athlete)* 
Brinker (the politician* thesehooi leader)* and Leper (the loner who attempts 
to break out of his mold only to fail in basic training--the least treacherous 
aspect of the war— and have a menial breakdown) are caricatures. In fact* 
the criteria for characterization hold true for Gene only. 

His character is thoroughly delineated* as is apparent when we trace 
the growing evil in him during the first part of the book and the obsessive 
guilt that controls him in the second half. Although we might easily question 
the soundness of Gene"^ motives, the development of the motives is 
adequately presented. And* Gene does live with the consequences of his 
decisions. 

The novel, with the exception of the first part of Chapter One, is a 
flashback; the adult Gene has needed to return to Devon to purge himself 
of the guilt and fear that resulted from his actions: ^'Looking back across 
fifteen years* I could see with great clarity the fear I had lived in, v^/hich 
mu^t mean that in the interval i had succeeded in a very important 
undertaking: I must have made my escape from it" (p, 2)* There seems 
to be an early indication ofthis purging when Gene states: '^Nothing endures, 
^^x\oi a tree, not love* and not even death by violence * . . . Changed, I headed 
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back through the mud"{p* 6). In the opening pages, the adult Gene visits 
two sites: the stairs that Finny fell down an(^ the tree that Finny feli from. 
This visit is almost as if the criminal has returned to the site of the crime- 
in Gene*s tase^ to bring some closure to his impression of these two sites. 
The closure is for his guilt of what happened, not the fact that certain 
things happened there. That closure was established fifteen years earlier, 
as indicated by the final paragraph: ''All of them, all except Phineas, 
constructed at infinite cost to themselves these Maginot Lines against this 
enemy tliey ti^ought was across the frontier, this enemy who never attacked 
that way— if he ever attacked at all; if he was indeed the enemy" (p. 196). 
He seems to be stating that suspecting the existence of enemies was 
commonplace, but that such suspicions were unwarranted and only Finny 
did not have the suspicions. 

Although only Gene meets the criteria for characterization and many 
of the others clearly violate many of them, Gene^ character is excellently 
developed. This development is primarily a result of the use of the first 
person point of view as retold through Gene the adult, since the adult 
Gene can somewhat remove himself from the events and bring some 
objectivity to what occurred. 

Themes of the Novel 

Consistent with the other three categories of literary merit, \ Separate 
Peace scored high in terms of themes of the novel, with a response mean 
of 3.3 1. Below are listed the four theme-related criteria: 

1. The theme offers adolescents some important perspective upon the 
nature of human experience. (3.57) 

2. The theme is created seriously and respectfully. (3.39) 

3. The theme helps determine the structure of the novel yet does not 
dominate any single element. (3.25) 

4. The theme deals with an important adolescent need or developmental 
task and refiects values appropriate to our heritage. (3.04) 

The theme offers adolescents some imporiam perspective upon the nature 
of human experience. Numerous themes permeate this novel, but perhaps 
the most important one is the awareness of the evils of envy or jealousy. 
Throughout the first half of the noveU we become very aware of the 
impending jealousy Gene feels toward Finny. Gene"^ initial appreciation 
of Finny for choosing him as his best friend somewhat quickly turns to 
suspicion. Because the novel is told in the first person— Gene's point of 
view— we arc never sure if, in fact, Finny is intentionally trying to wreck 
Genets studies. Some of the conversations between Finny and Gene seem 
to indicate otherwise. As explained earlier. Finny is surprised that Gene 
has to study; he feels that if people are good at something, that something 
comes without effort. Finny perhaps sincerely felt that Gene did not need 
to study and the beach trip and the Suicide Society meetings were not 
attempts to keep Gene from being his best. 

Much of the negative feeling Gene has toward Finny is basically Gene"^ 
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own fault. Rather than stand up to Finny*s obsesMon with doing whatever 
he wants to do and including Gene in such activities because Gene is his 
best friend. Gene instead goes along with Finny— not because he wants 
to, but rather because he doesn*t have the nerve to let others, especially 
Finny, know that he isnt the type of person who would be Finny*s best 
friend. One example of Gene*s not being willing to sacrifice his other side*s 
being exposed it the following: 

Wc b^gan to meet every night to initiate [the oihers wanting, to jom tbc Suicide 
Si>cieiy The Chancr Members, he and L had to open every mceiing by jumping 
ourselves. This was the first of the nuny rules Finny created wilhoul nmicc during 
the summer. I hated it. I never got mured to the jumping. At every meeting the 
Limb seemed higher, thinner, the deeper water harder to rca<.h. E\^ry timC, ^vhen 
I got myself Into position to Jump^ I felt a fla^th of disbelief that I wa% doing 
anything so perilous. But I always jumped. Otherwise I would have lovt face wtth 
Phtneas, and that would have been unthinkable, (pp. 25-26) 

The evil that grows within Gene is not Finny*s fault, but rather Gene's, 
There seems to be little support for a belief that Finny malieiously attempts 
to manipulate Gene at all. The suspicions lie within Gene and are nurtured 
within Gene through his false speculations of Ftnny's motives. 

But, Gene's suspicion of Finny actually hides the rect problem. Rather 
than try to have a friendship with Finny that is based in part on his o'^n 
terms, he gives tn to what he feels rinny's terms are. When he finally 
does confront Finny with his suspicions (right before they go oul to oversee 
Leper's jumping, which actually precedes Finny's fall), he realizes that Ihe 
friendship could have been based in part on his terms, 

I said nothing, nty mmd exploring the ne^ dimensions or isolation around me. 
Any fear I had ever had of the tree ms nothing beside this. It wasn\ my neek, 
but my understanding whieh ^as ntenaced. He had never been jealous of me for 
a second. Now I knew that there never was and never eould have been any nvalry 
between us. I was n^t of the same quality as he, (p, 51) 

lt*s not clear to the reader why soon after he realizes this Gene jounces 
the limb, causing Finny to fall. Perhaps it was the effect of having been 
so suspicious of Finny for so long and then realizing how wrong he had 
been. The evil action, however, seems to be too severe for this realization 
of pervasive goodness in Finny, 

But, the critical theme in this novel is the evolution of evil within a 
person and the never-end. g effect of that evil. The suspicion that Gene 
has toward Finny was not only unfounded but extremely dangerous, in 
terms of both Finny's supposed motives for keeping him from studying 
and other motives for excelling athletically. Gene dismisses Pinny's modesty 
about his breaking A, Hopkins Parker's swim record by claiming that "his 
accomplishment took root tn my mind and grew rapidly in tite darkness 
where t was forced to hide (p. 36) and "[I] did hate him ior breaking 
the school swimming record"' (p, 45), Finny's athletic accomplishments were 
commonplace and so not what Gene resented. Rather Gene resented Ftnny's 
modesty— if Finny were trying (o impress him that much more by 
dismissing a feat that^ perhaps, no one else could have accomplished. 
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Because Gcnc'^s suspicions toward Finny arc a means for dealing with 
his own insecurity* Gene imagines (his battle with Finny and the need to 
win -or, the need to eliminate the enemy. Finny, exeept for the fact that 
he is his unique self, does not add fuel to this battle. But in the end, he 
is eliminated. 

This theme easily serves as a mirror for p'^oplc who allow envy to turn 

into jealousy and an intense evilness that may result in a severe injury 
to someone else, 

Adult-adoleseent Relationships in the Novel 

Unlike its standing in the previous four eategories* A Separate Peace 
scored low in terms of adult role or adult-adolescent relations hipsi with 
a response mean score of 2,57, approximately mid-way between poor and 
good. The response mean is based on the average of response scores of 
the four adult/ adolescent-related criteria: 

1. The adult characters reflect an accurate round of adult life— its 
responsibilities* satisfactions, and problems. (2.54) 

2. Activities and characlcnzat'ions of adults arc representative rather than 
stereotyped. (2,43) 

3. Relationships between adults and adolescents are sensitively drawn. 
The two age groups art! presented as fellow members of a species, 
with common interests and problems. (2.46) 

4. Adolescents' perceptions of adult life arc consistent with their 
perceptions of other things. (2.86) 

It is not surprising that A Separate Peace soored somewhat low when 
adult/adolesccnt relationships arc considered. The focus of the novel is 
clearly a story of two teenagers coming of age at a Ntw England prep 
school. The few adults in tnc novel are their teachers or head masters. Because 
so much of the novel takes place in situations in which adults would not 
be reasonably present (the dorm room, the beach, the playing fields, ctc.)^ 
there arc few opportunities for the adolescents and adults to interact, except 
in very formal settings (the classroom^ for example). Teachers and 
administrators are perceived as authority figures who are there to train 
their minds and control their misbehaviors. But quite honestly^ the 
adolescents in the novel do not perceive the adults as reasonable people 
to help them solve their problems. 

The opening tea party is perhaps the only time when both students and 
teachers are remotely honest with each other as people and let down thetr 
primary roles as students or teachers. Although Finny tries to maneuver 
mentally around the headmaster, his motive is quite clear, and the 
headmaster laughs with Finny^ rather than reprimanding him. Knowles 
uses this particular incident as a technique to establish Finny's mystic power 
over people, rather than trying to establish some judgment about the 
headmaster and indirectly other adult*. 

Like some other novels that received high scores in the other categories 
such as The Outsiders ^ A Separate /^^ac^doesnot allow for much adolescent/ 
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adult interaction, although adults are present. Knowles could not do justice 
to the presentation of complete adult Jife since the adult characters were 
never outside the context of being faculty members and juggling the 
responsibilities required of them in that role. The Outsiders scored equally 
Jow on the adult-adolescent relationship criteria, with a category response 
mean score of 2,74 ^versus 2,57 for A Sepaiate Peace), 

If we are to include the items of this category as part of the literary 
merit of adolescent novels, we need to realize that often the focus of 
adolescent novels is not how a iescents interact with adults— but how 
adolescents interact with one another. Although an adolescent novel of 
high literary merit may score somewhat low in this category, its high score 
on other categories will usually keep its total score high in relation to 
other novels. If a novel scores low on these items and adult/adolescent 
interactions are not germane to the intent ofthe literature study, then teachers 
probably should classify the novel as having greater literary merit than 
the novel's total score may indicate. 

Final Comments 

Selecting literature worth teaching is not as easy as some may think. 
The selection process should force teaehers into considering two major 
factors: (I) student interest and (2) literary merit. Literature to be taught 
is often very different from whai adolescents choose for their own non- 
acadentic reading, A colleague o'' mine feels that students should be given 
the opportunity to choose all of the literature they read as part of in* 
class literature study, 1 claim she is way too idealistic; she feels I must 
have had some very bad teaching experiences. My contention is that studem 
leisure*reading can be very different from literature study, since the reasons 
for either difTer greatly. As Emans and Patyk (1967) contend, adolescents 
have four major motives for readmg: (I) informative; (2) identificational; 
(3) aesthetic; and, (4) recreational Teachers, on the other hand, choose 
novels that help meet some ofthe course objectives for literary analysis. 
Clearly one solution is to merge the motives of the two audiences by selecting 
high interest novels that also have literary merit. To me A Separate Peace 
h such a novel. 
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Merlin's Magic 



Nancy Merrell 



Adolescent literature is a valuable educational tool not only for students^ 
but for teachers as well. It offers a wide ra.is^e of topics and themes for 
discussion and provides an opportunity for readers to stretch their 
imaginations and experience a world they have not yet discovered. 

There ^re many familiar ways that teachers use to approach the teaching 
of literature. However, while reading The Once and Future King by T. 
H. Whitest struck me that Merlin was tryingto present us with an important 
educational strategy to use when dealing with adolescent teamcrs. He was 
a teacher, and this paper, therefore, focuses on the use of conceptual teaching 
as proposed by Merlin. 

Merlin's Magic 

Onc€ upon a time, in a classroom far, far away, there was a teacher. 
She had encountered many adventurous tasks before, but now she was 
preparing to do battle. Her students were fierce opponents when it came 
to understanding and applying certain complex ideas, but this time, she 
knew that she would emerge victorious for she had learned from the master 
teacher. Merlin. While reading T. H. White's book entitled The Once and 
Future King, she saw the instructional model of conceptual teaching in 
action and knew that it was the magic that would change her pupils* learning. 

But what exactly is conceptual learning? As a teacher, how can I apply 
this method to my classroom situation? In order for students to learn, 
they must be able to internalize an idea. A teacher can give thetn her 
interpretation of a concept; but, unless they are able to attach personal 
meaning to that idea, the possibility of their clearly understanding and 
applying that information in later life is unlikely. Instead, students must 
be able to d raw their own network of inferences about the idea and categorize 
them in a way that makes the meaning of the concept clear. In this way, 
a mental image is created from which they can draw and to which they 
can add indefinitely. To attain this effect, a teacher becomes a guide. 
Concepts cannot be taught, and the instructor must allow students to develop 
their own personal images. 

In The Once and Future King, Merlin is assigned the task of educating 
a very young and very inexperienced Arthur. Simple lectures are not enough 
in his education because, besides being not too clever, Arthur is destined 
to become King. He will be called upon to apply some very complex concepts 
in later life, and Merlin knows that it is necessary for him to help Arthur 
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develop these ideas. Therefore, Meilin through his magic creates a situation 
in which Arthur experiences his lessons first hand. 

This new of learning at first frustrates Arthur He has been used 
to learning concrete information, and he finds u diflicult to begin thinking 
in the abstract. He wants immediate answers from Meriin* but his teacher 
knows that it is important for Arthur to stop trying to remember and 
to start trying to think. 

To form a concept^ an individual must have a series of experiences that 
are in one or more respects similar Merlin feels that the best way for 
Arthur to learn the necessary lessons for his future job— such as political 
systems and administration — is through nature and the various systems 
set up in the animal kingdom. Merlin changes Arthur into a fish, a bird, 
an ant, and other animals, and Arthur listens to his various peers and 
learns. He joins them in their debates concerning justice, anarchy, socialism, 
and democracy, and experiences many situations in which his own knowledge 
is truly tested. After each excursion, he emerges with. new information and 
a solid basis for a conceptual development. 

Merlin allows Arthur to make mistakes because only through bothposttive 
and negative examples will an idea become well rounded, Meriin never 
interf eres with the process of Arthur^self-edu cation because he wants Arthur 
to invent his own theories. There is no grand discovery to be made, only 
invention, and soon Arthur realizes what it is to become a thinker. His 
concepts are never considered to be complete because, even as King, he 
adds to his definitions and changes what he has previously thought. His 
thfr';ing becomes more abstract; and^ when Meriin realizes that he has 
done all that he can do, he moves on. 

Merlin knew that his priority as a teacher was to help his pupil learn 
how to think. He understood that feeding the students facts that can only 
be re. Jrgitated is a waste of learning since those isolated facts are never 
really internalized and made a part of the individual. Students need to 
be able to make sense of information rather than become storage bins 
for it. Facts can change in a maUer of years^ even days, but concepts can 
be adjusted so that they remain relevant to life. For this reason, they are 
stable yet flexible. 

Teachers, as well as students, would gain tremendously from using Merlin's 
method. By means of it^ education becomes a non-ending procedure. Not 
every teacher has a classroom full of young Arthurs^ and not eveiy teacher 
will be grooming a future king. However, we are responsible for the product 
of our efforts. As Merlins, we can make more probable that what leaves 
our classrooms is a group of eager thinkers with the desire to learn and 
the capability of building their own Camelots, 




A Critical Look at John Gardner's 
Grendel 



Michael Segedy 



Acontemporar> American novel that appears to be of growing popularity 
in high school English curriculum (currently an excerpt appears in Scott- 
Forcsinan's anthology England in Literature) is John Champlin Gardner^s 
Grendel, It is an excellent novel to teach in conjunction with Albert Camus' 
Tiie Stranger or Jean Paul Sarte's Nausea since it requires students to 
consider critically the world view generally set forth in existential literature 
before leaping to any romantic acceptance of it. In fact, Grendel (New 
York: Ballantine, 1971) is an attempt to counter the plethora of existential 
literature that has inundated the west and, in John Gardner's estimation, 
overstayed its welcome. Thus, Gardner has chosen his target effectively. 
Grendel is a satiric protest against Sartrean nihilism in contemporary 
literature and a declaration of the need of art to become, as in the past, 
model art, an art that holds the ugly, evil, and debased up to ridicule 
and praises the beautiful, good, and just, or asserts what William Faulkner 
called the ''eternal verities," Gardner believes that Sartrean existentialism 
is a pathetically wicked creature that must be exoreiscd from contemporary 
fiction if literature is to be once again life-afTtrming. 

In his book on literary criticism. On Morai Fiction, he tells us: **lf we 
dont believe in eternal verities then we risk becoming Bluebeards , , , 
who reached, it seems, the existential decision that it's good to kill wives, "> 
It is, he believes, the moral responsibility of the artist to assert values that 
will help sustain civilization^ rather than bring on its moral decline. Real 
art should aim at creating myths that are healthy for society. If art is 
to be moral, Gardner tells us, it must be "life affirming*' or "life giving/* 
Art must be . . moral in its process of creation and moral in what 
it says. If people all over Europe killed themselves after reading Goethe^ 
Sorrow's of Young Werthet^ then either Goethe's book was fake art or 
its readers misunderstood*^ Gardner declaims that most contemporary 
literature that promotes an existential world view is trivial at best and 
results only in celehrating ugliness and futility. Existential characters are 
drawn to staring at the blacK abyss and perceiving their world as amoral 
and meaningless. It is, therefore, the characters* prerogative arbitrarily to 
create their own values, since their world, devoid of any absolute meaning, 
is equally devoid of absolute values. 
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Though Gardner asserts that real art must be moral* he does not wish 
lojmply* he lells us, thai real art need be didaetie; ''Didaclieism and true 
art are immiseible; and in any ease, nothing guarantees that didaetieism 
will be moral Think of Mein KampfJ"'^ True art should instead raise moral 
questions that rouse , trustworthy feelings about the better and worse 
in human aetion/^ The problem with existential eharaeters is (hat they 
operate in a world without morals where freedom of the will is the only 
absolute. When, for example, Grendel murders* he murders for the joy 
and freedom of it. There is no reason ulterior to this. Life and death are 
both meaningless. Grendel is not unlike Sartre*s eharaeter, Mathteu, tn 
Nauseau, who ehooses to murder innoeent Germans for the freedom of 
it; 

Thou lov« ihy neighbor as they self - bang! in thai bastaids f;)e«— Thou shall 
nol Mil bangl At thai scarcqrow opposite. Hq was firiog on his fellowmcn. on 
virtue, on the whole world. Liberty is terror ... He looked his wateh . . . 
Just time enough to fire at that smart ofTtcer. at ^11 the beauty of the Earth, at 
the street, ai the flowers, at the gardens, at everything he had loved ... He Hr^d; 
he was eleanscd: he was all 'powerful; he was free.^ 

It is this bizarre side of freedom that we see in Grendel, a side that does 
not eall for didaetie eondemtiation sinee his violent, senseless aels are to 
our inner sense of morality clearly debase. 

In GrendeK we observe the workings of an anarchie mind predisposed 
o mayhem* a mind that arbitrarily ereates its own sordid values* Violenee 
beeomes truth. Life is pointless. Both the examined and unexamined are 
not worth living. On the other hand, as a kind of moral foil we have 
the Shaper, that is, the seop, who proelaims his vision to the world. The 
Shaper professes a laith in man and the universe and strives to ereate 
meaning and purpose in life. As one erttie has ^ptly put it, "The Shaper's 
visions shake Grendel to the roots. The Shaper eonneets the scattered parts 
of the worldt gives them harmony, gives man a vision of goodness* an 
ideal of glory that Grendel struggles to reject/'* 

Throughout Grendel Gardner implicitly poses the question; What kind 
of world would we have if there were no scops or shapers to make sense 
out of human existence and to fight back the forces of nihilism? In On 
Moral Fiction he tells us that the gods gave up the battle long ago and 
all that was left behind for our inheritance is Thor's hammer; 

It was satd in the old days that every year Thor made 3 eircle around middle- 
earth, beating baek the enemies of order. Thor got older every year^ and the eircle 
oceiipied by gods and tnen grew smaller ... All we have left is Thor's hammer* 
whieh represents not brute force but art* or eounting both haminerheads. art nnd 
eritieism.^ 

In Grendel it is the Shaper who has the hammer in hand to drive back 
the enemy of life— Sartrean existentialism represented in Grendel. The major 
role of art, as it is embodied in the Shaper* is to assert values that can 
deliver effective blows to the forces of nihilism. Most of our contemporary 
Writers have left Thor*s hammer in the field to be overgrown with weeds* 
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They have in effeet bceome obsessed wiih siaring ai the blaek abyss: **The 
blaek abyss sttrs a certain faseination. admittedly, or we would not pay 
so many artists so mueh money to keep staring ai ii . . . It seems to me 
time that artists start taking that faet as pretty thoroughly established/"^ 

They have (to use the term that Sherwood Anderson applied to spiritually 
and morally misdireeted characters) become grotesque in their insistence 
on this singular truth and have created great falsehoods about life. They 
have reduced life to one large reductio ad ahsurdimu turning those once 
important values of man into the trivial and pointless. 

What we have in the Grendel monster then is a caricature of Jean-Paul 
Sartre's philosophical beliefs espoused by an appropriately anti-heroic figure 
who is incessantly struggling to eonr^e to grips with reality- existentiatly, 
of course. Grendei begins with the monster discoursing on the mechanical 
nature of an old ram who like most beasts is unable to raise himself to 
the level of self-consciousness: ''Do not think my brains are squeezed shut 
like the ram's, by the roots of horns. Flanks atremble, eyes like stones, 
he stares at as mueh of the world as he can see and feels it surging in 
him . . ."(p. I). Grendeh of coursejs not just aware ofthe world around 
him ''surging in on him," but is conscious of the existential self. He has 
what Sartre has described as reflected consciousness^ consciousness that 
is at once couseious of objects and self. The self becomes positional like 
other objects of consciousness; tt becomes an object in its own field. This 
becoming requires a transcendence that the old ram is not capable of. Grendel 
continues by remarking on the accidental nature of reflected consciousness, 
an accident that, later on, we shall see, has created the condition for his 
freedom: "Not, of course, that I fool myself with thoughts that 1^ more 
noble. Pointless, ridiculous monster crouched in the shadow. (I'm neither 
proud nor ashamed, understand. One more dull victim, leering at seasons 
that were never meant to be observed.) Ah, sad one, poor old freakr{p. 2). 

Later when Grendel is rescued by his mother, he comes to the same 
existential conclusions about consciousness: ''What ] see 1 inspire with 
usefulness, 1 think, trying to suck in breath, and all that 1 do not see 
is useless, void. 1 observe myself observing what I observe. It startles me. 
Then I am not that which I observe!''(p. 22). Grendel, views lifecxistentially 
as separate and detached from his own being— he is not locked into it, 
but can reflect on it and observe himself observing it. Creatures, other 
than men, are not able to make these sorts of distinctions, and, therefore, 
are never truly in the position of the observer. (Of course, men with their 
reflected consciousness are only observing a reflection— a nothingness.) The 
lower animal forms are too close— mechanically and tnstinctually buried 
in reality. He tells us that these stupid creatures see all of life without 
observing it: **That is their happiness: they see all of life without observing 
it. TheyVe buried in it like crabs in mud" {p. 3). 

After Gardner offers us this insight into the mind of Grendel, he describes 
the monster's awareness of the meaninglessness and purposeless ness of the 
universe: . . tc be out in the night, naked to the cold mechanics of 
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the stars. Space hurls outward — falconswift. mounting like an irreversible 
justice, a final disease" (p. 3). Grendel also mocks the notion that God 
is in heaven and all is right with the worJd and that He even watches 
over the faJJen sparrow: "A baby bird falls fect-up in my path, squeeking. 
With a crabby iaugh^ I let him lie. kind heaven's merciful bounty to some 
sick fox'* (p. 4). 

GrendeL face to face with existential dreads confronting the apparent 
fact there is not a heaven or God and that all the blackening night holds 
is the potential for death (being-unto-death). screams out in anguish for 
something to which he can attach himself, even if that something must 
be the icy chasm of death itself. But he is no fanatical Kierkegaard who 
will blindly take the leap into faith: '"At the same time I am iecretly fooled. 
The uproar is only my own shriek, and chasms are. like all things vast, 
inanimate. They will not snatch me in a thousand years, unless, in a lunatic 
fit of religion. I jump" (p. 5). 

Later Grendel gets caught between two tree trunks and is surrounded 
by some fierce patter n-tj::^ king Danes who are set on destroying him. As 
he faces death, he undergoes existential angst: 

I understood that the world was nothing: ;i mechanical ehaos ofcasuaf. brute entity 
on whieh we stupidly Impose our hopes and fears. I understood thati. finalty and 
absolutely. I alone exist. All the lesi. I saw. is merely what pushes mc. or what 
I push against, blindly— as blindly as all that is noi myself pushes back. I create 
the whole universe, blink by blink - an ugly god pitifully dying in a tree. (p. 16) 

While he is trapped, he also experiences a psychotic detachment very 
much like Sartre's Roquetin in Nausea. Compare the two passages, the 
first from Grendek 

Thing al^er thing tried. eynJeal and cruel, lo foisi ilsclf offas m> mama's shape - 
a blaek roek balanced at the edge of the eliff. a dead tree easting a long-armed 
shadow, a running stag, a eave entraoce—each thing trying to detaeh iiself. lift 
itself out of the general meaningless scramble of objects, but falling backi. mctting 
to the blank, infuriating etutter of not my mother ... My heart began to race. 
I seemed to see the whole unimse. cvctu the sun and sky. leaping forward, then 
sinking away agaiEU decomposing. Everything was wreckage, putrefaction. If she 
were ther^. the cliffs, the brightening sky. the trees, the siag. the waterfall, would 
suddenly snap into position around hcri. sane ag^in. we Unorganized: bui she was 
not. and the morning was erazy. {p. 14) 

From Nausea: 

Bluish objeets pass the windows, blue this great yellow briek house advancing 
uncertainly* trem ' suddenly stopping and taking a oosr dive ... It starts up 
again, it leaps a^ the windows ... It rises^ crushing ... It slides along the 
car brushing it . . . Jdenly it is no longer there* it has stayed behind ... 1 lean 
my hand on the scat but pull it back hurriedly: it exists. This thing I'm sitting 
on, leaning my hand on, is called a seat. They make it purposely for people to 
sit on; they took leather, springs and cloth, they went to work with the idea of 
making a seat and when they finished, that was what tbey had made ... I murmur 
"It's a seat,"* a Jittle like an exorcism. But the word stays on my lips: it refusi^s 
to go and put itself on the thing. It slays what it is, with its red ptush* thousands 
Q of little paws in the air, all still little dead paws. This enormous belly turned upward, 
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blecdmg inflated ... is not a seat, ti tcvt\6 jusi as well be a dead donlcey , . . tt 
seems ridiculous lo call ihem scats or lo say anything at all about ti^m. I am 
in the midst of things, nameless things. Alone without words* defensclcssi they 
surround me* are beneath me. behtnd. above mc. They demand nothing, they donli 
impose thomstlves: They are there.* 

Both Roquetin and Grendel, in the above passages, are experiencing 
a(fisorderliness and detachment of sense data from their familiar references. 
Reality to Grendel is interpreted in reference to his mother. Without his 
mother present as a referential object, the data ofexperience became chaotic 
and devoid of meaning just as the word "seat"* was responsible for unifying 
and ordering the various sense data commonly associated with it. What 
both come to realize is that reality is highly interpretive, because reality^ 
phenomenologtcally speaking, is merely the ordering of consciousness-of. 
Roquetin and Grendel have experienced a *\ . . disgusting overabundance 
of existence plus, that transparent nothingness we call consciousness that 
separates us from this overabundance. That is ail.^'^ Words such as mama 
or seat are only devices that protea us from seeing the world as it is. 
Grendel and Roquetin's glimpse was one into the world as it really is, 
divorced from words. Words of course are inadequate for descrihing reality 
as it is: . . if we have to use any word at all, the best one is *absurd. ' ' 
The Grendel monster undergoes existential dread where everything is seen 
as loose and separate from everything else and there is no apparent reason 
for it being thus. It simply is. This notion is one that Gardner seems to 
reject. He would rather embrace ^he Whiteheadean view of reality that 
would argue for some sort of rationale behind appearances, even if the 
rationale was not posited in a belief in absolutes. 

For example, in On Moral Fiction^ Gardner refers to lasting values as 
''relative absolutes." He feels thai he, therefore, escapes asserting the need 
for values that exist a priori; 'The Good, the True, the Beautiful are not 
as everyone knows, things that exist in the way llamas do, but values which 
exist when embodied . . . They are values by definition, and by inspection^ 
not relative values^ but relative absolute values, like health."*^ In Grendel^ 
it is the Shaper who is the primary progenitor of these relative absolutes, 
and it is Grendel v;ho is completely stunned by the power of the Shaper 
to turn a reality of seeming brute existence into a world of Beauty, Truth, 
and Goodness: 

"What wn$ he? The man had changed tht world* had torn up the past by its 
thkic gnarled roots and had transmuted it . . . He reshapes the world/ t whispered 
belligerttntiy. "So his name implies. He states stran£e*eye<< at the mindless world 
and turns dry stick to gold ... He takes what he finds," t said stubbornly trying 
ngain,"And b> ehanging men's minds ho makes the best of it. "<p. 41) 

Grendel. in only insisting on the truth of Ms nihilism, sees the Shaper 
as a ridiculous wretch who distom the truth in order to fabricate fantastic 
lies about his race. Gardners Grendel perceives the workings of the universe 
as mindlessly in motion and the absttrd role of man as tnith or order ' 
O seeker in a world devoid of absolutes— such as God. 
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Grcndcl adamantly denies not only the truth of the Shaper's visions but 
that they can redeem themselves by the sole weight of their esthetic nature. 
He remains the caustic skeptic: "It was a eold-blooded lie thai a god had 
lovingly made the world and set out the sun and the moon as lights to 
land-dwellers, that brothers had fought, that one of the races was saved, 
the other cursed. Yet he the old Shaper might make it true by the sweetness 
of hishar/, his eunning trickery*'(p. 47). 

Grendel is not, however, the only mouthpiece in the novel for Gardner's 
assault on what he sees as existential decadence. Later in the book we 
meet Hrothulfs (the King's nephew) nundit, an ardent follower of the great 
father of existential nihtlism—Nietzche, This old iconoclast named Red 
Horse (many of his ideas are also Marxian) worships violence and power 
for the intrinsic value he finds in them. He is shown preaehing his philosophy 
to the young hot-blooded Hrothulf, His speech sounds as though it were 
lifted from Nietzsche's T-ilighJ of the Idols: 

"Ihc inchcmem to violence depends upon the total transvaluation of the ordinary 
values. By a sinj^lc stroke, the most crtminsit ucts must be convened to heroic 
iind mcntorious deeds . , , The totul ruin of institutions und tn^irals is an act 
ofercution, A rctigiau!,a:t. Murder and Mayhem iirc Ihe tifc und sout oTrevoUition^^ 
Cp- 102) 

Gardner emphasizes the relativistic strain in the speech of Red Horse^ 
where values or the creation of them are nothing less than a pure act of 
wilL Anything that restrains the impulse to freedom (sueh as traditional 
institutions and morals) stands as a direct threat to man's expression of 
will and power. Red Horse, tike Grendel, embraces wholeheartedly power 
for power*s sake. In a world defined by characters such as Red Horse 
and Grendel, where absolute values are passj. what could be more important 
to the individual than power itself? The issue is not whether the end justiHes 
the means (the only end is power and freedom of the wiM); the issue must 
always be how to obtain unlimited power and unrestricted freedom: 
''Revolution my dear prince, is not the substitution of immoral for moral, 
or illegitimate for legitimate violence. It is simply the pitting of power 
against power where the issue is freedom for the winners and enslavement 
of the rest"(p. 104). 

Grendel sees the Shapcr*s visions as insubstantial as the air, and he 
establishes freedom and power as the only truth, Grendel recognizes the 
dark impulse for power that pervades all things: 'The world resists me 
and ] the world , , , That's all there is. The mountains are what I define 
them as" (p. 22). Grendel, enthralled by his discovery of power as the. 
absolute reality, in an apocalyptic vision realizes that power is the ground 
of being: "I was Grendel, Ruiner of Meadhalls, Wrecker of Kings"(p. 69). 

Red Horse is also married to the idea of power as the one absolute 
and is therefore opposed to governments which, by their very nature, usurp 
the individual's rightful freedom. He displays the fanticism of an inveterate 
anarchist in his admonishment of Hrothulf: ^'All systems are eviL All 
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governments are evil ... If you want mc to help destroy a government, 
Pm here to serve'' (p. 104). 

Red Horse and Grendel are not believers in a priori absolutes btit are 
stark realists whose thought remains very much this side of mysticism and 
religion. They are not dreamers and shapers like the scop who believes 
in and insists on Platonic truths or eternal verities. In fact, Grendel's first 
discoveries when very young were far from Platonic, and Gardner cleverly 
reveals GendeKs anti rationalist predisposition in an early scene where 
Grendel first discovers how to escape from the cave. !n Plato*s "Allegory 
of the Cave*" the seeker of truth ascends from the illusory darkness to 
the realm of light and truth. Grendel^ escape, on the other hand, is not 
an ascension to truth, for he finds above ground only another larger land 
of darkness: 

I nosed oul in my childish {^ames. cv«ry bst shark-toothed chamber and halL 
cvtry black tentacle of my mot hcr^s cave, and socame at last, adventure by adventure. 
10 ihe pool or fircsnakes . . . And so I discovered the sunken door, and so eame 
up. for the first lime to the moonli^hL I went no fanher, that nr>i nighL Bui 
I eame out again inevitably. [ played my ^vay further out into the world, vast 
eavern above^round. eautlously darting from tree to tree ehallenging the terrible 
forces of night on tiptoes. At dawn I fled back. (p. 13) 

Here Plato's suit which represented the Good is replaced by the moon 
or moonlight. There is no spiritual or intellectual illumination to be 
discovered in this vast cavern aboveground. Instead of experiencing a 
heightened understanding of reality, Grendel engages in a game of hide 
and seek with the forces of darkness. GrendePs return to the cave is not 
missionary, but rather is a retreat into a more dismal realm of reality— 
for there are no truths out there to be discovered. 

Finally we get to the Dragon and his role in GrendeL It is his ubiquitous 
stench which pervades Grendel's thoughts, especially after their first meeting. 
He possesses a total vision of history, past and future, and views man*s 
system building as an exercise in metaphysical futility and ignorance. He 
scoffs atman*s pretentiousness: "They only think they think. No total vision, 
total system, merely schemes with a vague family resemblance, no more 
identity than bridges and, say spidcrwebs*' (p. 53). 

Grendel first goes to the Dragon looking for answers about the Shaper 
and God. He has been momentarily romanced by the Shaper's visions and 
would like to believe that there is more to reality than brute existence. 
The Dragon, of course, is an unwaivering cynic who mockingly laughs 
at what Grendel tells him the Shaper has said about God: *'He said the 
Greatest of Gods made the world, every wonderbright plain and the turning 
seas. Hesaid . . .""(p. 63). 

**Ridicutous. What God? Where? Life force, you mean? The principle 
of process? God as the history of Chance?'' (p. 63). 

Grendel is somewhat persistent arid replies: "Ncverlhclcss, something will 
come of all this . . .''(p. 63). 
Q The Dragon, sounding very much like Shakespeare's lago, achnonishes 
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Grcndcl to forget about the vision of the Shapcr and to put money in 
his purse: "Nothing, he said. A brief pulsation in the blaek hole eternity. 
My adviee to you— My advice to yoiK my violent friend, is to seek out 
gold and sit on it"(P- 63). 

The Dragon also reveals t:^ Grendel how mankind will aeeidently bring 
about his own ultimate desttuetion: ""Nothing stiiring, not even an ant, 
a spider, a silent universe. Sueh is the end of the flicker of time the brief, 
hot fuse of events and ideas set off, aeeidentally,and snuflcd out.aeeidentally 
by man'' (p. 61). Although the Dragon ean foresee the end of the eosmos. 
he explains that his knowing has no eausal relationship to that final 
eataelysm. 

\Ve in insuni the pus,sionuie vision umi ituf btowout. N<>t thai we cause 
it]in{:s to fait, you umJcrsianJ . . . Ef yt^u with yotir kn<>wkJj£c of present and 
pi^sl recall ttiiit a cerium m»n stippcd on suy. 'a bunanu pccl. or felt off his chuir. 
or drowned in river. ihaX rccottection doc^ not mean you ci^uscd him to stip. or 
hiLt. or drt^wn. (p, 54) 

The Dragon and GrendePs philosophieal Views are not really different 
in kind; they ar;; different in degree. The Dragon is more total and 
eomprehensive in his nihilism and of eourse makes the perfect guru for 
Grcndet. The Dragon tells Grendet that he does after all have a purpose 
in this world ' id a eertain status to maintain: He makes men think and 
seKeme. driving them to the abyss to eontemptate in its bottomless depths 
their own mortality. Grendel, unfortunately, swallows the bait— hook, line, 
and sinker. He begins to thrive on his own horrid myth, and in the end 
it is his myth about the world and himself that destroys him. He has driven 
men to poetry, seience, religion, and art without understanding the heavy 
eost. The Dragon uneovers all to him when it is already too late. 

If we understand what the Dragon represents, then we ean begin to 
understand why the Dragon and Beowulf are fused into one eharaeter at 
the end of the book. The reason is symbolie. It is not Beowulf who defeats 
Grendel in Gardner's version; it is Grendel who defeats Grendel, or more 
preeisely,it is Grender^f existential nihilism that destroys hi mJf, for example, 
Grendel is ultimately responsible for the ehoiees in life he makes and his 
existence does omologieally precede his essence^ then the world he lives 
in, the myth he becomes, is what he has fashioned for himself and for 
mankind. He must be responsible for his own demise, and it ean only 
be pathetically ironic when this poor lost soul blames his fate on mere 
accidents. Bvery choice is a free one. And who could best rub his nose 
in his own nihilism while laughing like a lunatic? Who could create the 
ultimate nihilistic gesture? No othcrthanGrendersguru^ the dragon. Grendel 
tells the dragon in their fatal encounter: ""If you win it's by mindless chance. 
Make no mistake. First you tricked me, and then 1 slipped. Accident'' 
(p. 150). The dragon replies: "'Grendel, Grendel! You make the world by 
whispers, second by second. Are you blind to that? Whether you make 
it a grave or a garden of roses is not the point*' (p. 150). Thus Grendel 
goes to his grave, a confused but stubborn nihilist, only at best half 
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underslunding ihedirc implications of his nihitism. Of course, nothing could 
be more uppropriute than u nihilist defeated by his own nihilism und the 
victor, Bcuwuir rcprcscniing ull lhat Grendefs philosophy of negation is 
opposed to: the pcrpctuuiion of cuhure and civilization. 

Notes 

'John Oniplin G;»rdncr (ht MoritI Fnttotu New York. K;»sic Hooks* Inc . 1^7K* p 24. 
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"Victor Howt;s* "Noic\ Irom Ihc llnJcr|;roond*" Tlif Cfin\tia>t Stit*»ti' XUtttrtor. 9 Scpi 
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Fahrenheit 451: Three Reasons 
Why It's Worth Teaching 



Wade E. Reynolds 



Ray Bradbury*sFtf/imi/iW/^J/canbean ini rig...ng book forboth students 
and teachers to study. Its strengths lie in three re;is. Stylistically, it offers 
excellent examples of simile and metaphor Tnc themes of the book are 
relevant to our times and can be shown to .effect students in their day 
to day lives. Possibly nost important, the novel can be a valuable 
introduction to the genre of science fiction for the uninitiated. 

Ray Bradbury writes with an abundance of simile and metaphor. 
Fahrenheit 45f eari je an excellent introduction to these for middle school 
students or a good review for high school students. In the beginning some 
students may have to read more slowly* and the teacher should take time 
to poirt out what Bradbury is doing. One particularly difficult passage 
comes near the beginning of the book, when Muntag* the protagonist, comes 
home to discover his wife's attempted suicide. Reading this section aloud 
in class and pointing out the many similes and metaphors in this three* 
page section will alert students to Bradbury's style. The length of the novel 
(les£ than 200 pages) is good in that students will not find it impossibly 
longtyet it is long enough to reinforce an impression of simile and metaphor. 
As students become familiar with Bradbury's style, they will learn to 
recognize ^nd appreciate simile and metaphor from a practical method* 
reading* rather than through meaningless drills. 

It is interesting to note that, although Fahrenheit 451 was first published 
in I9S3*> Ray Bradbury has accurately predicted inventions and social trends 
that we take for granted in the I980's. Some examples from the novel 
are miniature ear radio receivers (today's walkman radios)* talking parlor 
walls (wide^creen television)* and a turning away from the printed media 
in favor of audiovisual media. In the early l9S0's* television had only recently 
been made available to the consumer and watching TV was not yet a regular 
part of American life. Fahrenheit 451 is an example of yesterday*s science 
fiction becoming today's fact« and it is this accuracy of prediction that 
establishes the credibility of Bradbury's themes. 

A quick look at the themes also reveals they are not just irrelevant 
philosophic ideas for students to ponder only during English class but rather 
vit^l issues of our times. The question of censorship is always with us. 
Students will have plenty to say in a discussion of who g^ts to decide 
what material is to be censored. 
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It is ironic that in various printings over the years Falirenfieit 451 itself 
has been subjeeted to eensorship in tnoie than 70 separate sections.^ (For 
an uncensored text, see the Del Rey paperback published by Ballanline 
Books. Warning: This edition has many recurrences of the words ''heir' 
and "damn."" This edition also includes an afterword by the author on 
the subject of censorship.) 

More specific to the content of the novel, Beatty, the fire chief, ex^/lains 
to Montag how the censorship came about 'it didnt come from the 
Government down. There was no diciam, no declaration, no censorship 
to start with, no! Technology, mass exploitation, and minortty pressure 
carried the trick."^ Beatty goes on to explain how reading may give some 
individuals an advantage over others; how technology watered down classic 
novels to quick 15-minute blurbs on TV; and how the minorities, each 
by eliminating passages offensive to a smalU specific group, watered down 
the substance of all serious literature until it became a meaningless mass 
of homogeneous pulp. What's scary is that we can see this happening around 
us today. Classic novels are constantly being tapered to fit a 90-minute 
movie frame or a two-hour (minus time for commercials) TV slot. Faftrenfteit 
451 serves as a warning zz to where censorship may ultimately lead. 

Closely related to censorship is the theme of an entire society of non- 
readers and non-thinkers. Montag and Beatty live in a society whereeveryone 
wants to be, and claims to be, happy. They are virtually unbothered by 
the printed word, never have to consider more than one side of any ''issue,'' 
and are fed a constant supply of entertainment through their parlor walls 
and other public devices. The results are people who have forgotten how 
to think for themselves. They have little of substance to say to each other* 
no real sense of family* and small regard for the value of human life. 
Ironically, in a society dedicated to pursuing happiness* the suicide rate 
is up; and a vague* nagging sadness hangs over many of its members. It* 
however, never occurs to any of them to think they might be unhappy. 

One might reasonably claim we are currently heading in the direction 
Br^bury foresaw. In a recent informal survey, a fellow teacher discovered 
that over half the students in his three sixth-grac^e classes spend nine or 
nore hours a day watching television on weekends. While the long-term 
effects of this amount of television watching cannot be predicted. It is a 
strong indication that we have ali-eady taken several large strides toward 
becoming the society Bradbury warned of in 1953. 

Prediction and warning are the basis of Fahrenheit 45Ps value as an 
introduction to science fiction. It is possible that science fiction, long a 
misunderstood and underrated genre by students and teachers, may be the 
most vital and relevant literature of our time. It is important to remember 
that, although many science fiction stories are set in the future, they do 
not attempt to predict the future. Rather, they warn us of possible futures 
by projec*'ng possible future trends. It is up to us, through reading these 
possibilities, to heed the warnings and prevent their actualization. If this 
O sounds far-fetched* take a look around. Try convincing the sixth graders 
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who watch nine-plus hours of TV a day that they should spend at least 
as much time reading as they do watching TV. 

For many students today, science fiction is the special effects-laden 
escapism of movies such as the Star Wars series or Dum prime example 
of a book being stripped of much of its substance in order to fit the time 
requirements of a movie feature). Students have been exposed to little else, 
with the exception of "Star Trek*' reruns on TV. Incidentally, it was an 
eighth grade student who explained to me why that series had been taken 
off the air. 'They don't have any car chases or good-looking guys," she 
told me in all sincerity. And they say teaching isnt a learning experience? 
W hen asked to define science fiction, most of my eighth graders were unable 
to do so. At best they came up with vague generalities. They were unable 
to discern science fiction from fantasy, or why it mattered in the long 
run. 

Unfortunate as this is, it is more unfortunate that many English teachers 
share their students' lack of respect for science fiction, but for different 
reasons. They dismiss it as childish, irrelevant escapism. While it is true 
that the simplistic stories ofinvadersf'om outer space that come immediately 
to mind at the mention of science fiction do fit this description, it is also 
true that there js much more to science fiction. Many teachers are basing 
their opinions on literature that was written in the 1930's, 40's, and 50's. 
With notable exceptions, these stories are out of date and not considered 
to be quality science fiction. 

issac Asimov, a popular science fiction writer and^ popular writer on 
a wide variety of other subjects, has categorized three types of science fiction. 
Gadget science fiction emphasizes new inventions and how they work. 
Adventure science fiction is the basic, escapist adventure story with a science 
fiction setting. Social science fiction deals with the social effects on 
individuals and societies of new inventions, trends, and discoveries.^ 
Fahrenheit 451 is an example of social science fiction, and It is relevant 
because it deals with issues which our society is» and could be» confronted 
with. 

Asimov has also made another observation: ""Through almost all of man's 
history there was never any visible change in the basic manner of life as 
far as the individual human being was concerned . . . there seemed nothing 
about the future that could not be dealt with in terms of the present.*^ 
This» of course, is no longer true today. As our technology and scientific 
knowledge increase at incredible rates, the rate of change in our lives escalates 
dramatically. According to Alan H. Nourse, '^The appropriate question is 
how change can be dealt with in such a way that individuals and society 
can survive and prosper in the midst of it . . . Science fiction today is 
an excellent means for pinpointing and identifying the potential hazards 
that may face us in the future because of accelerating change; in addition, 
it is abo an excellent means for testing or exploring possible future solutions 
. . , science fiction is a literature of tdeasJ^ 
O What better way to introduce students to a literature ofideas than through 
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a navel whose theme warns of a society whose members have no ideas 
of iheir own and who are unable lo ihink for themselves? The irony seems 
only Just, After aJL in today's cvcr-more-rapidly-changing society, it may 
be more true than ever before: youVe either part of the solution or part 
of the problem. 

Teaching Suggestions for Fahrenheit 451 

***Bradbury's short story ''A Sound of Thunt ean be used as a way 
of introducing Bradbury's style. This story of hunters from the future 
travelling back in time to kill a Tyrannosaurus rex will hold students' 
attention^ and can be read in less than a period A\ith time left for diseussion, 
A single paragraph from this story^ in which Bradbury describes the dinosaur, 
contains several good examples of simile and metaphor. The story should 
put students in a positive frame of mind for the novel, and they will have 
a good introduction to simile and metaphor, 

♦♦♦''Harrison Bergeron** by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr, is an excellent short story 
to read in order to compare themes. Set in a future society that has passed 
laws to insure that all citizens will be equal this amusing story can also 
be read within a period, A good place to use this story is after students 
have read pan two of the novel ( Fahrenheit 451 is divided into three 
sections), 'Repent, HarJequin!' Said the Ticktockman'* by Harlan Ellison 
and "The Machine Stops'' by E. M. Forster arc other stories for older, 
more sophisticated students, 

♦♦♦As a final project forthi£ unit* I have devised a lesson which combines 
persuasive speaking* one of the book's themes, and a touch of drama to 
break monotony. Three weeks before the due date^ I post a sign or two 
in conspicuous places about school. The signs read "GIVE UP is coming. 
Watch for further details," Two weeks before the due date my students 
arc each issued the following summons, 

GIVE UP 
"wc'fc Prolecling Vou" 
You arc hereby summoned to appear before ihe OovernmenI Investigator of 
Vile and Erroneous Undesirable Propaganda (GIVE UP) session of this eourt to 
be held 4ih period, Friday, May 16, I9S6, in the Carver Library. Due to objections 
by vurioui> groups, all books found undesirable arc seheduted to be burned. Our 
agents have informed us that you have a favorite book, one which you believe 
should be fpared from burning. In the interest of being fair, you may speak for 
one ig iwo minuter inyour boo k*^ defense. Come prepared lo give your best argument, 
P^nallies will be sliff. Books that are not successfully defended will be burned, 
along with their defenders. Register Ihe book lo be defended at your local GIVE 
UP Office <Koom 109) by wcdne^ay. May 14, 1986, Failure to register on time 
or 10 eomply with this summons will result in more severe penalties. 

On the following day I post signs in my room and on the door proclaiming 
"GIVE UP Local 109, We're Protecting You," At some time in the next 
two weeks we review speaking and persuasion techniques. Students arc 
given a cheek sheet so they can see how they will be graded. My students 
get two separate grades, one for^peaking technique and one for content. 
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On the day of the trial students report direelly to the library^ whieh 
has been turned into a courlroom. A panel of three jurors (volunleer teachers) 
sits in the back* students in the gallery. A long desk with one chair and 
the GIVE UP sign is in front of the room. 

I wait until all students and jurors have been seated before I make my 
entrance. My bailifT cries ''All rise/' and I stride into the room. The Darth 
Vader mask and black robe are usually quite effective. I declare the court 
open by reading from the scroll in my hand* and Ihen students ar: called 
lo the stand in a prearranged order. The only time taken between d fenses 
is for the judge and jurors to complete any comments on iheir grade sheets. 
Students' grades are the average of the four (three jurors and myselQ scores. 
Students enjoy this aclivity* and I have used it in place of a final ^^st 
on the book. We havent had to burn a student yet. 



'First published as a ncvd in 1953. A shorter v^r^icn appeared m Oahjc} Siteiue Ftition 
under the title ^The Fireman.'' Copyright 1950 by WorEd Editions^ Inc. 

'Ray Bradbury. **AutlK)r"i Afterword." in fahretthett 45L New York: Ballaniinc Books. 
1984. p. 182. 

'Ray Bradbury. Fahretihat 45L New York: Ballantine Books. 1984. p. 61. 

^Issae A si mo ''Social Science Fiction." m Reginald Bretor. ed.. Modern Siteme FutiotL 
as quoted in Dick Allen, ed-i Saeme Frction. The Future. New York- Karcourl Brace 
Jovanovich. Inc.. 1971. pp- 271-273. 

^Issac Asimov. ^'Science Fiction and Socieiyi^ Am/j; January. 1974. as quoted m Jack 
Williamson, ed,^ Teathing Seienee Fution. E<fu<mioti/or Tomorrtta^ Philadelphia. 0;v[swick 
Press 1980. p. 26. 

^Alan E. Noursc.*^cicnce Rction and Man's Adaptation to Change."* in Reginald Bietnori 
cd.. Sdence Fiction Today ami Tomorrow, asu^uoted in The Constious ReaJer.v<l. by Caroline 
Shrodes. Harry Finestone. and Michael Shugrue. New York. Macmillan Publishing Co.. Inc. 
1978. pp- 644^5, 
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Benedict Kiely and 

the Irish Gelignite Tradition 



Edwin C. Epps 



Benedict Kiely's most recent novel, Nothing Happens in Carntincross 
(London: Victor Cotlancz; Boston: David R. Codine, 1985). deals with 
the current troubles in Northern Ireland in so compassionate and so 
passionate a way that it should be required reading for aU students who 
read in the English language and who care about humanity. Ostensibly 
the story of an expatriate Irishman's return home for the wedding of a 
favorite niece and his horror at her senseless murder in the name of partisan 
necessity, the novel is, in fact, not only an examination of the long history 
of Irish despair but also an indictment of cruel and stupid human behavior 
at all times and in all places. Moreover, it is the work of a master stylist 
of the language who deserves closer attention in American schools and 
universities than he has so far received. 

Kiely is known in his native land as a short story writer, a novelist, 
a journalist, a radio personality, and one of the most gifted of 
conversationalists in a land of conversationalists. He has published eight 
novels,fourcollect]ons of short stories, and a half dozen works of nonfiction, 
including a guide to Dublin and Ireland from the Air, the ultimate tourist 
book about the Em'-^ld Isle (New York; Crown Publishers, 1985). He 
received the Irish Academy of Letters Award for Literature in 1980. In 
this country his work appeared with some regularly for a number of years 
in The New Yorker, and in the sixties he was an instructor and resident 
writer at a number of American colleges and universities^ including Emory 
University^ where I first encountered the man and his work as one of his 
students. 

Actually Carmincross is Kiely^ second Avork about the sectarian fighting 
in the northern part of his native land. An earlier novella^ Proxopera 
(London: Victor Cotlancz Ltd.. 1977), deals with the anguished but heroic 
decision made by a retired teacher Avhose family is taken hostage by a 
gang of toughs, who order him to **deliver"a bomb-laden dairy truck into 
the square of his home village. Fearing tor the safety of his family but 
also driven by the demands of a higher morality, the teacher drives not 
into the heart of the village but away into the surrounding countryside. 
He pays a price for his defiance— his kneecaps are shattered by bullets— 
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but he has asserted the essential decency of mankind against the madness 
of those who would spew evil randomly throughout the world for little 
reason besides bloodlust. 

There is little of this sense of decency triumphant in Nothing Happens 
in Carminvross. There are good people in this novel to be surc^ but they 
tend to be victims or helpless bystanders in a world gone mad. From the 
opening pages of the book, the reader knows that he is not in for a light 
read. Mcrvyn Kavanagh, the uncle travelling home for a joyous family 
occasion^ sits next to a countryman whose tap is concealed by a blanket 
until it is dislodged by Kavanagh's attempts to rid himself of his seat belt. 
As the blanket falls askew, Kavanagh notices that the man has no legs. 
As he quickly also learns, neither does his fellow traveller have a bladder; 
he must constantly use a specimen bottle^ and he must do so at his seat. 
*'lt was a rail accident^ both legs destroyed, the bladder too,** his companion 
explainstohim(p.9). The pitiable condition of this man becomes a metaphor 
for all of the suffering that is to follow in the novel: random violence 
committed against decent people and scarring them physically and mentally 
while depriving them of some part of their basic humanity. It is to Mervyn 
Kavanagh^s eternal credit that out of fellow-feeling he offers to empty the 
man'^s bottles every twenty minutes so that both the man and thestewardesses 
will be spared too much embarrassment. 

As the plane approaches Shannon Airport, Kavanagh drifts tn and out 
of dreams, senses clouded by the tedium of travel and a goodly number 
of brandies. He dimly remembers his first trip across the Atlantic— in the 
other direction— forty years earlier; he recalls snatches of Irish folksongs; 
his mind wanders to the Easter Rising of 1916, to earlier conflicts against 
the Black and Tans; he talks with his neighbor of Charles Lindbergh's 
night across the Atlantic. They land, and his neighbor leaves with family 
who have come to meet him— they are dressed in black. The first news 
he hears after landing is that one of the IRA imprisoned by the British 
at Long Kesh has escaped and arrived home just in time to be f^^^Hed 
to a local beauty queen amid cries of **Up the Provisional l.R.A.^ti- 

What is going on in these opening scenes is that Kiely is establishing 
a pattern that will recur throughout the novel: the present merges whh 
the past; contemporary violence is foreshadowed in events of the past; the 
seeming normalcy of the moment gives way to jarring incongruities; the 
real becomes iKcdream; one country becomes another. What Kiely is doing, 
to borrow a word from Matthew Arnold, is imaging a view of the world. 
As t\e sees it, the world is a place of haphazard violence and confusion; 
thus, structurally, his novel exemplifies this world by proceeding not linearly 
but assoctationally. An event prompts a memory which turns out to be 
an example of human folly, which in turn reminds the protagonist of 
somebody else, who becomes an actor on the stage of history, which is 
memorialized in a folksong, which is interrupted by a voice from the real 
world of the present moment^ etc. The technique ]$ at once extremely 
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complicated and very clever indeed, and Kiely brings it off wonderfully 
well. 

Kiely's theme in the novel is the pervasiveness and enduring nature of 
human stupidity, evil, and violence. He writes early on, "In Ireland there's 
precedent for everything. Except common sense" (p. 72). At another point 
a young priest 'Tells Merlin that the eardinaMn Armagh, a great churehman. 
has condemned contraception because it strikes at the special quality of 
Irish life. MeHin wonders about the special quality of Irish life"" (p. 83). 
The implication here and elsewhere is that there is little worth preserving 
in Irish life as it is currently being lived in the North. K;)vanagh ealls 
himself Merlin and is called Merlin by his old friend and sometime lover 
Deborah in ironic counterpoint to the stark reality of the dark deeds that 
surround them: Merlin was a magician, a wizard who could see into the 
future and the past and do tricks of a sort, but he could not influence 
the course of events. Neither ean Mervyn Kavanagh: his mind freely ranges 
over the past, the present, and the future, now calling up Martin Luther 
and King Herod, now remembering Dean Swift in St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
again throwing a Kermit the Frog-like stuffed toy metaphorically up against 
a sixteen-year-old West Belfast youth lying in a pool of his own blood, 
here retelling the great legends of Gaelic folklore, there drawing an analogy 
between the Koran, contemporary events in Iran, and the divided 
consciousness of Belfast. But in no instance can he change events. 

This sense of futility is underscored throughout Nothing Happen in 
Carmincross by recurrent symbols of often ironic circularity and of journeys 
outward and back. Patterns repeat without regard for the lives caught up 
within them. For example, the unnamed legless man in the airplane at 
the beginning of the novel is the precursor of many other cripples we meet 
in this novel. Similarly, the happy marriage that Kavanagh anticipates 
celebrating in Carmincross serves as a foil against which the untiappy 
marriage of his friend Deborah can be played. Ironically, though, his niece's 
wedding is thwarted by her death, and at the end of the novel Deborah 
in fact returns to her husband. Kavanagh himself flees an unsympatico 
ladyfdend in America to return to his homeland at the commencement 
of the story; at its end, however, he flees the violence of the land he knows 
best to return to "Thomas Wolfe*s golden city" where his first hostess is 
"^the decent daughter of a lawyer from Des Moines and her apartment 
has just been burgled" (pp. 276-277). A flirtatious glance at a military 
checkpoint gives way to horror as a soldier is shot dead; Carmincross, 
where nothing happens, is indeed but on the periphery of the **main action*' 
on the day on which the terror occurs, but innocents die nevertheless. The 
bride-to-be is killed at a mailbox, thus sending a chilling message to us 
all. Fortuna spins her wheel madly, and the novel itself revolves as if upon 
its rim. 

"And how is the wee folk to grow up?" a confused young terrorist caught 
in the web of her own weaving asks near the end of Ktely^s story (p. 242). 
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How indeed? Kkly provides no easy answers. Instead he offers a weary 
fatalism; 

Never hcforc in what we call history has U been possihic for everybody lo become 
pan the miction everywhere. So that the uorld ca^t ^o mad all together and 
for the sacne reasons . . .[^Jocne unseen dtabolieal criiftsmiin is working us into 
one universal pattern, PerJiaps he was always there, but now wc ean see on the 
instant the result of hts work. Our spasms and convutsions are no longer isolated 
or parochial. All the world for the first time is my neighbour, and everybody sits 
with everybody etsc in every house, and the absurd comie elimbs in and out of 
the serecn and is aware of but never quite fwirt of the action, (p. 97) 

**Our Streets vibrate with history/ Kiely writes (p, 251), and they do 
so dramatieally; "On the sidewalk a lump ofelothes with the blood running 
out of it. People flat on that sidewalk as if a steamroller had rolled over 
them. A priest tells of two legs stieking out of a pile of rubble, of shattered 
bodies, you eould see the life going out of them'' (p. 259), And on and 
oa ''It may>" in Kavanagh's words to her who waits aeross the sea for 
his return, ""be diffieult to explain how or why destruetion eame to 
Carmineross'* {p. 263). Likewise it is diffieult to explain to us who read 
this book or to those of us who wateh the television violenee from Belfast 
or Soweto or Kabul or any one of a score of other locations across the 
globe. 

We live in a world where there are no easy answers. Our students feel 
this confusion jf dimly; Kiely articulates it with the voice of a master, 
a voice of regret, tinged with a genuinely mournful sense of loss. It is 
as ift like his Mervyn/Merlin, Kiely is "too old for dreams" (p, 253), The 
dream almost alone remaining to htm now> "this Ireland* a mirage, grows 
dimmer'^Cp, 275); dimmer but not extinguished, Kiely's voice itself maintains 
the dream not only of Ireland but of a wisen more decent mankind as 
welL Kiely does not write naively, and he does have real reason to bemoan 
the condition of his world. Still he ha$ a vision of something better to 
which we ought aspire; what we might call our best selves. If there is a 
single message that reads clearer in Kiely's recent work than any other* 
it is that it is possible finally to lose this notion of our best selves. If 
we do, then we will have capitulated to the stupidity which stamps the 
actions of too many of the men and women in Carmincross, 




A Mentor-Protege Relationship: 
A Look at Gail Godwin's 
The Finishing School 



Beatrice Naff 



This past Christmas 1 gave my seventeen-year-old sister Gail Godwin *s 
The Finishing School This summer as she and I sat in our family*s parlor, 
vit shared my memories and her recent experiences as \vre talked about 
the mentor-prot6g4 relationship in this latest (1984) Godwin work. This 
novel addresses both of us. As a teacher and a student, \vre get to see 
how an older woman^ Justin, looks back on her fourteenth year> the year 
she first met and then came to know Ursula, her finishtng school teacher. 
After our little book talk, we decided female teachers might want to share 
this piece with aspiring female artists or thinkers since it captures so well 
an older woman's artistic reflections on a special teacher-student 
relationship, a relationship as out of style as the crumbling farmhouse that 
serves as Justin's private finishing school, yet a relationship that needs 
to be preserved— for humanity'^s sake. 

In the opening pages Justin's first person narrative invites older and 
younger women to experience her one year with Ursula, It is almost as 
if Justin's adolescent journal reflections, now blessed with her loving yet 
adult analyses, reveal themselves in their fullness. Godwin makes Justin's 
narrative credible and inviting, by letting adult Justin become lost in reverie 
early-on: 

Last night I dreamed of Ursula DcVane. we were sitting on thecrumbling threshold 
of The Finishing School* and she was telling me something in her rich and compelling 
voice. Then* suddenly* the sky turned an ominous color* the pond shivered like 
alive* the old pines hissed and swayedi and hard rain pelted down. 

"Let's make a run for it!" said Ursulai tensing her body for the dash. 

"But why?" t asked, ''well get soaked, why not sit here and ;vait it out?" 

"Ah* Justin*"* she ^aid, putting her arm around my shoulders and giving me 
a shake. "Haven *l I taught you anything? Didn*l you learn anything from me? . - 

when I woke* 1 could still feel the pressure of her touch on my shoulders. 1 
coutd hear the pitch of her tender., teasing voice. All day I have gone aruund under 
the spell of that dream. 

Is it the dream that ha;^ its hold on me* or is it Ursula herself* after all these 
years? In the dream we \vcre the same age* t>oth young girls; yet when 1 knew 
Ursula* that single summer, she was a woman of forty-four and I had just tunwd 
fourteen - . . 
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Fourteen, Be Fourteen again, [s that possible? Can [ ride back into the country 
ofyoutb, even on the conveyance of memory, pro|>el1ed by imagination? 
It was a lon$ lime a^ , , , 

From here, the airthor lets the older Justin rehearse her inner life as she 
meets and comes to know her teacher. 

The aesthetic presentation of young Justin's inner life is refreshingly 
enoughs For once, we get '.o see a young woman thinkmg, Justin is not 
studying piano or ballet eighteen hours a day nor reading every adult classic 
she can cram into her day. Young Justin does not come across as an academic 
genius nor a precocious, suicidal writer. Instead, Justin thinks. We readers 
see an inside ptcitire (coming second-hand^ of course, through the older 
Justin) of a young woman thinking about her immediate life, about her 
relationship with her mentor and how that afTects her values, lifestyle, and 
future. This inner drama-^told with vivid images, allusions, themes, and 
symbols— is more than enough. 

For example^ we see how Justin, as a gifted young thinker, makes sense 
of and describes people, places, and daily events. To describe people, she 
often uses metaphors or similes. When she first meets Julian DeVane, 
Ursula's gifted pianist brother^ Justin comes up with this image: 

He wab still h an dj^ome— beautiful might have been an apter word — but the beauty 
had something desiecated aboct it, like a dried Hower that has b<«n preserved 
tn shape and cotorbut not freshness. 

She paints places just as well. When she first moves from the big, white 
house in Fredericksbut^, Virginia, to the northern suburb, she describes 
both the suburb and her feelings for it in a straight-forward way. She 
withholds no punches: 

What bothered me most about these houses, what bothered me even more than 
their lack of history, was that they seemed designed to make everybody as alike 
as possible. And the peopte in them seemed to eonspire. In Lueas Meadows, all 
mothers seemed tobeeookingdinnerat the same hour and a[l lights in theehitdren'5 
bedrooms went out at night before the lights in the master bettrooms. Even worse* 
every single living room had a lamp, its shade still eovered with cellophane, on 
a table squarely in the middle of the picture window, 'That the mother in every 
one of these houses had gone out, on her own volition, and bought a lamp to 
nil her window exactly as her neighbors had done* seemed ominous to me. It was 
as though Lucas Meadows emanated a germ, and if yOu caught it, you woutd 
become like everyone else, , , 

Young Justin makes do, too, with the lack of drama in her daily life. 
She is even able to transform her long and boring bus rides, making them 
moments for memorizing her mentor Is manse: 

tn the mornings 1 would take & window seat oxi the left side of the bus and 
wail for those few secrnds when* after Hd Chrlstinana and his sister climbed aboard 
and the bus gathered speed for the ehildless stretch of Old Clove Road, the I>cvar,e 
house came into sight, 

[ woukJ stare intetiselyj trying to memorise details. Then, in the afternoons* I 
would take a window seat on the li^ht skfe of the bus and eoneentrate all my 
attention loward ihose few seconds when the bus rumbled past ihc hou^e. 
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In Justin's developing narration, vivid details like the above are laced 
with literary allusions she picks up while spending time tvith thinking people 
and artists. Because Justin makes this world real for us, we want to know 
more about her, we want— within our imaginations— to follow through 
on the allusions she remembers. She tells us about her grandfather's thoughts 
on J. Sanity Bach. Bach, this Virginia gentleman defended* is "one of the 
few places in the world where you could still find order." Or, she lets 
Ursula send us on an allusory mind spin. Ursula, a woman who studied 
drama at the Royal Academy in London, shares a line-up of strong female 
roles she once played: GoneriU Hedda and Medea. To add to the list, 
she talks about almost playing Saint Joan right before George Bernard 
Shaw's eyes. We hear, too, beginner's musical pieces such as Beethoven's 
"Fur Elise*' and see that even liberated female dramatists make fine use 
of Biblical allusions, like ''not hiding your light under a bushel," an allusion 
emerging Justin takes to heart. 

Just as naturally, older Justin weaves symbols Into her story. Throughout 
it, we see how Justin's bike, her father's old Raleigh bike, comes to symbolize 
her means toward freedom. She can leave her new suburban home, take 
off on her on, and experience the illusion of going somewhere. Her bike 
makes it possible to leave her despised world and bike instead to what 
Ursula called "the good life," Ursula's Hugenot family homeplace, a place 
where art still reigns queen. 

As if this were not enough— images, allusions and symbols— we get to 
consider from beginning to end the themes that were sewn into the fabric 
of young Justin's life. The themes are usually first presented as maxims 
from Ursula. Then, as young Justin slowly stitches them into her reality 
by applying them to people and evenis tn her own life, she eventually comes 
to accept them as her own. For example, after hearing one of Ursula's 
digressions on life, Justin internalizes its basic message and uses it in the 
form of a question to critique her own decisions throughout life: 

"There afc iwo lypes of people*" she once deereed to me emphatically. '*One kind* 
you can lelt Jusi by lookii^ at them ai urhat poini they eongealed inio theif final 
selves. U mighi be a very NICE sctf^ bui you know you ean eTcpeei no more surprises 
from 11. Whereas* ihe oiher kind keep moving, ehanging. With these peoplr* ;-ou 
ean never say* 'X stops here,' or. 'Nour I know all ihere is to know aboui Y.' 
Thai doesn't mean they are unsiabte. Ah. no* far from ii. They ar<; FLUID, They 
keep moving forward and making new irysts wiih life» and the moiion of ti keeps 
ihem young. In my opinion^ they are the only peopie who are still alive. You 
must be constantly on your guard. Justin^ againsi eongealing. don't be lulled by 
your youib. Though middle age is a traditional danger point* t suspect thai many 
a fourteen -year- old has eottgcalcd during the long history of this world. If you 
ever feci tt eoming, you must do somethtttg quickly. 

Over the years* her vivid speech has stayed in my mind. "Am I eongealing?" 
I ask myself, "Am I getting sttiek in a role* repeating myself? Or t will think.. 
Poor So-and-So has eongeale<l» gathering bis same old themes around him 
a shroud and betng eontent to embroider them, t wonder if he knows it. 

Whai would t be like t( 1 eongealed? Would I know it? Would I 0o on doing 
my work? Would othCis know? . . .^^ 
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Wc sec another theme, the whole idea of ''enchantment/' running through 
the piece. What is it that makes Hfe between Ursula and Justin enthralling? 
Justin is obsessed. She wants to know everything about Ursula. She imagines 
her daily routines; Is she in ihe garden, preparing luneh, down by the 
pond reading or swimming, or listening to Julian playing her favorite 
seherzo? He describes the '*eurious tenderness" she has for her guide as 
she analyses Ursula's power over her. She listens intently as Ursula gives 
her aelue concerning this mystical feeling: 

(She) explained to me that the son^ i>hc had just sun^ had been about a spceial 
kind of love. ^Ws a love that ean nc^'er be saitsHed/' she satd. "That is its pro|>criy. 
It's more like ^ < < and she leaned her bead back against the sofa and eoniemptated 
ibe low'cciling witb its old beams . . ."it's more like a YEARNING. Tbe person 
in Ibe song is ready addressing a powcrfut and eonsiani slate of yearning more 
(ban he is any real lover. U'^ Ihe stale of yearning that torments bim, yet he also 
loves bis tormenL He NEEDS it. Bceause be understands tbat being able to feel 
tbis yearning so ej^quisitely is bis secret sircngtb." Sbe reacbed over easually and 
put ber band on top of mine. "Do you understand thai?" 

t eoutd barely nod. I was so futl of tbe tbingssbe was describing. 

"Tbal is one of tbe best compositions Julian ever wrote." she said, removing 
ber hatid as easily as she bad bcsto\^ed it. "Tbat is tbe power of the arttst. you 
see. tf you are an artist, you learn bow to trap the yearning and put it wbere 
you want U. put it wbere it goes. That's the sceret all true artists cotne to know 

Again. Justin takes her teacher's insight to hearts thinks about it. and uses 
It to make sense of this young but intense passion of her fourteenth year. 

Because fictitious Justin takes the time in later life to put the finishing 
touches on this one special adolescent memory^ women readers see a rare 
relationship^ yet a possible one^ a relationship between a creative female 
teacher and a creative female student^ a relationship that needs to be 
preserved in schools. Educational research supports this very last point: 
these relationships do need to be preserved. Recent ethnographic studies 
of gifted students reveal that most artists and thinkers in creative fields 
develop mentor-protege relationships early in life. Vygotsky may be able 
to explain why this is so. He suggests that we pick up cognitive processes 
in strengthening communities. We learn the thinking processes of those 
whom we desire to emulate. For example. Older Justin has learned to 
narrate life aesthetically as her teacher was able to do back when Justin 
was young. Like her teacher^ older Justin engages us« her rapt and fiedgling 
audience, with the same type of aesthetic narration she remembered Ursula 
using. Actually, The Finishing School is a study in how a young woman 
learns to cultivate an aesthetic perspective, a perspective that enables older 
Justin to tell the story she tells. Like Ursula, Justin in her reflections paints 
word pictures, alludes, abstracts, synthesizes and grapples. Other teachers 
and students have similar learning experiences. It is almost as if we pick 
up these thinking strategies by playing with loving counterplayers, players 
who are just a bit better, just a bit wiser and just a bit older. Mentor- 
orot^ge relationships need to be preserved in the liberal arts because they 
lelp create the inner processes, our inner working lives, that make us so 
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richly human. Godwin's The Finishing School will help liberal arts teachers 
and students make sense of their aesthetic educations because the novel 
captures such a fine one so welL 



NEW GUIDELINES FOR 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 

Designed to aid education policymakers, the NOTE GttHfefines for the Preparation 
of Tcacficrs of Engiish Language Arts are the result of a three-year review of the 
state of knowledge about language arts teaching and learning. They represent the 
best current thinking of the English profession on ^vhal today s new teachers should 
learn about subject matter and pedagogy, what attitudes they should develop^ and 
what experienees they should have in (heir college training. They emphasise that 
becoming a skillful teacher is a lifelong process. 

The guidelines reflect new theory and research findings about language as a 
powerful medium for learning. They stress the need for i^tudent teachers to become 
skillful analysts of the effectiveness of leaching methods and testing practices. 

Qualifications for teachers of English and the language arts are explained r 
detail under three broad topics. Teachers must be knowledgeable about the suhjevt 
matter of English: language development, composing and analysing languaige, 
reading and literature, nonprint media, instructional media, evaluation, and research 
in their Held. 

Teachers' knowledge of pedagogy should range over instructional planning, 
performance and assessment; methods of teaching oral language, writing, reading, 
literature, and nonprint media; instructional uses of emerging technologies; and 
the uses of language for learning, "the attitudes prospeaive teachers need to develop 
include concern for all students as individual learners, adaptability to thetr students' 
needSf and a commitment to continued professional growth. 

Prospective teachers can best acquire this varied expertise, the NCTE Guidelines 
say. when their college teachers are models of effective instrxiaion and when students 
have ample time to observe and assist model teachers and to take charge of classrooms 
themselves. 

{Guidelines for the Preparation of Teachers of English Language Arts by the 
NCTE Standing Committee on Teachers Preparation and Certification. 21 pages* 
paperboiind. Price: $2.50; NCTE members. $2.00. ISBN: 0 8I4M730-5. Available 
from NCTE* Urbana. Illinois. Stock No. 47305-015.) 
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The Maturation Theme 
in Jon Cleary's Fiction 



John W, Crawford 



Among the various current Australian novelists treating the maturation 
theme, one of ihe best is Jon Cleary. Clcary is a prolifie writer, having 
produeed 30 novels, two eolleetions of short stories and several radio and 
sereen plays sinee he began writing professionally in 1945. 

Cleary is often thought of as an adventure writer. As Brian Matthews 
argues* he does possess emphatically a strong zest for action. His 
temperament seems fitted for it. ''He is attracted to movement, suspense, 
and resolution through decisive action, and this preoccupation dominates 
his work.'' In fact^ violent action decides many of the personal dilemmas 
in Cleary's novels and resolves the human issues by default. However, this 
tendency toward violence does not detr:;ct from Cleary's skill at 
demonstrating sensitive understanding of small shifts in mood and of the 
delicacy of the tJiread of communication characterizing the relationship 
between man and woman. Among such skilJs ijes his unique ability to 
show nien^.both ^ and young, maturing 'n their relationship with others. 

The characteristic Cleary "hero"' appears in many of his novels: a man 
of action plagued by an inner tentativeness and a fear of decision and 
responsibility. Paddy Carmody {Jhe Sundowners), Vern RadclifTe {The 
Climate of Couragcu Justin Bayard and Paul Tancred {Season of Doubt)^ 
Jack Marquis {The Pulse of Danger), and Adam Nash {The Country of 
Marriage) are all recognizably in this mold. 

The very best demonstration of this taught but insecure hero is seen 
in his classic novel The Sundowners. There are several basic conflicts in 
The Sundowners, notably those between Paddy^ litter memories of his 
childhood and his equally deep rooted concern for Sean's future and between 
Venneker's public and private motives and values. And jt is through these 
conflicts tha' le characters of Paddy, Sean, and Venneker are delineated. 

Paddy is really not a selfish person^ but he often paradoxically displays 
the image of selfii^hness. He cares little for settling down, for example^ 
which indicates on the surface that he does not take Ida^s and Sean's interest 
into consideration. When he sings boldly, 'The whole (>loody country's 
me backyard" (Scribner, 1962, p. 9), he makes himself sound like a great 
communer with nature, another Thoreau living in his Australian Walden. 
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Later, in Chapter Two, Paddy seems indignant when Ida insists that Sean's 
few months of education do not make him ready for the university, Paddy 
responds with, "He can read and write, can't he? What more does he want?"' 
(p. 17). 

These kinds of retorts from Paddy suggest that he is selfish, and, in 
one sense, he is. But more important than his selfishness is the fact that 
he is afraid. Therein lies his immaturity. He is afraid to faee a new way 
of life beeause a new way means responsibilities not faced before: the 
amenities of eivitized society along with the possibility that he will fail 
iri a settled situation just as his father failed, 

Paddy proves that at heart he is caring. Two exeellent examples show 
this less obv'ous trait. One occurs early in the novel with the crown fire 
episode, when he insists that he return to check on the Bateman family, 
whom the Carmodys had met on the way to Cawndilla, Paddy is especially 
impressed when he finds the Batemans not only safe but also ready to 
rebuild and start all over again. He later tells Ida, still can't get over 
it. All he had was the ax he held in his hand. Nothing else and he's gunna 
start all over again , , , He makes me feel a shiftless sorta eoot" (p, t07). 
This response indieates a maturit^g man: we have the foreshadowing of 
his eventual ehange of heart. In one sense the erown fire incident is symbolic 
of purging in the literary tradition of Spenser's Red Cross Knights^ sit^ged 
by the dragon's fine, and Shakespeare's King Lear^ singed by the lightning 
of the storm seene. In The Sundowners the fire oceurs early and is* therefore, 
not the climaetic scene as in the traditional purging episodes. However, 
we see the foreshadowing role of the event when Paddy later gives money 
to the Browns because he failed to win the sheep shearit^g eontest. He 
is very proud of himself and Ida is too: ""Now and again a bloke likes 
the world to have a good opinion of him" (p, 33 /- Paddy's announeement 
proves that he is not immune to society's amenities and pressures. He is 
more for the world than he is against it. 

And Paddy's attempt to save what he has already lost in the second 
two -up game indicates further his sense of guilt in making his family 
unhappy. As the Carmodys move on atttie end of the novel, Paddy's remark 
that '"well find another valley" is the final note in his maturation proeess, 
a little late but obviously complete now, 

Venneker is another adult who grows morally in the novel. He is tite 
brash one who displays ^'something Olympian about his looks, in his great 
height, the set of his jong head on the broad shoulders and the sweep 
of his magnificent white mane that was only slightly spoiled by the jaunty 
at^gle of his battered seaman's cap^'ip- 31), It is the image of a Hereulean 
hero, but he has an arrogance inappropriate for a benevolent victor, "I 
have been accustomed to it (admiration) all my life, but it still gives me 
a small pleasure to brit^g a little of the unusual into other people's lives, 
Such a statement typifies the attitude of Venneker in much of the novel. 

But like Paddy, Venneker is not as tough as he appears. He too is more 
anxious for seeurity than he wants to admit, Venneker is a roamer, cast 
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out of England for some unknown reason, destined to be a "remittance 
man.^'Thb alone has caused him to be bitter As avociferon^ miles gloriosus, 
he possesses the knowledge of the world and, therefore, contrasts markedly 
with Paddy, He, nevertheless, compares with the latter favorably in the 
quest that both suggest with their lives. Their surface responses are 
smokescreens motivated by the oldest of man's sins, human pride, 

Venneker has been changed by the crown fire experience, too. When 
he remarks to Paddy, *'Carmody, for the first time in many, many, years, 
I am tasting the salt of humility** {p, 106), he is swallowing hard. What 
a sign of purging! What a mild, mellow person compared with the earlier 
Venneke,'! Not that he is the epitome of meekness now— No, but we know 
that he is really human after all, 

Hb internal struggle about marrying and settling down illustrates further 
his similarity with Paddy, He knows civilization and its fallacies; he too 
had experienced the familiar problems Paddy confesses. But he meets Mrs, 
Firth, and he cannot forget her and the joy of her companionship. Earlier, 
when the men go into Cawndilla for a night on the town, Venneker finds 
his way rapidly to Mrs, Firth*s pub and becomes a bit exasperated with 
her attention paid to customers, ""Is a cash register my rival for your 
affection?" (p, 190), he asks, 

Venneker continues to grow fond of her and finally proposes. He has 
as much difficulty tn developing a positive attitude about marriage as Paddy 
has had about settling. But the important thing to note is that he has 
changed, Venneker is now ready to establish a home. He has become a 
true Aussie, He recognizes the importance of an established loving home, 
and we see it clearly when he tells Sean not to hold the consequences 
against Paddy, "He ran away from home to took for something, , What 
he wants, just as much as you, is a home. He has a home, really. It is 
up there , , , in that Waggonette" {p, 373), 

Sean grows, too. He is young and innocent, and in him we have a beautiful 
picture of the maturation process— much like that of Ike McCaslin from 
"The Bear'' or Nick Adams from "The Kilters,'* The few months spent 
in the course of events see Sean initiated into not only forms of evil but 
also patterns of physical and moral growth. 

The latter is seen quite well as Sean meets Marge Bateman early in the 
novel. As the Carmodys return to visit and renew old acquaintances, Margp 
and Sean, very much like George and Helen in Winesboro, Ohio, team 
to share affec* yn* They kiss and then he makes a discovery; 

Then he knew, wtih a sudden flash of intuitiont thai there was really little beiwctn 
them: hein^ a woman she was farther Mons the road than he, but the bold talk 
had been whistling in the dark. He hadn^ the words to e^cprcss what he felti but 
he knew that Trom now on he need not be Trightened of her* (p, 3.^7} 

A few minutes later he tells hts mother that Marge b really a nice gid. 
Ida b silent for a while, aware that Scan has taken another step into 
adulthood. 

y The full picture of Sean's maturation is seen just before the final paragraph 
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of the novel. Sean has been admonished by Vennekerto understand Paddy's 
motives and actions. Paddy has then declared his determination to Hnd 
another valley where there will be a farm known as Carmody's Place, with 
an open door for everyone. Sean thinks to himself, as the family moves 
away in the waggonette toward the future, that neither parent knew his 
secret that "Down there at the farm, leaning against the hard body of 
Venneker, he had cried the iast remnants of childhood out of himself* 
(p. 376). Sean is now ready for the battles, joys, and griefs of the adult 
world t 

Oeary is a writer we Americans should not continue to overlook. He 
has received little criiical treatment in this country, the earliest being a 
brief mention of The Country of Marriage in a 1962 issue of Booklist. 
A review of The High Commissioner in a 1966 issue of the Nev^ Yoik 
Times Book Review, of Season of Doubt in 1968, and of Remember Jack 
Hoxie in 1969 complete the critical apparatus of deary's thirty novels. 
No criticism is recorded in The Humanities index> Essa^ and General 

herature index or The Abstract of English Studies. Surely, such an artistic 
contemporary as Jon Cleary deserves more. 



Values Clarification 
in Biblical Literature 



Marlow Ediger 



Literature for children should aid in achieving diverse goals for learners. 
Thus, as a result of reading relevant literature, pupils should achieve the 
following ends: 

L gain content lo solve personal und social problem!>, 

2, acquire needed information to be utiliTed as a guidanee !>our^i» 

3, view divert points of view Jn terms of clarirying belkrs and valuer. 

Useful insights into the problems of values can be obtained from reading, 
among other works, the teachings of Buddha and of Mohammed and the 
Old and New Testaments of the Bible, As an example of how such material 
can provide such insights for students J wilt use the Old and New Testaments 
as providing a basis for learners to consider in clarifying their beliefs, ideals^ 
and values. 

The Ten Commandments 

There are many books available written for children based direaly upon 
content from the Bible. The Children'i Bible, published by the Golden 
Press, contains many colorful illustrations of Biblical incidents and has 
related content written for pupils of elementary school age. The Ten 
Commandments (recorded in Exodus 20 in the Old Testament) can provide 
pupils with considerable food for thought. For example, the sixth 
commandment— Thou shall not kill''— (King James version of the Bible) 
may provide content for stimulating discussions. Problem areas such as 
the following may be identified and discussed; 

Under what conaitions could one human being Justin ably kill another in Ameriean 
sodety? In eaphal punishment for sclccied crimesi In self-defense when one^ own 
life is threatened? In selected wars or in all wars which involve one"^ own country? 

The fifth commandment— **Honour thy father and thy mother^ that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee* — 
can provide equally stimulating content for pupils to clarify. Pupils, of 
course^ should realize that diverse kinds of families and home situations 
exist and should be respeaed. They might consider questions such as the 
following: 

1. What does it mean to honour one's parents? 

2. How can a person honour his/her parents? 

3. Under what circumstances should their guidance and counsel not be accepted? 
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4, \Vh4t iirv the sircnj^lhs ^md MtLMkoc\M^\ of An)cn«:«)n hoiDcs? 

5. Wtiut would bc^n idciiL ht>mc \itiiiitum? Win"".* 
Can idol ever be achieved? Wli>^? 

When students arc discussing possible answers to ^>uch personal and 
philosophical questions, problems may ari^c unless 

L piiplK feci free respond ^^'ith unique, crciilive ideas. 
2, thethmklMj; ^feach participant i\ fv\pcCic<i, 
X tcarncrs aecepl n:\ponMhiliiy for iJe^s presented, 

4. hvpolheses pf«:sentc<l in relationship to prub km afe^is arc Cv^luJied lliorx>ui;ibt). 

Ill addition, the Ten Commandments ma> abo be studied in term^ of legends 
or historieal events that lead to their creation and presentation as a part 
of the Bible. 

The Sermon on the Mount 

The Sermon on the Mount, reeorded in the book of Matthew, ehapters 
five through seven, has stimulating content for pupils to eonsider in 
e\aluating and elarlfying values. For example, one of the Beatitudes 
(Matthew 5. verse 7) reads. "Blessed are the mereiful; for they shall obtain 
mercy."" Pupils may be guided in diseussing questions sueh as the following: 

L HoMt should one hcha^r in order lo be considered 4''n)creifur |>crson? 

2. \Ux\ il Mtorked m vour (j\c\ (the tciirners) lo do j^tiod lo oih«:rs and recHvc 

the j^ood in reiurn'IGiv'C examples. 
X Whiil should 4 person do if "mercy" is not obiained Tof bcinj; '*mcrcifur*f 

A rather eomplex set of values in the Sermon on i he Mount is emphasized 
in the following words (Matthew 5. verse 44) . . . Love your enemies, 
hle^s them that eurse you, do good to them that hate you . . Pupils 
may be guided in diseussing the following related problems: 

L \\ il possible lo tove (like) one's enemies? 

1. IX'seribo ihe hehaviorof^ pefson who may beeonu<{ered to be an enemy. 
X How should yott (ihe (earner) reaei lo a person who Is nn enemy? 

4. UnJer wh^t eondittons h^ve you ireaicd a person wilh respcet in response 
to **encmy behitvior**! Was thij; deed or aci rewarding? Why or why not? 

5. Howean we truly get alonj; well with other human beings? 

In addition to discussing sueh substantive issues, eomparisons should be 
made of what major religions of the world stress should be a person's 
relationship to other human beings. 

There is an interesting statement pertaining to values inherent in the 
work ethie in Matthew 6. verse 25; **Therefore I say unto you, Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink: nor yet 
for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat and 
the body than raiment?''The teaeher may guide learners in diseussing related 
problems such as: 

L Do you know of individuals \\\'a\ live in this way? How do thejiC individuiils 
behave? 

\ Do you ihink thai Ameriean soeieiy stresses ihe importanee of work exeessively? 
Why do yott think ihib wiiy? Docs the other extreme exist whereby ihe 
importanee of work is minimii^ed too mueh? 
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The Good Samaritan 

The siory of ihc Good Samariian (Luke IO:29-*^7) is lamiJiar lo many 
cicmcntury i^chool pupib, Jt is a fuscinuting story filled with provocative 
content involving vulues. The Good Sumuritan incident telJsof un individual 
traveling from Jerusalem to Jerieho who is robbed und beaten seriously. 
Two religious leaders walk paM the beaten individual and do nothing to 
remedy the situation, FinaJly. a Samaritan, disliked by inhabitants of the 
area where the robbery and beating took plaee, does what he ean to disinfect 
and wrap the wounded area;* with cloth. The Good Samaritait provides 
i^hclter for tUe wounded person in an inn. He also pays for the expenses 
invalved in taking eare of the rohbed and beaten individual. The moral 
of iUh incident is. of course, that human beings should act like the Good 
Samaritan in their lives. 

There certainly arc many relc\ant questions that can be discussed with 
learners pertaining lo being a Good Samaritan. For example. 

I Hoys would a |>crson \\ hii K a modern <rood X;imi)ril(tn hcha\c lod^iy? 

2. H:i\c \(tu been a CmtHl Siimjriliin to others? In whyl way^/ 

y Wbyl d:ln^lCF^ arc invoked m hemji a GockI Samynian? wh:it rewards, if 



Further Sources for Values Clarification 

There arc numerous other Biblical stories, parables* proverbs* and events 
that may provide relevant eontent for pupils in clarifying values in life. 
The following provocative situations may gain pupil interest, meanings and 
purpose in considering and clarifying values: 

L Abram and Lot'sdisagrcement over land holdings and how the problem 
was solved (Genesis 13). Abram gave Lot first choice as to which 
land the tatter wanted. Learners in the class setting may be guided 
in thinking of alternative solutions to this problem. They^ of course, 
should discuss disagreements experienced with others and possible 
solutions to these disagreements. Classroom, cafeteria, and playground 
disagreements provide raw materials for problem solving situations. 

2. Disagreements between Jacob and Esau. Esau was very huiigry after 
coming home from a hunting venture (Genesis 25, verses 27-34). He 
then asked his brother Jacob for a bowl of soup. Jacob promised 
to provide the bowl of soup if Esau would give up his birthright 
Oi' inheritance of property to Jacob. Esau was very hungry and agreed 
to the offer. Later on, he regretted having made this agreement. Pupils 
with teacher guidance may discuss alternative procedures for solving 
the problem involving Jacob and Esau such as providing a '^bowl 
of soup to a hungry person with no strings attached. 

3. Joseph, a son of Jacob, sold into slavery. Joseph received special 
^ favors from his father such as a coat of many colors. His brothers 
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did not receive these privileges. One day when visiting his brothers 
herding sheep, Joseph was sold into slaveiy as a result of feelings 
of hatred and jealousy on the part of the brothers (Genesis 37, 39- 
45). Pupils should have ample opportunities to discuss (a) how Joseph 
might have behaved toward his brothers after having received special 
favors from his father, (b) how they should behave toward others 
who commit undeserved disagreeable and negative acts, (c) how 
Joseph*s brothers might have felt, as the years progressed, about selling 
their brother into slavery, and (d) how they feel if someone has been 
wronged for no apparent cause or reason. 

4. The Prodigal Son. The younger of two sons asked his father to give 
him his inheritance (Luke 15, verses N-32). The father complied with 
the request. The son left home and spent his money lavishly until 
none was left. Ultimately, he was hired to feed pigs. He even ate 
com husks as food. Finally, he decided to go home to his father 
and offer his services as a servant. The father wait^i for the son to 
come home and provided a reunion feast. The son also received good 
elothes to wear and the good things of life in general. The older son 
resented the feast and homecoming of the prodigal son. Related 
questions which pupils may discuss include the following: (a) Under 
what conditions should individuals apologize for apparent 
wrongdoings? How should this be done? (b) How should one deal 
with angry human beings? (c) What should you (the pupil) do if there 
is a child in the family who receives special favors continually that 
others do not receive? 

In Summary 

Pupils with teacherguidance should have ample experiences in elarifying 
values. Selected content from children's Bibles or an adult version of the 
Bible may be used in sessions devoted to values clarification. Values 
contained in writings from other major religions, of course, may also be 
examined critically in terms of standards to utilize in society. Learners 
should have ample opportunities to evaluate and discuss pros and cons 
of eaeh set of values being examined. Theconsequencesof each value should 
be understood in terms of its effect upon others. 




History in Literature: 

A Proud Taste for Scarlet and Miniver 



Mallory S* Loehr and Joyce Wright 



My life was marked by good hap|>enings. bad happenings and sad ones. loo. There 
were limes when ihc bad and the sad could have weighed me down. But lo drink 
from only the good is to lasic only half of When I died in thai year 1204. 
I smiled, knowing that I hud drunk fully of both flavors. 1 had wasted nothing. 

A Pfoutf Taste/or Scartet a/ttf Mtfjiver. p. 19.1 

Eleanor of Aquitane, wealthy^ beautiful, witty, inteliigent, a woman with 
a mind ofherown^wasan outstandingcharacterin Twelfth-Century Europe. 
She was queen of both England and France, the mother of kings and the 
great grandmother of a saint. In A Proud Taste for Scarlet and Miniver, 
Elaine Konlgsburg draws a character sketch of this remarkable woman. 
White the facts are accurate, Komgsburg^s style and method are inventive, 
and one cannot help but feel that Eleanor would approve of this version 
of her life's slory. 

To reveal the character of Eleanor and the history ofthetime^ Konigsburg 
uses the Chaucerian device of a set of tales which are told to help pass 
the time. The setting is Heaven in the late Twentieth Century. This setting 
is in keeping with the concern for religion during the Middle Ages» but 
also accessible to the young adults for whom it is intended. Eleanor is 
waiting for Henry II, her second husband, to be judged to see if, after 
800 years **Below+" he is ready to enter Heaven. Abbot Suger, Empress 
Matilde(Henry's mother)^ and William the Marshal (a loyal and true knight) 
are waiting with Eleanor, and each in turn telts his story of a portion 
of Eleanor^s life. 

The voice of the teller is heard in each story. Therefore, the reader learns 
not only of Eleanor but also something of the raconteur. For example, 
William the Marshal states at the beginning of his story^ "I shall weave 
my tale but not embroider it" (p. 126). The Empress Matilde lets us know 
immediately that» although she respeaed Eleanor^ she did not always like 
her. Abbot Suger's speech is sprinkled with the expression "thanks be to 
God.'* Abbot Suger and Etupress Matilde define the character of Eleanor 
while William the Marshal, dwelling less on her personality, details the 
history of her life and the time after she is put under house arrest by 
Henry II. 



Mallory Lofhr is Coordinator of Ettri^mettt. An. and For^iKtt LanKwget for the Albemarle Couttiy 
Puhtic ScHtwh. Joyce tVrigfii ifoches ihe fmrth $radt m Sume'Raht/tw/t EhmemQry Sehof>l '« that 
tanv scH<H>t system. 
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The character of Eleanor is the focus or theme of A Proud Taste for 
Scarlet and Miniver. Characterization is one of Konigsburg*s strengths as 
a writer, and her picture of Eleanor is sharp and cleverly executed. From 
the first page the reader is introduced to this unusual woman. As one 
reads, Eleanor's strengths and her weaknesses are exemplified by her actions 
and words and the reactions of others. En her time, Eleanor was certainly 
one of the privileged few who had weakh, intelligence, education, and the 
good lucl: to be able to rule over an empire which embraced England 
and a large portion of France. She outlived two husbands and all but 
two of her children. 

The book's title hints of Eleanor's appreciation of the finer things of 
life. Wherever she traveled, she took her taste for luxury, beauty, poetry 
and music. Along with her daughter, Marie of Champagne, she invented 
the Courts of Love, courtly games that contributed to the code of chivalry 
that placed women on a pedestal rather then regarding them as property. 
She patronized artists, musicians^ and poets. Encouraged by her, 
troubadours created the legend of King Arthur as we know it today. 

Eleanor was an able administrator. She collected taxes, administered 
castles, and dispensed justice. She was Henry's partner but she was also 
his vassal. As a woman, she was subjected to house arrest because she 
an'i rienry did not agree on how to raise their children or how to allow 
them to grow up. Eleanor incited her sons to rebel against their father. 
Despite their strife, respect and love seem apparent between Henry and 
Eleanor. Eleanor loved Henry and she hated him. They struggled on earth, 
but she misses him in Heaven. 

Although few, if any, young people of today will id entify with Eleanor^s 
life, they can identify with her spirits for she approached the good and 
the bad in life with verve and she possessed the ability to make the best 
of every experience, even imprisonment. She was an extraordinary woman 
in the Twelfth Century and she would be unusual in our time as well. 
If Eleanor were alive today, she might be a business executive managing 
her home and work efficiently and with aplomb. 

Adolescents need to study the lives of others to learn about themselves. 
Geoffrey Trease states, **lt is interesting to learn what people wore in the 
days gone by, what their houses were like, and what they ate. But it is 
only moderately exciting. They [children] want to hear about individuals* 
named people— what happened to them. They want to hear about the 
fantastic characters and dramatic confliets of an ^ra^*{The Horn Booky 
February, 1977, p. 18). Learning how others lived is particularly important 
for young adults, who are about to make decisions which shape their adult 
lives. A Proud Taste for Scarlet and Miniver allows the young reader to 
enter the adult world and to discover how others led their lives. Eleanor 
is in some ways quite modem. Her style and personality are naturally 
engaging. For anyone interested in history^ people, cr the Middle Ages» 
this book !s a must. Girls can aspire to become strong women like Eleanor* 
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white boys can enjoy her lively wU just as the males of the Twelfth Century 
did. 

Illustrations by the author nicely punctuate the text and create visual 
interest. They are in the medieval style of a manuscript illumination. The 
book is divided into four parts with a transitional interlude back in Heaven 
at the end of each. Each part is divided into numbered chapters without 
headings. (Conigsbuif tends to use short sentences with italics for emphasis. 
The story is told with the humor and liveliness which characterize all of 
Konigsburg*s work. However, critics such as David Rees have pointed out 
that the language ""does not sound fluent and natural ... not ... the 
way people talk" {The Horn Book, February, 1978, p. 84). Of course, we 
do not know how people talked \r\ the Twelfth Century. However, the 
language does seem a bit contrived at times. But perhaps that is the way 
people talk in Heaven. 

The speech of the characters is peppered with similes, vivid contrasts, 
repeated words, and an occasional play on words. For example. Abbot 
Suger says of Eleanor, "^Shc is livelier than the play of light on any piece 
of stained glass" (p. 38). Suger also contrasts Eleanor and her first husband 
Louis, King of France: "^The differences between Louis and Eleanor were 
apparent from the very start of the Crusade. Louis rode at the rear of 
the long caravan. Eleanor rode up front. Louis considered simplicity of 
dress a duty. Eleanor carried every comfort that was portable . . ." (p. 
50). Suger further characterizes Eleanor when he states, "Indeciveness wears 
a person out. Eleanor was never weary" (p. 24). Finallyr Eleanor shows 
her quick tongue when she says, "But whatever harm I do my soul by 
stealing, 1 shall make up for by the help and comfort I shail do my feet. 
Feet have soles too" (p. 55). 

Because the tales are told in Heaven in the Twentieth Century, it is 
possible for (Conigsbuiig to use an occasional anachronism to flavor her 
story. These tend to lessen the impact of the story, however, and are not 
really necessary. For example, Eleanor wants to watch an outdoor movie 
on earth. Although this might amuse an adolescent reader, it is in some 
ways distracting. 

In addition to defining the character of Eleanor of Aquitane, (Conig^burg 
has accurately given a great deal of information about the historical facts 
of the Twelfth Century. This history provides an intercsiing background 
for readers who n^iiy have little information about this era. it was fascinating 
for us to learn thai Henry II laid the foundation for the English common 
law. He used a jury of witnesses because he felt that trial by jury was 
better than trial by combat or ordeal. Under Henry everyone received the 
same treatment under the law. Henry also established a system for collecting 
taxes. We learn that the name Plantagenct came froir. Henry*s father, 
Geoffrey. It seems that Geoffrey always wore asialk of wild broom, planta 
genista, in his hat. Henry had the same habit, and Plantagenct became 
the family name. 

In an article in The ftorn 5t7o/:,Konigsburg states that writing for children 
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makes her research history and human emotions {The Horn Book, June, 
1976, p. 261). Her research is evident in this book. Jean Fritz says, "[An 
author] must work hard to convince children that subjects for biographies 
actually lived" (TTie Horn Book, October, 1974» p. 179). Konigsburg*s A 
Proud Taste for Scarlet and Miniver delivers a convincing account of a 
rare individual who lived eight hundred years ago. Literature such as this 
novel can make history and historical personages interesting, alive, and 
rf ievant for the young people of today. 



CALL FOR MANUSCRIPTS 

Spring 1988 

Focus: The English Teacher and the Profession 

The teacher of the English language arts has> in recent years, became 
increasingly visible as reports of committees and task forces have called 
for improved student writing, critical thinking, analysis of literature, and 
so forth. This issue will focus on the professional role of the teacher in 
such matters as determining class stze^ teacher evaluation and supervision, 
curriculum development* classroom research^ certification require ments^ and 
teacher education. 

DEADLINE 
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The Necessary Lie 



Warren Westcott 



Most of us who did our graduate work before I9S0 were weaned on 
historical and "New Critical" approaches to literature *'/hich encouraged 
ustoseek definitive interpretations based upon our knowledge of the author's 
life and times and upon internal evidence within the text itself. In the last 
few yearSf though, new waves of critical fashion have swept over us and 
are increasingly influencingthe way we deal with literature in our classrooms. 
Perhaps the most interesting is the movement that Joanna Brent et aL 
called "^transactive criticism'' in a 1978 article in College English and that 
others have called "reader response" criticism. Whatever its name, the new 
approach stresses the importance of the transaction that occurs between 
reader and text during and after the act of reading takes place. 

Reader response criticism seems to be rather closely related to the 
nineteenth century romantic idea that each person creates an individual 
world through the uniqueness of his or her personal vision. In the words 
of Wordsworth's "Tintern Abbey/* we live in 

the mighty world 
Of eye. and ear— both what they hatf create, 
And what perceive; welt pleased to recogni/e 
tn nature and the language of the sense. 
The anehor of tny purest thoughts. 

Perhaps the most popular and one of the earliest modern expressions 
of rtrader response criticism is Louise Rosenblatt's 1938 volume Literature 
as Exploration^ which advances the idea that encouraging students to use 
literature as a means of expanding their range of personal experience is 
more important than teaching them a particular canon of literary history 
and interpretation. Probably the most radical current American proponent 
is critic Stanley Fish, who in Is There a Text in This Class^ writes, among 
other things, about what he used to believe about literature— "used to" 
because what is written can of necessity report only the beliefs of the past. 

The common strand running through all of the criticism is the idea that 
a reader enters into a symbiotic, transactive relationship with a literary 
text and that the text has only those meanings that a reader is able or 
willing to give it. In Fish's view, in fact^ the text seems to have no independent 
existence apart from the reader or the community of interpreters who give 
it meaning. There are at least two corollaries of this position. First, a text 
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will have different meanings for dit'ferem readers beeause those readers 
differ in personality, experienee, prejudiees. and so on, Seeond, the meaning 
that individuals give to a text will ehange through time as the readers 
develop emotionally and intelleetuaUy and as they interact with other readers. 

Let me illustrate with a personal example. Perhaps beeause religion figured 
large in my youth, I have always gravitated in my reading toward works 
that have some eosmie signifieanee— that deal with man's place in nature, 
his relationship whh his gods, the fates, and so on. Ever since 1 fir^ read 
it as a college freshman, 1 have admired Melville's *'Bartleby the Scrivener" 
as a story of a man stranded between the indifferent heaven and hell 
represented by the light and dark windows at opposite ends of the lawyer's 
office, Bartleby's ''I Would Prefer Not To" is, to me, a cry of futile defiance 
to a universe as uncaring and devoid of signifieanee as the blank prison 
wall he faees at the moment of his death. 

Not long ago. I found myself engaged in a debate over that story with 
a colleague who has a radically different view of it. To her. the story 
"Bartleby'' is a social commentary: its central character is a manipulator 
who brings the social order represented by the narrator to its knees by 
his refusal to bow to its conventions of behavior, I still tike my reading 
better, but my understanding of the story has grown to encompass at least 
some features of this alternate reading as a result of our debate. The 
imporunt point is that we each read the story from the perspeetive of 
our individual values and prejudices and we each arrived at a leghimate 
interpretation of thestor>. As a resuh of our interaaion, our understanding 
of the story changed so that we each arrived at a new. though still differing 
meaning. 

Literature, it seems, does not in any final sense contain meaning. Rather, 
it serves as a catalyst for the generation of many possible meanings in 
the minds of its readers. It is, of course, possible to have a '"wrong"' reading 
in Stanley Fish's sense that there are certain meanings that a majority of 
the community of interpreters will not accept. Most readers would agree 
that ''Bartleby"" is not a story about murder or incest, for instanee, I heard 
Peter Rabinowitz at a recent conference state the matter this way: Ahhough 
there is an infinite number of wrong readings of a given text, there is 
also an infinite number of possible right readings. And the more reading 
Iherature beeomes a social activity, that is, the more readers communicate 
to one another about the literature, the faster and wider the range of possible 
meanings grows. 

Most of us, I suspect, give at least tacit acknowledgment to this ability 
of literary meaning to grow organically when we encourage our students 
to discuss what they have read. The class constitutes a community of 
interpreters in which the readings of individual students are compared and 
new readings evolved. In such an atmosphere, reading is an ongoing process 
of discovery that ends only when the readers tire of a particular work 
or when the ringing of a class bell cuts ofT the making of meaning, 

A curious and quite contradictory thing happens when we ask our students 
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to wntc essays ;bout the literature they have read, tiowever- Formal artielcs 
about literuture--the kind that muster speeifie* factual evidence in defense 
of a central thesis statement about the author's intentions— demand that 
the students come to some sort of conclusions about meaning, tn order 
to find those conclusions, they have to bring the play of multiple meanings 
to some sort of closure; and« to the extent that they cut off the possibility 
of additional interpretations* they falsify the meaning of the text. The organic 
growth of meaning that started in the transaction b twcen reader and text 
acd that may continue m the transactions between the reader and other 
readers is cut off as soon as a meaning is crystallized into a typescript, 
stapled* and handed in to the instructor tn short, in order to write the 
kinr^s of formal papers that we most frequently demand of them» our students 
must tell a lie or, more precisely, a partial truth. They must pretend that 
they have found definitive truth about a literary work when in fact that 
truth may be modified or disproved in the very next moment of the 
interpretive process. 

All of us who write mu^it olay this gan,e, of course. If 1 were to rewrite 
ttjia es:»ay yet another time* I would be tempted to make substantial changes, 
' ooking back. I see. for example, that [ have said nothing about Jacques 

errida's deconslructionist theories (which I confess 1 only think 1 
understand) nor about the potential for ^nihilistic view of language inherent 
in the reader response position. Yet I know that each time 1 allow myself 
to be sucked into the revision process, I will find myself caught again in 
the maelstrom of elaboration and association. In the interest of time and 
sanity, I must draw my boundaries somewhere and pretend that m> argument 
is sufficient and complete. In i^hor . this essay 1 am writing is itself a kind 
of Ue, 

The rhetorical stance of certainty in one's position can be important 
in the publishing world, too, 1 remember vividly the rejection letter I received 
several years ago in response to an article 1 had written on Ursula LeGuin's 
Tfte Lathe of Heaven, a book that seems to level in its own ambiguity, 
I had suggested multiple possible readings of the novel, but the rejection 
letter told m^t in a very authoritative tone^ that, before 1 submitted another 
manuscript, I should be certain that I had arrived at a definite interpretation. 
1 suspect that my experience is not an unusual one. Uncertainty makes 
us uncomfortable, especially when we see it in the tangible form of a written 
document. To overcome that discomforts to convince others to accept our 
workj we know instinctively or by hard experience that we must play the 
game of bringing our thoughts to a temporary and uneasy closure, 

Mn fortunately, we seldom^ 1 suspect* articuK'^v.' the rules of the game 
to our students. They sec that on one Iwid ' ire asked to play with 
meanings in class discussions. On the oi' . they (Quickly learn that 
an essay opening with the statement *Th^ means T>\any things to 

many people'' is unacceptable. To alleviate *:i^v' confusion and to help 
them become better writers* we need to make plain to our st>Ments the 
^»roeess by which a segment of the infinite range of meanings generated 
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by a text must be bounded and eireumseribed to ereate a satisfaetory critieal 
essay. And it seems equally important to point out that sueh an essay 
represents only a temporary stay in the potentially endless elaboration of 
the literary work. 

Although the necessary lie is most obvious in the study of literature 
because literature values ambiguities and symbolic language, one could argue 
that it is a part of every writing process that involves speculation or plural 
meanings. Writing always involves the not-writing of everything else that 
could possibly be said. If a student chooses to write this week's essay on 
the girl of his dreams^ he simultaneously chooses not to write it about 
his summer vacation, though both topics may be important to him. By 
teaching our students the process by which we reach closure on the 
interpretive/thinking process, we teach them a skill that they may use in 
almost every social and political arena. And by showing them the inherent 
tenuousness of their own opinions and conclusions, we may teach them 
to understand and perhaps to better tolerate their fellow liars in the world. 
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The Wise Way: 
A Gifted Program 



Anna Lee Gibson and Jewell Worley 



The gifted we have wiih us always. The problem is not their giftedncss^ 
but the schools* approach to iheir affliction. Wise County Public Schools^ 
under the direction of Superintendent Jim Graham, organized a program 
that shines like a jewel in a desert of tried and failed programs over the 
country. This offering is called Summer Literature for the Gifted, but donH 
allow the unpretentious little name to fool you. The program is not the 
usual HufTand Hake. 

Summer Literature for ihe Gifted was begun in 19$2. The beginning 
concept was simple. The students would be selected from each high school 
within the county. The selected studems would meet at a central location* 
The method of instruction would be team teaching. The teachers would 
be selected for their unusual abilities. The duo would have the combined 
talents of drama, art^ creative writing, speed readings literature* speech, 
ancient and modern history, psychology, and a working knowledge of true 
gifted ness. 

We were selected to apply our talents to this new program. Oddly enough 
we had never met before the class was conceived. Jim Graham simply sifted 
through his files looking for unusual characteristics. We are, to say the 
least, unusuaL 

In the beginning summer* the program's only hope was to encourage 
a greater understanding and interest in literature. The study center^fd on 
an impressive selection of novels: Brave New Worlds Fahrenheit 45L Death 
in the Fantily, 1984, and The Heart is a Lonely Hunter. These novels were 
to be read prior to the beginning of the three-week session. Additional 
plans consisted of deep-muscle relaxation^ speed reading, sensory awareness, 
and creative writing. We spent much of the winter of *82 inventing new 
methods for exploring novels* 

The results of this Hrst three-week summer session were astounding. The 
students produced a book of poetry entitled Beyond the Gate. The class 
wrote, produced* performed and (limed an original play. All of these 
accomplishments were achieved in addition to the classes frequent 1eld trips 
to find food for thought. The students were taken to productions at Barter 



4ntw /4^' GthSiNi has tt^n ctjtpioyeil for Jii »wm by ihe H'ise Coutjfy Schools of a Remediat English 
imhfrfur St Paul Hifih Silnatt She was fart^wrfy ^/tiplotrj h} ihr Bu<:hQHQn County Public Schools. 
Jutti WifTh'i has htrn emphyeJ hi ihc Wni* County Puhhi Schools for etght yean^ She t^f^scnity teaches 
dramo antt remhuR oi Cochum Middle S<hooI. The projcti ttfstnbett itt ihts <tfii£k won an Exceiience 
Aworttfntni Vifginta Ttihin 1985. 
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Theater. The class explored flea markeis where ihcy runmaged for 
characters, situations, and objects to use in writing. They traveled to malls 
looking for parallel situations found tn novels. The students th)ught, 
laughed, smellcd Jibraries, felt rain, shared fears, and grw to understand 
their true gifts. 

The outcome of il)^ first summer was rewarding, bu ihc ^ aiesi shock 
came on the night of the grand tinalc for parent^;, friends, and i»{*hool board 
members- The students ask<^ for a short time for a special "secret" 
presentation. We envisioned the usual flowers for our time and devotion. 
Instead, the students read a poem directed to our Superintendent, Jim 
Gra\am. In the poemthey appealed to him fora continuation of the program. 
They believed they had only begun to grew in their concepts of Iheraturc 
and writing. Thus the Young Writers* Workshop was born from the need 
of our gifted students. 

The Young Writers* Program isa**pu!I out" session which meets monthly 
at a central location. The sttidems le^.* e each of their respective high schools 
to meet from noon until 3:00 p.m, with the team teachers. These meetings 
are a time to share creative writings with the teachers and fellow students, 
Wc, as instructors, suggest possible markets for writing. In addition, we 
are edhors for throe student publications produced from work received 
during the monthly sessions. Approximately four times each year, we stibmlt 
creative writings to area newspapers for publication. 

The program today is as strong and sensitive as it was in that first summer. 
There are always additions and changes to make it belter. Among these 
additions are field trips to our local Southwest Virgitsia Museum, the June 
Tollivcr House. John Fox. Jr,*s home, and the local outdoor drama - The 
Trail of ihe Lonesome Pine, Each summer wc attempt to have a guest 
author in our class. Our future holds trips to Bihmorc House in Asheville, 
North Carolina, The class is also scheduled to attend a session at Radford 
Univershy* which wi!l feature Anwar Sadat's wife, Jehan Sadat, as a guest 
lecturer. We believe these exposures to museums, dramas, personalhies, 
and stately mansions are necessary to awaken the students' desire to learn 
more about their world. These guided excursions also serve as a rich 
storehouse from which to draw creative writing?. 

Each summer we are surprised to sec students Trom caHicr years appear 
in our classes again. Many are home for the summer and to them July 
ts synonymous with Stimmer Literature, The class is so open that wc have 
many other visitors. The discussions arc often heated and thought- 
provoking, and visitors become involved as readily as the students, Wc 
always leave with a feeling that wc have in a small measure stimulated 
these minds to deeper thought. 

The students* response over the years has secretly told Wise County the 
program was a valid addition. But when Virignia Tt ,ciccted the Summer 
Literature/ Young Writers* Program to receive an Excellence in Education 
Award, this secret became public knowledge. 
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Staging a Literary Festival 



Sue Poe and Hazel Jessee 



We wanted students to enjoy reading Charles Diekens, to find a spark 
of interest as well as the challenge of reading a classic; we wanted students 
to have more than a cursory^ superficial knowledge of Dickens. We wanted 
them to experience the pleasure of becoming an expert about something. 
For these reasons, we intended to make their study of A Tale of Two 
Cities something special and difTerent. We chose the idea of staging a 
Dickens festival as a means of involving the students in an interdisciplinary 
study and of making the book real to them. 

Persuading eighth graders to read Charles Dickens' A Tale of Two Cities, 
even if they are superior ability students, is no easy task. The style, language, 
history, and structure of the book block many adults as well as students. 
However, the book is full of adventures, batties, intrigue, and love^ all 
of which appeal to eighth grade readers. Breaking through the barriers 
of style and language unlocks a classic story that students will remember 
for a lifetime. 

For students more accustomed to reading Stephen King's thntters, a 
historical novel presents major challenges and difficulties. Many students 
have little or no background in the history of the period. Their knowledge 
of Charles Dickens is usually limited to Scrooge and Tiny Tim from A 
Christmas CaroL 

Teaching this book, therefore, requires plenty of energy and imagination; 
simply assigning chapters to be read and discussing them leaves great voids 
in the students' understanding of the book. We wanted the eighth graders 
reading A Tale of Two Cities to connect with the book, to show interest 
in and enthusiasm for the adventure of the book^ and to acquire knowledge 
of the French Revolution and Eighteenth Century England. 

Students need a teacher's help even to read for literal meaning alone 
in A Tale of Two Cities. They cannot be turned loose to read the first 
100 pagps. The vocabulary, sentence structure^ and style are difficult in 
themselves, and tuning in to another time period adds an additional reading 
block for junior high school students. There are so many characters and 
so much happening in the book that students need to go at the book slowly 
in the beginning. The book itself, in fact, begins slowly, encouraging readers 
to hear the well-used word and the memorable quotation and to feel 
Eighteenth Century relationships and situations and compare them to their 
own. Their teacher has to get the students starte^l in seeing the truths of 

Sue Foe n cAjjr v/ ihf Ettgttsft Deparimfttt at Crf^tt A/frit Jnttufr Hifih Schoot m ^^trgmia ffeack Ha^ct 
Jfssee ifrvet thai Mnjf schoot jyit^ tti an imtntctuftiai tprctatist m tht Engtnh fattj^uage arts. 
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the book— self-sacrifice, justice, power, money, and class struggles— that 
remain truths in their worlds. 

A group of teachers, the school librarian, the assistant principal, and 
instructional specialists from the school administration office met to generate 
ideas for activities and events for the literary festival. We used the following 
plan of action to guide our work: 

[. Decide upon a novel or an author upon which to base the EVENT. 

2. Establish a working committee. 

3. Set dates: We chose December because it coincided with Virginia's 
Reading Month and the holiday theme of much of Dickens' other 
work. 

4. Begin planning early. We began in August. 

5. Solicit a speaker or performer. We chose Dr. Elliott EngeL a noted 
Dickens scholar from Nonh Carolina State University. 

6. Secure the approval of the principal. We sent him a budget request 
and a logistical plan of what we wanted to do, how we wanted to 
do it, use of rooms, scheduling, etc. 

7. Secure the support ofthe library staff. 

8. Secure the support of the English Department. 

9. Explain the event to the rest of the school faculty. 

10. Determine the derth expected in background study, novel reading, 
film viewing, student research, and student presentations. 

11. Search for and order materials. 

12. Prepare a bibliography. 

13. Plan for audiovisuals. 

14. Meet with representatives of other departments for assistance. 

15. Plan displays, posters, decorations. 

16. Secure permission to videotape the speaker. 

17. Establish an invitation list and write personal notes. Students can 
do this task. 

18. Maintain contact with the speaker. 

19. Arrange for newspaper coverage. 

20. involve your community * parents, shopkeepers, grocers, etc. 

21. Enjoy the festivities. 

We scheduled a variety of activities for the students when they began 
their study of Dickens. We prepared bibliographies of works in the public 
and the local university libraries. Students chose from a list of possible 
research topics and began reading. We secured speakers to participate in 
what we called the Lunchtime Lectures; students signed up in English class 
to report to the library during half of their lunch period to hear guest 
speakers on such subjects as Dressing and Dining with Dickens^ Great 
Expectatiom, The Magic of Science, Women Had a Dickens of a Time, 
or Dickens on the Stage. Students also presented some of their research 
projects during a week of Lunchtime Lectures. Over one hundred books 
from the public, school, and college libraries provided students with ample 
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sources of information about topics they were researching. Students shared 
their research in an oral presentation for which they prepared posters or 
other visuals. The best presentations were selected for the Lunchtime 
Lectures in the library. 

Dr. Elliott EngeU professor of English at North Carolina State University, 
presented his lecture, "^Dickens. Dallas, and Dynasty /'to an evening audience 
of parents^ students^ and teachers. He visited classes the next day to deliver 
his lecture^ "^Dickens and Captain Murderer/' and to discuss A Christmas 
Caroi and A Tate of T^^?o Cities. 

The major activity of the unit was afternoon-long Dickens Festival 
which the students staged in the gymnasium. Tension mounted as the day 
for the Dickens Fair approached. Careful planning resulting from research 
into Dickens^ time provided students with activities suitable for a Victorian 
Fair and with information on clothing for costumes. Invitations to the 
fair went to English classes, school administrators, teachers, and supervisory 
personnel. 

One class period prior to the fair, students decorated the gymnasium 
with the week-long accumulation of materials for their activity in the fair. 
They also used this time to don their costumes^ ranging from pieces of 
clothing borrowed from parents and grandparents to authentic period 
costumes obtained from rental companies. 

All the scurrying, shouting* and worrying that the fair would not be 
ready for the first visitors proved groundless. As the first fairgoers entered 
the gymnasium^ the periormancegot under way. Puppet shows commenced, 
dancers took their first steps, musicians pited their instruments, clowns 
played jokes, fortune tellers scanned the crowd for customers, and freaks 
set to work to garner believers. Students performed scenes from A Taie 
of Two Cities and A Christmas Caroi^ furnishing specific insights into each 
novel. Participation in activities supplied fairgoers with the realism usually 
lacking in school programs designed only for observing. They could play 
games of the period^ visit the Old Curiosity Shop for a souvenir, or stop 
by the food booths for food and drink. 

The fair proved a huge success both for the students who staged it and 
those who attended it. It involved aaions that Junior high students are 
not too old or too sophisticated to enjoy: wearing costumes, making believe^ 
and entertaining others. 

One student said^ in her evaluation of the fair» 'if we ever get another 
chance to do something like this again, Td be ready and willing. The fair 
was not what I expected it to be. Td love to do it again and again and 
again!^ Another stated^ ''My favorite part was the festival on Friday. I 
felt as if I were really in a fair of Dickens' time.^' And finally, this student^s 
remarks captures the feelings of many other students, enjoyed last week 
very much. It expanded my horizons of a period 1 knew hardly anything 
about. The speakers were very good, and I enjoyed the way we came together 
and put together one big thing*^ 
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The entire fair was like a play; every student had a part and performed 
it for an audience. Charles Dickens and his works truly came alive; who 
knows, there might be a future Dickens scholar among them. 



Life m a Cocoon on 1*81 

Fog draws me in. 
Insulating me. 
Safe and secure 



Mc 

In a sea of clouds. 

Pondering 

What*s bccn> 

What will be, 

As 1 glide down a ribbon. 

On a landscape scrolling. 



the whir of the engine 
my bones against the seat 
my friend K92 FM. 



by Edgar H. (Herb) Thompson 
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Great English Teaching Ideas 



EDITOR'S NOTE: The teachers who contributed the following great ideas 
share more than just a knowledge of their subject matter and a willingness 
to try something new. They also share a belief in their students* abilities 
to think, grow, and learn. All are teacher/ consultants in the Northern 
Virginia Writing Project. 



Of Puritans, Plymouth, and Process 

"Oh, God, look at this. 1 got a C.'' 
"C? YouVe lucky. I got a D!" 

Such were the comments as I passed back the first quizzes of the year 
to my G/T eleventh grade class. It wasn*t that they hadn*t read the material: 
the problem was that we were doing the beginning of American literature— 
John Smith, Willtam Bradford, et aL DUficult reading at best. 

Driving home that afternoon, I found myself bothered by their problem 
and pondered how 1 might help them be more successful with their reading 
assignments. As I thought back over the past few years, an idea struck 
me. 

The next day, I entered the classroom armed with what I hoped would 
help them be more successful readers. I began the class by asking them 
why they had found the reading so difficult. As one of their classmates 
listed their responses on the board, the following statements rang out: 

*'It'sboringr 

^\ got distracted by the noise in the house!'' 
don't care about this stuff!*' 

The responses went on and on. Finally, they ran out of steam, and we 
examined the list of about 24 items to see what we could discover. 

Jill offered, "Even though it's boring, I guess it's important if I want 
a good grade in English this year.'' 

Pat added grudgingly, "I could have asked my brother to turn off the 
stereo, I guess." 

Nathan said, guess the fact that I don*t care about this stuff is kinda 
a poor excuse. After all, these guys are written about in this expensive 
book, so I guess they must be important!" 

After a few seconds of digesting what had been said, a voice from the 
back piped up: "You know what I*ve noticed? We're in control of about 
nine-tenths of the things we've listed on the board." 

I smiled as they discovered point #1: they controlled their own reading 
environment. We talked about what factors could be controlled, what 
priorities could be set, and what decisions about reading needed to be 
made. Most acknowledged that, because grades are important to them. 



Joyce H. Jones, Guest Editor 
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they really need to know how to read better. Someone mentioned the PSAT, 
and that was all the motivation they needed. As we talked more, they 
began to feel a little better about controlling their reading, and then Aaron 
said> **Buu this still doesn^t help me really understond what I read. I can 
^M'lul Ims of things, ott how can I understand this stuff?** 

I was rei.:^y ^ chat que^ficn and passed out a ditto of an excerpt from 
Jonathan Edwards' Personal Narrative and five questions about the excerpt. 
After the groans had subsided^ my directions were to read the passage 
as they would normally read an assignment of this kind> answerthe questions, 
and then think about how they had read the passage^ i.e., their reading 
process^ and write that down. 

As the room became silent, I followed my own directions After about 
five minutes^ we began to share our reading process with one another. 
I staned by reading them what I had written about re-reading the first 
sentence and looking for the important words> being distracted by certain 
words and phrases when my "eyes got ahead of my mind/* and trying 
to get a feeling for what the author felt. I invited them to share what 
they had written. Together we began to look at the way we read. Jeni 
discovered that she read in ^one big swoop" and tried to ingest the entire 
paragraph at once. Peggy said she tried to **feel what Jonathan Edwards 
had been feeling" as she read. Cyndi offered (somewhat smugly!) that she 
had ^looked at the questions ftrst and then read for the answers.^ Pat 
admitted that he had **become bored^* at the end of the first line and had 
given up because he "figured I would never get it anyhow." We looked 
at what processes had worked for the students who had answered the 
questions correctly «^ 

Soon Pat said> **If I had looked at the questions first, I might not have 
gotten turned ofT at the end of the first line." 

Jeni responded^ *if I could train myself to read more slowly> I wouldn^ 
have missed this question about detail. I just read right over the answer!" 

They examined their reading processes^ and the next step became clear 
I handed out a similar paragraph; they began reading and answering the 
questions^ trying to incorporate some of what they had learned from other 
people about the reading process. As I read them the correct answers, 
grins began to appear and exclamations of **Awww Right** could be heard 
as they marked their papers. Most students missed fewer questions. 

As we looked at what we had learned, similarities in reading and writing 
became apparent. We had improved reading scores by examining our 
process, shating our ftndings, and learning from one another just as we 
had learned to improve our writing by examining our process, sharing 
our work, and learning from each other. 

I was satisfied. Students had done exactly what I had wanted ti:em to 
do> even though their motivation was difTerent from mine. First> they had 
admitted the difficulty of the material and shared their own dtfficuhies 
with esch other, second^ they had identified a basic problem and decided 
how best to cope with that problem; third, they had looked at their own 
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reading processes and made some changes in them; and finally, they had 
seen the fruits of their labor. Focusing on process in reading as 1 had 
focused on process in writing had worked! 

Shirley Whiteman 

Robinson Secondary School 
Fairfax County. 

Owning the Literature and the Lesson^ Too 

We sit quietly^ all thirty-one of us in that last period English class» 
intrigued. 

"rm Erin Sullivan, reporting from Baltimore, and my special news report 
tonight features famous writer Edgar Allan Foe on this 137th anniversary 
of his death." 

Next, Foe, himself, joins us. Shahira, assuming the voice of this author, 
reads sections of her journal to us. Her entries are interspersed with narrative 
commentaries by another student that establish a framework of time, place, 
and fact. 

Last, Foe*s wife speaks to us and tells a few tales of her own through 
Krysia*s dramatic monologue. 

The class and 1 fire questions. When the 2:45 bell rings, the speakers 
linger to talk with remaining students who still demand answers. 

Two years ago, preparing to teach the usual American literature and 
research skills to sophomores, I decided to try a non-traditional approach, 
role writing. 1 asked each student to select any author or person from 
any time period in American literature from 1650-1950 and to compose 
a role writing. Initially, the students had to decide four things: their role 
{who they will be), what situations they will be in, what form/writing will 
be used {letters, interview, speech, etc.), and what is to be researched (TBR). 
For example, Krysia submitted the following topic: 

role - 1 am Virginia Clemm 
situation - come back from the dead 

form/writing - talking about ''poor Eddie's** hr^alth, writing, obsession 

with death {monologue) 
TBR - marriage relationship; Virginia's death; Foe's writing and 

problems at that time; tltetne of death and what made him 

write about it. 

The suggested time limit for the reading of the role writing was 3-5 minutes, 
but students' works ran as long as 15^20 minutes. A conference during 
this designing stage helped the students focus their topic and organize their 
research. During their drafting, further conferences and peer evaluation 
helped them revise and edit their work. 

Throughout the year, two or three weeks before a unit began, students 
whose topics related to that period met and planned the unit. At this time, 
Q ^»tudents sometimes chose to combine their role writings into a group 
> I^i^^i^t^ti^'**- 1 explained that their presentations, along with the literary 
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works» would form the content of our unit. The students and I then 
determined the order ofthe speakers, planned the sequence of the literature, 
and coordinated the audio-visual materials. (Some audio-visual must 
accompany each role writing.) I reviewed a few fundamentals of public 
speaking and reminded the students that they were now resident experts 
on their topics. Consequently, they should be prepared to conduct a question- 
answer session afier their presentation both for the class and me. 

Several things amaze me about the role writings and sharings with the 
class. Some days» each of my sophomore sections is doing something 
different. Rather than become frantic^ I can relax because the class is really 
in their hands. They are organized, informed^ psyched. I also experience 
the evolution of a presentation topic. For example, one student originally 
opted to be Anne Bradstreet and to write several diary entries on the 
difftculties facing her as a Puritan woman and writer. Her final draft was 
a conversation between two Puritan ladies^ one who was scandalized by 
Anne and one who supported her. Through the dialogue the student actually 
explicated one of the poems we were to study in class. 

With this process students can be teachers and the teacher can be a 
student. These student speakers have explored more about writers^ eras» 
philosophies and issues than I have ever covered in my previous years 
of directed discussion or lecture. 

Lorraine Cheban Latzko 

Bishop Denis J- O'Connell 
High School 



Macbeth for the Reluctant Student 

**WE AINT GONNA DO NO SHAKESPEARE STUFF, ARE WEr 
YouVe probably participated in discussions that begin with this questioa 
In my Alternative Enj;ltsh 12 class, the following exchange came afEer a 
discussion on sex ^nd violence in the movies and in our society. At the 
end of that discussion, I mentioned doing Macbeth and waited for them 
to make the voimection. "You mean Macbeth's got se^t and violence in 
it?" 

*'How does seven murders^ one suidde, one attempted murder^ assorted 
sword fights^ and a beheading, all committed^ at least in part» because 
a man's wife wants to know if he's man enough to do it» sound?'' 

With that* we were into it. What follows are some things we did that 
you can do to help your students to be able to say» "Yeah we did Macbeth."* 

BACKGROUND ON SHAKESPEARE'S TIME (fun and games in 
Elizabethan England): Students Search. 

List forms of entertainment and other topics of interest in Elizabethan 
England that can be found in the school's library. Let the students pick 
Q one, and give them two days to dig up some dirt on how Elizabethans 
had lun. I suggest The Visual Guide to ShaKespeare's Life and Times and 
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Marchctte Chute's book Shakespeare of London, The students wUL share 
mformation m a circle. They may speak out of ordei' if they make a 
connection between what they found and something just said by another 
student. The informality is important because it is less threatening, 

BACKGROUND ON MACBETH: Students learn the plot. 

Tell them the story. Let them have a copy of a plot outline and give 
them copies of the Macbeth road map from the Teacher'^s Guide to Fe^- 
Voices , , V{Ginn and Co,), 

SHOW TIME: Students watch jt/m Ae/Zr after they know the plot, 

• • Watch a film version (like the Royal Shakespeare version) of 
Macbeth, Ves! Watch a film version of Macbeth be/ore they *'rcad" it. 
If you have problems with this approach, say to yourself, ''Shakespeare 
never intended this to be read anyway/' five times or until the spelt passes, 

• • Watch one act each day. 

• Remind the students what they are about to see and whai to 
look for, 

• Turn on the film as soon as possible after the betl has rung. 
This allows for a quest ion-and-answer period after each act. It 
also allows you to focus their writing for the evening, 

• • Have them become a character and think/write a response to 
the question: ''Why did you do it?"" This writing can be done as homework, 

• • Askstudentstosharetheirwritingwithapartnerforafewminutes 
before the movie starts, 

• * Give them a study sheet as an additional aide to viewing, 

• The sheet can help structure the question-and-answer period after 
each act, 

• It can be seen as raw material for later writing assignments, 

• It can be used for an upcoming '^Wortd'^s Team Championship 
of Macbeth Trivia"* to be played as a reward for their cooperation 
during the unit, 

LET'S WRITE: Students draw on their viewing and background work 
to write essays, (Note that the essay is not the only appropriate form to 
be used here. You or the students can choose other forms as well) 

At this point, students will be receptive to a close look at seleaed passages 
from the written text of the play, 1 do not have them read the whole play. 
Beginning by sharing their think/writings to find a subjea, students use 
their writing processes to write an essay. Work in a lesson on not^ taking 
by modeling note taking about the lines sttidied on newsprint, thereby having 
a visual reference for the students to use when proving their points. In 
turn they learn about documenting their points with specific references. 

When they write, students need a flexible, unrushed schedule in order 
to feel successful. Frequent sharing with positive responses given by other 
^ >tudents will help, I find that the less you have to do with the decisions 




made in the paper, the more contfidence the writers will develop. They 
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need constant reminders to use their processes, not the teacher, in order 
to arrive at a product that they are proud of. 

Students have a right to be able to say things like, "Yeah, we did Mavhvth,'^ 
They can do what we let them believe they can do. 

Don Wiest 
J, E, B, Stmrt High School 
Falls Church, Virginia, 

Getttng From Here to There 

Where was Herel Here was my present situation; (1) I taught writing 
in a workshop format, using a writing-as-proccss approach; (2) students 
selected their own topics for writing and then chose a form that best enabled 
them to communicate their ideas to readers; (3) however, my students never 
selected a poetic form because I never suggested that poetry was legitimate 
alternative to prose. I constructed a poetry-avoidance barrier in my path 
and could not appreciate the possibilities that poetic form offered to a 
writer. 

Where was Ther^, There was a future I enviJ-ioned; (1) I would learn 
to appreciate poetic form as a possible vehicle to transmit meaning; (2) 
I would encourage and support my students in their first poetic attempts; 
and (3) I would avoid formula poetry (tanka, haiku, cinquain^ diamante) 
tnat often stifled students^ genuine writing voices because the focus in formula 
poetry is on the form, rather than on discovering meaning and sharing 
that meaning with others. 

Then the question became; How do I get from Here to There? I knew 
where I was (Here), and I knew where I wmted to go (There), so what 
I nee<!ed was a reliable road map, I finalty found the directions I needed, 
not at The American Automobile Association, but at Boynton/Cook 
Publishers, Inc., in a book entitled Getting From Here To There by Florence 
Grossman (1982). 

Having read Grossman's book, I acquired a new understanding of poetry, 
I realized that poetic form was anoth^i option for a writer who had a 
message to share. Sometimes the best vehicle to deliver the message was 
a short story, sometimes it was an essay, and sometintes it was a poem. 
Once /had broken through the poetry-avoidance barrier, I was determined 
to explore with my students what was 6n the other side. 

At the beginning, I never mentioned the word poetry. We just spent 
time each day writing in our journals about topics I selected from Grossman's 
book. For instance, school memories and people. We wrote, and, on a 
volunteer basis, we shared our thoughts, Afler about a week of journal 
writing, I selected several poems from our basal reading series, and we 
discovered together what a poem looks like on the page» how the words 
are arranged on the lines» the use of punctuation^ and the meaning of 
stanzas, Then» we returned to our journals and selected an entry that we 
wanted to share with others in poetic form. In a writing workshop^ we 
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helped each other eraft the poems from draft to revision to editing. Even 
in the first poems, 1 heard mystudents'strong writing voices coming through 
because 'Heir intended meaning was the focus in the poems, rather than 
a form demanding a specified number of lines^ syllables, or words. And 
the rc^ ilt was the birth thirty poets in our classroom, twenty-nine of 
them under age fifteen and one pushing forty. 

For all of us, poetry became an option that we had not realized was 
there. After several initial experiences with writing in poetic form, we no 
longer wrote poetry as an exercise in writing poetry. Rather, poetic form 
wab added to our writing repertoire^ so that it became one more way of 
sharing our thoughts vvuh readers. 



Literary Clue: A Game of Style 

One of the most exciting parts of learning is the ability .> recognize 
style. This recognition occurs so often that we seldom think about it. We 
all operate on this level of appreciation when we say, "1 like Vivaldi" (or 
Monet, or Ibsen.) What we are saying is that we like something that we 
have generalized about their style, though we usually could not say when 
we made that generalization or that decision. Teaching our students 
"appreciation" means just this: to perceive and recognize aesthetic quality, 
Akhough gaining these insights is an ongoing process that develops with 
education over the years, teachers can make students cognitively aware 
of what will gi dually become a spontaneous response. My one-day lesson, 
"Introduction to Appreciation of Style," schvduled at the conclusion of 
a lengthy poetry unit, has students involved in a game that demands their 
knowledge of stylistic elements. 

The lesson involved a couple nights jf library resear on my part but 
that was reaily half the fun. My sophomores had studied twenty poems 
by as many poets, so my research was to collect a poem for each poet 
that bore a great similarity to the one we read in class. Many of the poets 
were eliminated immediately because 1 could not find volumes of their 
works. 1 ended up with ten carefully chosen poems, typ^d them with title 
but no author's names* and made a copy lor each student. 

What did 1 look for when 1 chose the poems? I thought of what 1 would 
be asking my students to do, that is play a guessing game based on what 
they had read and learned. Each poem, therefore, had to contain a clue 
that would help the >;tudents decide who had written it. For example, I 
chose a poem by Dickinson that liberally used approximate rhyme and 
had very short lines* elements which had also m'^rked the textbook selection 
by her. 

I helped 'hem to thirtk ;n term* of clues by having them review the 
ty!c before we started. Rhyme, rhythm, tone* language, level 
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of difHculty, and placement on the page were among others we had studied 
throughout the unit. I listed these on the board along with the names of 
the poets we had studied. We talked a little bit about how students can 
often distinguish each others' handwriting, and I explained that the same 
process of analysis can be used with poetry. 

1 presented each student with the package of ten poems and asked them 
to work in pairs, listing an author for each poem along with a reason 
for each choice. Thei** first reaction was wide-eyed incredulity, ^impossible!'' 
But once they started, the room was loud with arguments. 

""This sounds a lot like 'Lake Isle cf Innisfree.' All that description.'' 

"This has to be a black poet. Look at the dialect. It's either Hughes 
or that other guy.*" 

""DeHnitely Frost - it's blank ver^se. See, da Da da Da da Da da Da 
da Dat" 

1 Hrst challenged them by asking them to kec^; their textbooks closed 
and work from memory in choosing any of the twenty poets listed on 
the board. When frustration overruled challenge, we moved to open 
textbooks, ^ i 1 eventually narrowed their choices to just the ten poets. 
Some had * do a bit of shuffling but at the end all had matches. Most 
had about italf correct, a result that 1 considered excellent. 

I brought in the books 1 had used for my search. Examining these books 
helped them tc see how much poetry exists beyond their textoook. They 
were surprised to see pages and pages of Frost's verse looking as dense 
as a novel. To learn that Dickinson wrote more than 1700 poems is a 
fact but to see the thick book with the index itself numbering twenty pages 
is an experience. Vc had read that Booth liked to write about the sea. 
Now we saw hi: volume which displayed a serene photo of the Maine 
coastline. 

Many left the room still gloating about their success. ''I knew that was 
Nash! Who else would rhyme 'depot* with 'heap oT* Some, of course, 
were surprised at what they didn*t know. But, most importantly, they each 
had experienced a step into the world of appreciation. 



A Stud enl-C entered Ap* oach to Teaching Poetry 

"WhatVc we going to do now?" asks a tenth grader the day after completing 
our study of epics and The Odyssey. 
'*WeVe going to do other types of poetry." 

'Tuminer!"'*Bo-ring!"''Do we hafta? * ''Why are you doing this to us?" 

Hovf to ovi ^ Dme this attitude among students that poetry is something 
that English U achers do to them? 1 want to help my students to read and 
understand poetry more easily, and 1 want to foster in some young poetry- 
Q resisters an appreciation for the genre. 1 also believe that students will 
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take more interest in and responsibility for their learning if they are involved 
in the planning* the doing* and the evaluation of what goes on in my 
classroom. For several years* therefore* in addition to writing their own 
poems, my students have picked the poetry studied in class, and they have 
determined the criteria for and participated in the evaluation of their poetry 
projects. 

To begin the study, 1 fill the classroom with every volume of poetry 
1 can find. After I give students a brief idea of what sorts of poetry to 
look for in which books, they have two or three class periods in which 
to browse through as many of the books as possible* looking for poems 
that they like* or, in some cases^ simply do not hate. When students find 
appealing selections* they copy them onto transparencies for use with an 
overhead projector. Each student has to contribute at least one poem. While 
the students search, I answer questions and make suggestions. Invariably 
most students begin to share what they arc finding; some even read out 
loud to each other. 

After I screen the poems on the transparencies for duplicates and group 
works by a single author the first student shows his or her poem on the 
overhead projector* reads it aloud, and tells why he or she selected it. 
The selector then may explain anything that he or she noticed about the 
poem--if it rhymes, what images are present* what feelings the poem conveys, 
whether or not there are what my students came to call **DHM*S" or "deep 
hidden meanings*" etc. 

Each year, a few students are quite good at figuring out poetry and 
need little assistance from me or the class* but for the students who are 
not so adept at the process of unlocking a poem or for ^ poem that is 
partici*! irl/difficuK or interesting,! use a reading technique called ''cognitive 
nr.odeling.' T'us technique works best when I am not already familiar with 
the poem being considered because students can then watch the so-called 
expert go through her thinking process. 

Cognitive modeling is taking turns thinking out loud. 1 start the process 
myself the first ti:ne by covering up all but the title and the fir^t line. 
1 then say out ioud everything 1 think of after reading the exposed liiie(s) 
of the poem, ] speculate about possible meanings, pose myself questions 
about what is coming later in the poem, talk about the poet's use of language, 
bring in any previous experiences 1 have had that might help me to 
understand this poem, admit that I am puzzled, etc. 

After 1 uncover and think out loud about the next few lines, there arc 
usually several students who are eager to plunge in and continue the cognitive 
modeling process of talking and questioning until the whole poem has been 
mulled over and connections have been pointed out by several different 
people. If a class contains no volunteers, 1 may continue through the entire 
poem by myself, or 1 may start aioutid the clasi; with each student taking 
a turn. We then go back thro' gh the poem and discuss it as a whole after 
almost everyone has had something to r^ay. 
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The cognitive modeling process works beautifully for poetry because 
students get to hear classmates and me struggle with making meaning. 
It slows down reading and forces students to try to make all the sense 
they can out ol" a piece of writing they might otherwise dismiss as too 
hard or not worth their time. But day after day of classtime spent in slow 
reading would be deadly. Consequently, we do not use the process on every 
poem, and student have to practice on their own. 

By the time the class reads and discusses each student's poem and sgoe 
through the cognitive modeling process on several, students have been 
exposed go poems wiitten in different times, in different styles, for difTerent 
purposes. Without vocabulary lists of poetic terms and without a formal 
survey, students know much more about poetry than they did at the 
beginning, Tiie have also done some writing in their logs about their own 
exploring of poems they like. 

Now they begin to assemble their own anthologies of poems for the 
project, fhe first time 1 taught this unit, the students decided that &z 
anthology would include at least seven poems chosen during our Siudy 
and three original poems written for the project. Subsequent classes did 
not change the number. 

Students also decided that to earn an A, a project would contain three 
writings about each poem .including the original ones, and that their reading/ 
writing groups and I would have to agree that the writings were clear and 
answered the questions below. There was no specified length for these 
writings. In addition to the writings students could choose to do, each 
student was to write an introduction to his or her anthology— a sort of 
f 'tsonal road-map'that would explain any connections among the poems 
and would generally help a reader to make sense of the selections. 

The three writings were to answer the following questions; 

1, Explain the concrete meaning of the poem— is it about a particular 
tree or experience or feeling or what? 

2, Explain liow the poet conveys the meaning to the reader—what sorts 
of language or imagery does the author use: are there OHM'S or 
underlying ideas or themes to be explained? 

3, Explain your reaction to the poem- how did it make you feeU what 
connections docs it have to your own life? 

To earn a B^n the project, students eould omit one of the three writings 
on each poem; to earn a C, students would include only one writing pC" 
poem, Nc one wanted to set criteria for a D project. At this point, the 
students were confident that they had something to say about the poems- 
especially if they had selected them. 

The results of the student-centered unit cn poetry? in their writing 
evaluating th^ unit, the students were able to articulate several ways in 
which their knowledge and understanding of poetry had grown. Many stated 
that they were now reading poems instead of dismissing them as unfit for 
high school students. Almost everyone endorsed the student selection of 
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the poems to be studied, and some students even admitted that they were 
looking forward to studying more poetry in future English classes, ! have 
kept copies of many of the student's anthologies— they were reluctant to 
leave me the originals— and I enjoy reading through these records of the 
poetry my former students enjoyed when they were ninth or tenth graders. 



Integrating Reading and Writing Using Children's Literature; 
A Novel Approach 

When teaching reading, elementary educators are encouraged to use a 
horizontal approach that ;)Uows time for enrichment and life beyond the 
basal text. One excellent ,thod of enrichment is to spend time exploring 
a novel. This exploration, which can be led by the classroom teacher, reading 
specialist, or librarian with one reading group at a time, offers students 
a variety in content, theme, genre, setting and writing styles. The program 
uses multiple copies of paperback books, some of which complement the 
social studies program. Selections are made using auch sources as Newbery 
Awards, ALA Notable Books, and Elementary Library Collection, 

Upper elementary students enjoy such books as Carol Kendall's Gammage 
Cup. Sheila Burnford's The Incredible Journey, the Collier brothers' My 
Brother Sam is Dead. Marguerite de Angeli's The Door in the Wall, Allan 
W, Eckert*s Incident at Hawk's Hill Betsy Byars^ Trouble River, and the 
nine part series by Jean Fritz that includes And Then What Happened 
Paul Revere? 

The lessons last for a two or three week period of time for approximately 
thirty or fifty minutes per session. The chapter or section reading/ writing 
assignments corrcspono to the number of days the group will meet. The 
students are expected to read and write in preparation for each special 
group meeting. 

Lesson I - Each student is given a folder and an individual copy of 
the novel in a protective manila envelope. The teacher pre5ents an overview 
^f the novel. The students then discuss ihft cover^ author, setting and other 
oooks by the author. The teacher models by webbing the main idea of 
the book. 

Each student receives a copy of the STORY STRUCTURAL PARTS, 
As the story is read and discussed* the 'ftudents answer the questions. 
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STORY ST RUCTUR AL PARTS 

L What is the problem? 

2, What hone hurdle that thccharac- 
ters had to overcome in solving 
the problem? 

3. How do the characters act when 
faced with the problem? 



Beginning 



End 



How is the problem solved? 
Who changes as a result of the 
problem? 



in 



L Who are the main characters? 

2. What kinds of people arc they? 

3. When docs the story take place? 

4. Where does the story take place? 

5. Whut is the problem to be 
encountered? 

The students are expected to complete the following requirements 
preparation for each lesson: 

L Write a brief (5 to 8 sentences) summary of each chapter or alternate 
with answering these questions: 

a. Write about what you learned 

b. Write what you think about what you just learned, 

c. Write at least two questions that you have about the information 
you read. 

2, Pick five vocabulary words to be shared with the group. Look the 
words up in the dictionary and be able to discuss the meaning as 

in 'he text. Write down the text page and location of each word 
on the text page, 

3, List the characters as they appear in the novel Write a brief (2 or 
3 sentences) descrip^ ion about each character. 

4. Bring in current events as they pertain to the readings. 

5. Be prepared to share summaries and respond to the writings of the 
other students in the class. 



Teachers and students can develop additional activities which complement 
their novel studies. The final lesson can be a **novel celebration" which 
completes their particular study. Foods mentioned in the text or of the 
period can be shared during the celebration. Students can draw illustrations 
sharing their favorite parts of the novel, 

Ycs> there can be life beyond the basal *,i;xt. Both students and teachers 
reap the bcncfi*s. As one student was heard to remark, "This really is 
read in a!" 

Kathleen D.Dur 
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Individualized Novel Study 

One day last year^ as 1 prepared to discuss the Scarlet Letter with my 
) Ith grade American Civilization class. David raised his hand. ''Why can*t 
we ever choose what we read in here?*" 1 ignored the question and launched 
into a discussion of the character of Pearl. Students sat quietly and took 
notes^ except for the three boys in back who dozed on and ofT^ and the 
girl who laced her eyelashes with mascara. The bell rang and bored faces 
nted past me. 

It was at that point that 1 decided to rethink my approach to teaching 
novels. 1 spent several weeks struggling with the issue and discussing it 
with my history partner. We came to some conclusions: while it is important 
for my students as a whole group to have the experience of reading and 
discussing the same novel, it is also important for them to exercise a choice 
in deciding what they read and to be involved in their own learning. 

With this goal in mind, I drew up a new plan. In the past^ 1 had shied 
away from offering choices of novels because I knew I could not ''teach'' 
ten novels, or even two, at the same time. Classroom management <;cemed 
to be an insurmountable problem. This time t decided to build the plan 
around two strategics with which my students were already familiar and 
proficient: small group discussion and learning logs. 

Since my American Civilization students read two novels a quarter. 1 
decided that one of those novels could be **their own.** I set some priorities. 
I wanted my students: 

- to select a novel that interested them and that pertained to the period 
of our interdisciplinary study, 

* to participate actively in small groups, 

- to be in charge of their own discussions, 

- to be in charge of their own learning. 

I brought 15copies of eight different novels from ourbookroom. lasked 
my students to select a novel that interested them and to keep a learning 
log on that novel. I reminded them that, in this log, they would record 
their observations* reaaions, and questions as they read. I then asked 
students to group themselves according to the novel they had selected* 
and I gave out the following sheet of iiistructions: 

!. You will meet in groups twice a week for the next four weeks. 

II. Everyone in the group v/ill read the whole novel. 

in. Meeting 1 will be to organize. Meetings will be to plan presentations. 

Meetings 1-1 will be to discuss. 
IV. Meeting 1 

A. Elect a group leader. 

B. Divide the novel into 6 seaions. You will discuss one section 
each time you meet. 

C. Assign 1 or 2 people to lead the discussion and to plan a quiz 
for each section. Rotate the assignment so that every person 

, in the group leads a discussion. 
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D. Assign I or 2 people to research and provide information on 
the author. 

Assign \ or 2 people to suininari7,e several articles of literary 
criticism, 

V, Meetings 2-7 

A. Take quiz* grade, turn in. 
6, Discuss section by: 

L Sharing learning log entries, 

2, Keeping a group list of main ideas from learning logs. 

3, Discussing or answering at least one question from each 
learning log, 

VI, Meetings 

A, Plan a group presentation in which you share with the class 
some aspect of your novel. Be creative. Suggested forms: debate, 
comic strip, awards ceremony, T,V, talk show, newscast* game 
show, original simulation, town meeting, satirical review, 

B, Be sure that each group member has a significant part in planning 
and/or presenting. 

The plan was launched, and, for the next four weeks, my students took 
center stage. My partner and 1 observed each ''roup, answered questions, 
and mediated disputes. We also evaluated the student^ regularly by giving 
them points for their positive participation and for accomplishing their 
tasks. We frequently wote notes of compliments* observations, or questions 
to each group. 

The approach seemed to work. Students were enthusiastic about their 
independence and about the novels. As 1 watched them* t realized that 
real individualization was occurring in my classroom, and that my students 
were becoming active learners, 

Orlean Anderson 

Lake Braddock Secondary 
School 

Fairfax County* Virginia 

Writing Before Reading 

Writit^ after reading a piece of literature had always been my custom, 
My students would read Romeo and Juliet, and Td assign an essay, We 
would read poetry, and then we'd write some. But at the suggestion of 
a colleague, I decided to reverse the process, to have students write before 
reading, and have 1 ever been pleased with the results, 

I experimented first with imitating a situation or idea from a literary 
work. Before reading Gray's "Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard/* 
students wrote about au Imaginary walk down a country road in which 
they stopped in a churchyard. Students also selected a person and contrasted 
how that person would want to be remembered after death with how he 
Q reallywould be remembered, Beforercading'*Composed Upon Westminster 
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Bridge, Sepiembcr 3, 1802/* students selected a city, a season* a time of 
day^ and a vantage point from which to view the city, in order to write 
a description of their own cities. Each time the writing took 5-\0 minutes, 
and voluntarily sharing with classmates took 5*\5 minutes. Students 
approached the subsequent reading of the poems with enthusiasm. 
I asked them why writing before reading worked, they said: 

"It helped me un^cMand whai I haJ read.** 

"It put mc in touch with my own feeling!^ on the subject, and I could then rcbic 
the way I felt about somcihing to the wuy the author kli." 
^'Il made mc more imercMcd. It also ma^le mc put forth extra cITori to try to 
i>cc ivhai the poet wa!t Cccline- ^t wan the push t n<^c<fc<J to search deeper tnic 
the poem. :tnd I a hit more tn n than I probably would have otherwise."* 

I continued to experiment having students imitate a form before reading 
a selection of that genre. Before reading **My Last Duchess/* students put 
a speaker in a situation with a silent listener in order to imitate Browning's 
dramatic monologue. I also experimented with conflict. In order to 
understand Romeo and Julietis dilemma, students (trst wrote their own 
pieces about parent/child conflicts. 

I doni have students write before reading every piece of literature, but 
I do use the technique to hook student interest in a work they might resist, 
to alert students beforx^hand to something I intend to emphasize later* and 
to ease students into something in the piece of literature they might (tnd 
dirncult or confusing. 

Now. whenever I ask my kids to take out pencil and paper, they often 
ask, "Is this gonna be in something we*re gonna read?" When 1 say^ "Yes!" 
they usually eagerly begin writing, curious to find the connection between 
their writing and the author's. 

Joyce H, Jones 

A//. Vernon High School 
Fairfax County, Virginia, 
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Lynn Klamkm and Margot Lives^. Writing About Literature: An 
Anthology for Reading and Writing. Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, New 
York, !986, 1007 pp. Reviewed by Mickey PelUllo 

Klamkin and Lifesay^s new text offers students and teachers more than 
just another literature anthology enhanced by writing apparatus. Connbintng 
writing process and wrUing to learn theories with traditional literary 
techniques, Klamkin and Livesay provide Students with sound approaches 
to discovering meaning in literature. 

The major portion of the text> nearly 820 pages» includes 130 writing 
selections arranged in five thennatic groups: Generation to Generation^ 
Struggles^ Places, Varieties of Love, and Work and Reward. Each scaion 
offers not only fiction, poetry, and drama» but also a sannpting of essays. 
Three such selections in the Generation to Generation group, for example, 
include ess^s by Lewis Thomas and Sigmund Freud and a letter by 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. "Questions for discussion and Writing** follow 
each reading selection, and each thematic section concludes with a list of 
possible topics for further exploration. Both groups of questions and topics 
provide direction for students to examine the work more closely and to 
apply the text in some way to their own lives. 

A general introduction to reading and writing as well as derailed 
ir.'roductionstothe essay, fiction, poctry> and drama precedesthe anthology 
portion of the text. The initial chapter, "Reading in Depths" suggests that 
students approach all reading with questions in mind, such as "What is 
this work about?" **Do I like this work?" and **Wbat else can I learn for 
this work?" The writing process chapters, though sometimes prescriptive 
in tone, discuss freewriting^ brainstornning, questionings fornnulating a thesis^ 
outlinmg, drafting and revising. Editing concerns such as punctuation for 
quotarionsare also discussed. The section concludes with a complete student 
example — fronn freewriting to final draft. 

The next four chapters^ "Writing About Ess^s/"* Writing About Fiction," 
**Writing About Poetry^" and **Writing About Drama," are each a mix 
of definitions approach and exannple. The chapter on essays^ for example, 
examines four types of essays— exposition, persuasion, description and 
narration. Theme, thesis^ tone, and word us^e specific to the essay are 
then discussed, ''Suggestions for Writing About Essays," again in question 
form, precede the sample essay, Maya AngeIou*s "Graduations," and a 
student essay written in response to this selection. The other three "how 
to"chapters follow a similar format. 

Overall, Klamkin and Livesay meet their aim **to help students develop 
the skills of reading and writing while at the same time enhancing their 
enjoyment of literature," Their expansion of literature to include essays. 
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letters and journals and their encouragement of students to question and 
re-^question miike theirs a strong reading and writing text. 



Patricia Campbell- Presenting Robert Cormier, Twayne, 1985, SI2.95. 
Reviewed by Margaret Bristow, 

Just as Robert Cormier ""disturbed the universe"" of young adult book 
with his novel The Chocolate IVarin 1914, Patrieia J, Campbell has disturbed 
the universe of young adult literary criticism in her book Presenting Robert 
Cormier^ for her book shows that young adult novels need not be seen 
as second class ctti/ens unworthy of serious exegesis. The book contains 
what teaehers of young aduh literature have been waiting for— an insightful 
biography of a young adult novelist and an in-depth analysis of the young 
adult novels of an award winning author, 

Campbeirsbook.in itssupeibly structured intriguing first chapter untitled 
"Bike Ride in Winter*** takes the reader to Leominster, Massachusetts, 
birthplace and present residence of Cormier Like Adam Farmer in / Am 
the Chee^e^ she rode her bike— an old btke— to Leominster and the 
neighboring town of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, which served as the setting 
for all of Cormier's novels and short stories. In this chapter she graphically 
points out what she saw while riding her bicycle to Leominster to interview 
Robert Cormier. She points out such specifics as the corner where Jerry 
Renault in Tlte Chocolate War waited for the bus, the library where Adam 
first met Amy in / Am the Cheese, the actual Notre Dame Preparatory 
School which served as Trinity School in The Chocolate War^ and various 
other places in Leominster and Fitchburg where Cormi/ r has lived all his 
life and which served as the setting for his early novels and short stories. 

In the second chapter entitled *The Monster as Clark Kent,** Campbel 
gives the reader insight into the persorality and life of Roben Cormier, 
a Catholic who at certain points in life saw his religion as a conflict. Unlike 
the ^'monster'' which some readers and critics may assume Cormier to be 
because of his seemingly bleaks hopeless, unremitting pessimism^ Campbell 
reveals Cormier to be a family man* itappily married to the same lady 
for thirty-eight years, a man who hesitates to kill a fly. a man who for 

long time was scared of elevators and dogs* a man who cries at sad 
novels, longs for happy endings, a man who had time to talk to his cbildrt^n 
at one in the morning, a man who still makes a wish when he blows out 
the candles on his birthday cake and who dreads the day when there may 
be no one there to say ^Bless you' when he sneezed (p, 8). En this chapter 
Campbell shares with the reader several sad events in Cormier'^s life, events 
that may have caused him to write so pessimistically and whose memories 
->"Ccur in his writing; the death of his three-year-old brother when Cormier 
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was Hve, a nun holding him back from saving his burning house until 
he said a litany o prayers, the insensitive trick the doctors used before 
giving him arjsthesia, and the death of his father. 

**At the Typewriter*' is the title of the third chapter, and in it wc the 
readers are given detailed insight into the composing process of the 
**insomniac'' Cormier who never hesitates to answer students^ requests for 
information. Cormier says of his writir^g (which also serves as helpful 
admonition to our students), "At first when I sit down at the typewriter^ 
1 don^ worry about syntax or finding writing. 1 try to capture a mood, 
an atmosphere, a scene or a character. And then I go back to find the 
exact phrase or word that arrests the action in the readerls mind. 1 look 
for words such as those good galloping active verbs which dance and jump 
from the page. I watch my adverbs. If I use too many I know my verbs 
are weak" (p. 26). 

A former factory worker, radio commercial writer, newspaper editor and 
columnist, Cormier in 1978 was able to give up his job and devote all 
ofhistime to writing. This chapter also reveals the sourcesof his ''helplessness 
at the hands of the system*' motif that occurs in his writing. Having been 
in childhood a victim of some authoritaKan nuns, Comter, a Catholic, 
frequently writes of characters at the mercy of authority referred to by 
Campbell as the **Implacable," that is, anything that represents the 
unalterable, the inflexible. Like the twice Newbcry award winning young 
adult novelist, Katherine Paterson, in her book The Gates of Excellence, 
Cormier provocatively reveals intimacies about his writing influences, his 
writing habits, admitting that his characters do exist for him. 

Chapters Four through Ten provide the reader excellent exegesis of 
Cormierls The Chocolate War, I Am the Cheese, After the First Death, 
his early novels and short stories. The Bumblebee Flies Anyw:a\\ and Beyond 
the Chocolate War^ his newest. (Fans of Cormier should note there is a 
two page sheet of answers to frequently asked questions about / Am the 
Cheese vihxQh Cormier will mail to you upon request.) In the aforementioned 
list) Campbell first gives a plot summary^ then an analysis of structure, 
theme^ character, imagery including metaphors and similes, symbols^ and 
style. She does not skirt interpreting the complex parts of his novels, such 
as the last chapter of / Am the Cheese; neither does she fail to point out 
problems and flaws in them, such as the character of Cassic and the setting 
in The Bumblebee Flies Anyx^-ay^ the overuse of metaphors and allusions 
in The Chocolate War, Not only does she present her own analysis, but 
she also summarizes and evaluates critics' views seen in major journals 
such as Top of the News, The Wilson LOyrary Bulletin^ Kirkus Review^ 
and The Times Literary Supplement. She is not afraid to point out the 
significance and relevance of his early short stones such as Eight Plus One, 
something that many readers and critics fail to see. Going against the tide 
of criticism which asserts that Cormier is unable to write convincing female 
characlers, Campbell gives evidence that Cormier can depict convincing 
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female characters as seen in her list of his eonv ineing details m his deseription 
of Grace (p. 94). 

Chapter 5 ecntcrs on the summary and evaluation of the ecnsorship 
surrounding Vte Chocohte War. Teaehers and parents who were shoeked 
to fmd out what is included in The ChiKohte IVar. will be doubly shoeked 
upon fmding the details of the sex seenc that were exvbahd. (Cormier 
was too embarrassed for his teenage daughter to read it: hcnee he left 
it out.) Campbell after reading the corpus of Cormier's work, admits that 
Cormier, who laces much of his writing with allusions to T. S. Elliot, is 
at his best writing pessimistic novels. "Only in darkness docs he show real 
power''(p.9l). 

Unequivocally, this book has given the reader a journey, rcminisccn of 
Adam's bicycle journey, into the heart ofdarkness* a journey into the source, 
the genesis of Cormier's fiction. But after the reader sees what childhood 
and early adult experiences generated the darkness in Cormier, then comes 
the light. For Cormier says. "There is hope— but we must create it for 
ourselves.*' He maintains. '^My books are an antidote to the TV view of 
life, where even in asuspenseful show you know before the last eommcreial 
that Starsky and Huteh will get their man. That's phony realism. Life just 
isnt like that" (p. 56). 

Fresetuing Rohm Corntier stands, therefore, as an antidote against 
conservative forces including certain English teachers who erroneously 
believe young aduh novels arc mainly for bibliotherapy and values 
clarifieation, not lif^raiy analysis. With remarkable writing skill and 
perspicacity reminiscent of Neil Phillip^ who wrote Fine Anger, a critical 
introduction to the young aduh fantasy writer Alan Garner, Campbell adds 
her book to a much needed, growing critical canon of young adult novels. 

Margaret Bristow 

h'^thes English at Haminon 
University. 



Eileen M. Burke. Early Childhood Literature. AUyn and Bacon. Inc.^ 1986. 
277 pp., S20.00 paperback. Reviewed by Wilma J. Snyder. 

How can parents and teachers counteract the pervasive effects of television 
on young children? Eileen M. Burke, in her new book. Early Childhood 
LiJerature, asserts that our most effective weapons arc the books we share 
with our children. Her discussion ofhow realistic fiction and modern fantasy 
can create a mind full of experiences rather than the mindless engagement 
of television will be of great interest to many parents. Teaehers. therefore^ 
may also find this book most useful to them as a resource to recommend 
to parents. 

Early Childhood Literature is written as a literature textbook 
concentrating on books for children three through eight years of age. It 
contains extensive lists of ehildrcn*s trade books, professional book lists* 
O ind suggested activities for the literature student. Burke writes in a clean 
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readable style based on a thorough knowledge or the principles or child 
development. 

Of great interest to those who work with very young children will be 
Burke*s chapters on storytelling, poetry* and picture books. They are rich 
in ideas and bursting with titles. The many tables, charts, and lists organizing 
specific ways of using children's literature to meet designated purposes and 
needs will be very useful to teachers, librarians* parents, and any others 
who ai^ responsible for the care of young children. 

Burke says, **The early years of childhood arc pristine, rich in potentiaK 
experimentaU crucial, precious* and vulnerable to shaping. They cry out 
for the richest* deepest* fullest of experiences. They are developmentally 
prime time,** 

This book would be very beneficial in the hands of childcare workers* 
who often work in demanding, responsible jobs with little or no organized 
training. Unless childcare workers have been fortunate enough to have had 
childhoods rich in the experiences of books, they are likely to rely heavily 
on television and records to entertain children. 

This book suggests very practical ways of including books in the preschool 
eurriculum* Extensive tables match Fairy and Folk Tales mxh suggestions 
for follow-up aetivities or other books that would build concepts or 
information. For example, after sharing The Fisherman and //'^ ^if^ by 
the Grimm Brothers, a parent or teacher might compare it with Codden's 
The Old Woman Who Lived i^ a Vinegar Bottle or McDermott's The 
Stonecutter After reading Tlte Emperor^s New Clothe:; by Andersen, a 
parent might discuss the reasons the Emperor lied and share Burtonls version 
of the story and WeiPs The Foolish King, After Journey Cake, Hoi by 
Sawyer, parents and teachers might share other Gingerbread Boy variants. 

The discussionof Choice Clusters will be useful to teachers and librarians. 
These clusters of books respond to the young child's '1 want another boo^. 
like thatr Clusters of books may be identified through conferences and 
observations to satisfy children's choices. Such clusters may be arranged 
aroun I genre« similar settings* plots, characters, or moods. For example, 
a **seu.ng** cluster might develop when a young child, first interested in 
Lobers On the Day Peter Stuyvesant Sailed into Towns goes on to other 
colonial stories such as Peter Spier*s Tlie Legend of New Amsterdam or 
If You Sailed on the Mayflower by Anne McGovern, Then as the child's 
abilities increase. Jean Fritz's Whos That Stepping on Plymouth Rock? 
may be added to the cluster. Burke suggests several specific cluster groupings 
which the observant teacher or parent W'U be able to use and extend. 

Another useful chart is that on Natural Progressions, Progressions can 
start with fiction and move to fact: start with poetry and move to prose. 
For example* Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel by Virginia Lee Burton 
can lead to Heavy Equipment by Jan Atkins. The Tiny Seed by Eric Carle 
can lead to The Hidden Magic of Seeds by Dorothy Shuttles worth. The 
Lion and the Mouse by Aesop can lead to The Lion Family by Gladys 
Conklin, 
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The many specific examples and the personal writing style make this 
an extremely usable book. It is unfortunate th - textbook format might 
make this book unappealing to many who would oenefit by its use. I believe 
that the author should publish portions of the book in shorter forms for 

more general audience. 

Early Chlidhooil Literature is a comprehensive study of children's 
literature. It fills a need in that it is limited to the consideration of books 
for children ages Uiree through eight, it includes older hooks KWxh have 
stood the test of time, as well as brand new books which meet Burke'b 
rritcria for books that will ha\e lasting value for children. The author 
goes beyond mere lists, charts, and tables to share with her readers her 
commitment to chiL c \ and books. 



Fred Rogers and Barry Head, Muter Rogers' Phyhook, Berkley Books. 
1986.251 pp.. $7.95. Reviewed by Elizabeth Barber, 

Dunr° len-plus years of work with primary grade children, 1 have often 
pondered with colleagues the possible reasons why many bright, socio- 
economically advantaged youngsters have problems when they come lo 
school The most commonly observed difficulties have lo do wit^ i^cir 
general "readiness"" for school learning and include such things . the 
successful resolution of developmental issues appropriate to their age. growth 
In fme tnotor skilh. hcaUhy socialization and self-esteem, as well as specific 
comprenension/thinking skills: sequencing of events, predicting outcomes, 
undei^standing ca^i;e-aud-t:ffect rri^*ionships, and creative problem-solving, 
in conversati ns with other p^iii^-^rv reaehers, reading specialists and special 
education teachers, I have discussed a common thread: the kind of play 
these children experience xn tneir early preschool years seems to have an 
effect on their success in school. Much has been said about the need for 
forma! early childhood ea^'CQti^n. but a elose look at the children "A^ho 
succeed in primary school shov.s early schooling to be a rather insignificant 
factor. Results of the Missouri New P::rents a? Teachers Project clearly 
support the contention :hat it is the kmd of play, f«iher than its school 
or non-schoof setting, that can be a determining factor in children's later 
success in primary school. In his Pfaybook, Fred Rogers provides the 
guidance parents and other caretakers of young children need to help these 
youngsters grov. and learn in the n.ost natural nnd enjoyable way: through 
play. 

Mister Rogers* i ^oybcok reverberates with the gentle voice two 
generationii of children have known and loved. Reading this book, I could 
feel myself moving back in time to the days when my baby sister, then 
thirteen years old, would hide in the den to watch the program that had 
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helped nurture her i*P*rit through ear,^ ehildhood and still offered solaec 
at the end of a tough day in middle hehooL And then I remember my 
days as mother oC two spirited little boys whose rowdy play eeased 
temporarily eaeh afternoon as they y-H listening to the paf^on saint of 
presehooiers talk about how important li h to t^ikc your time ''wben you 
want to do a thing right/' The harried mommy in the kitehen heard, too^ 
and learned to be more patient when ehubby fingers went slowly tying 
shoes or buttoning buttons. Now witli one in high sehool i^nd one in eollege, 
1 look baek and wonder what my hurry was all about. Even today, at 
the end of a partieularly trying day at sehooK U too* take respite in The 
Nvighlyorhood. Mister Rogers is stilt helping me to cxperienee through 
feelings what my logieal self knows about lUtle Lliildren and ho,; ,he'' 
leani. 

For two generations Fred Rogers has spoken softly and direetly to the 
feelings of young ehildren. So, too* ^^^"^ he speak suftly to the feelings 
of earetakers of these ehildi^n in his Piayi?aofi. Alternating chapters on 
activities with sound information on child development. Mister Rogers 
shows us how ehildren use play to work throtigti developmental issues and 
to make sense out uf their experienees, Aetivilies suggested include pre- 
reading, pre-writing. pre-math, pre-seienee and pre-soeial studies 
expertenees. but the greatest ieson lies in Misti;r Rogers* philosophy of 
play itself. He says we should remind ourselves that "play is the outward 
expression of inv i feelings/* Inside every ehild is both a need to grow 
ano a need to kno^w. By being aware of and sensitive to the needs of young 
children, parents and earetakers ean assist in their growth toward 
developmental mileston&>. 

Mister Rogers eautions us against the pitfalls of "taking over"" our 
ehildren's play or trying to make if '^onform to adult standards. He shows 
us that if we adults want to provide appropriate experienees for growiiig 
ehildren, we first need to eonsider the "why" behind their eurrent behavior. 
We need to know why iome children bite* or why others want to play 
with water or smear their peanut butter sandwtehes on the t^ble top. While 
setting limits on objeetionable behaviors, we ean look for opportunities 
for our youngsters to meet the:>e needs in soeially aeeeptable ways Mister 
P.ogers also shows us ways in whieh play ean ease young ehildi^n's anxieties 
'jssoeiated with stieh things as enduring separation from a loved adult, 
the loss of a pet, or an impending hospitalization. He reminds us that 
little ehildren are learning where **me'* stops, where "you" begins* and now 
to be ''us" sometimes. They need aetivities that help to develop this sense 
of "self," 

So* too. do ehildren need positive ways in whieh to iearn about respeeting 
the rights of others and waiting to take one's turn. The Ptayboolc even 
has fiiigerpla)^ to help with the development of fme motor eoordination, 
TLroughout* Mister Rogers shows us How playing games and sharing 
experienees with a trusted adult ean help ehildren develop the thinking 
skills so neeessary for later suetess in sehool. Mister Rogers* Playhooty 
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offers atl of this, and much more. As a teacher of young ehUdren, 1 read 
this book hoping it would prove itself a ^ood resource for parents, I also 
hoped to find activities that might help me work with my first graders 
m ways that would spark their curie Uy and invent iveaess. And would 
the Ftayhook address the general "readiness'' needs common to many 
children in primary grades? Mister Rogers' Flayt .A not only met aU my 
criteria, but also served to rerr>ind me that even we adults might enjoy 
life more fully and be more resilient to its stresses if we approached each 
day with a playful spirit. 

And did reading Afisicr Rogers" Fhyhook leave ne feeling as good as 
watching his program with a cuddly four-year-otd on my Ian? If you cant 
guess the answer, you will just have to read it for yourself. But watch 
out. because you may find >(. 'Tself overcome by a desire to collect rubbings 
of autumn leaves, make go-carts out of egg boxes, or build your favorite 
preschooicrv a child-sized stand for their own perscnal scrapbooks. As a 
professional educator, 1 !;'*artily recommend Mister Rogers' Rtaybook to 
al! i^arcnts. teachers and friends of young children. But you will have to 
excuse me now. Tin busy making my first-graders a play-map of their 
neighborhood, sized just right for matchbox cars and milk carton houses. 



Donna Rosenberg and Sorclle Baker. Mythology and You, National Text 
Book Company. 1984 and Donna Rosenberg, Worid Mythology: An 
Anthology of the Great Myth and Epics. National Text Book Compan>« 
1986, Keviewed by Carolyn Timbcrlake, 

It is always fun and interestii:g to review new publications, but it is 
a special treat for someone who loves ancient Rome and its mythology 
and the study of literature to have the opportunity to review oooks which 
incorporate both areas. Thus, with great pleasure I pass along the joy and 
excitement of two new text books in the field of mythology. Both Mythology 
and You by Donna Rosenberg and Sorclle Baker and Word Mythology: 
An Anthology of the Great Myth and Enics by Donna Rosenberg are 
excellent mythology texts. 

Mythology and You is the easier of the two when one con.^iders reading 
level and is suitable for all high school grade levels. The collection is strictly 
classical mythology with references to gods and goddesses only in Greek. 
The authors do an excellent job of both start-up activities and fo',low- 
up questions, pointing out the relevance of mythology to the world today, 
The book is organized into four sections* dealing with creation, Olympiaa 
family, myths of man» and heroeb\ Each section begins with a brief 
introduction; and then, preceding each myth, exerci& s called ''anticipations^' 
introduce the student to the myth at hand and begin :he connection of 
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the myth to the world today. Next the authors retell the myth in elear 
exeiting detail and eo^elude with ''rejieettons/' a seetion whieh eontains 
aetivities and questions, ranging from simple reeall to synthesis. In addition, 
the teaehefs guide aids the teaeher in guiding the student through 
antieipations, the myth, and ref 'ons giving eomments and insights on 
eaeh myth, as well as suggestions for eritieal thinking exereises and out 
ofelass assignments and aetivities, 

Woriii Mythology^ beeause of its more difficult voeabulary and sentenee 
strueture and its more eomprehensiveapproaeh, is appropriate for the upper 
grades of high sehooL After a five seetion introduetion, eoveringthe nature, 
purpose, perspeetive, ete. of mythology, the book proeeeds with myths 
grouped both ehronologieally and geogiaphiealiy. Greek aad Roman m>ths 
axe followed by those of t^. Mid'^ast, Britain, Par East, Afriea, and the 
Amerieas, lii addition Rosenberg has eross-refereneec" the table of eontents 
bythemes. These themes ineludeereation, fertility, and heroes. So the student 
or teaeher is able to Hnd easily all the myths on a partu *ar theme eontatned 
in the book, regardless of eountry or origin. 

The anthology also eontains seleetions from longer works sueh as the 
Odyssey. Aeneid Cilgamesh. Beowutfy and King Arthur and at least in 
the Creek and Roman seetion tales whieh are more traditional history rather 
than simple myth, sueh as the story of Romulus and Remus. The variety 
of stories is thus both eomplete and well done. Worid Mythology also 
ineludesateaeher'sguide with eommentary and insightful information about 
eaeh seleetion, as well as details about traditional eharaeteris:ies of the 
myth ^nd the relationship of these qualities to xod^y. 

Both books are exeellent resourees for .he English, history or aneient 
language el ssroom. Mythology and You is a eomplete Greek mythology 
and is the better ehoice for the average high sehool elassroom. Students 
\v!»l enjoy both the introduetory exercises and the follow up refleetions 
as mueh as they do the aetual myth. Worid Mythology is more sehotarly 
and oy nature mi .h more eomprehensive. The mixture of mythology and 
legend is an ass.t, and the table of eontents, organized both thematieally 
and gcographieally, suggests several different te^ehing and learning 
strategies, U is indeed a joy to see two mythology texts eomplete with 
teaeher's guides suited for use as either a text book or as resourec material 
in several different but related diseiplines. 
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